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Preface. 

One fine morning while I went for a constitutional 
to a Park of a well-known city, beautiful as th« 
Garden of Eden, I tried to find out a secluded arbour 
where to rest awhile. I selected one and was about 
to enter it, when I found a gentleman of a poetic mien 
seated on a bench within it, and reading aloud in a 
musical voice Sanskrit passages from one of the three 
books he had with him. 

Just then a gentleman of a judicial demeanour came 
in and sat beside the first. From their conversation it 
appeared that they professed the same profound sub- 
ject at the Academy, and that both were poor — not 
poor in spirit, but poor in world ly belongings — the 
first had invested most of his all in a mansion in the 
country of the aborigines, and the second in substan- 
tial securities and in a skyscraper — and that both were 
at a loss to find funds for a second edifice within the 
precincts of the palatial city. As they addressed each 
other by their sweet and honorific surnames, they 
seemed to be men of high distinction. 

On being asked about the book he had been reading 
the first gentleman, without mentioning its name, read 
out the following passage from it and also its English 
and Bengali renderings from the two other books — 



( ) 


to* wf fiwit wsro: jtf& * fcmfwpt — 

(V.V.— I— 21). 

(Before the car 

Like volley’d dost the scattering clouds divide; 

The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled eye; 

And double round the axle seems to circle } 

The Waving chowrie on the steed’s broad brow 
Points backward, motionless as in a picture; 

And backward streams the banner from the breeze 
We meet — immovable.) — W. 

( 3«f-arwt OW-Jfft, f w s* ; 

w 'sitrai cq*, "wras \ 
fsar-fipr, sTtraft, W-«pnfiw. ; 

»IH-CTW WWfr-atlJCTT, «)— J.T. 

The first gentleman then added, “See liow the pro- 
gress of the aerial chariot of Pururavas is vividly 
depicted. 1 n the first place the rapid movement of the 
chariot-wheels reduces clouds to dust; secondly the 
quick revolution of the wheels seems to produce 
another series of spokes in the intervals of the real ones ; 
thirdly the chamaras which are tied on the heads of 
horses as ornaments appear to be motionless, as if they 
were painted on the heads of the figures of horses; 
and lastly the banner-cloth spreads out in a horizontal 
line between the tip of its staff and its own end 
(which when at rest would otherwise dangle at the 
foot of the staff). Can any description be more natural 
and graphic than this ?” The second nodded his assent. 
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The first then added, “Here is another passage to 
match what I have read out*’ — 

<p*w#sr nfires wwtM+wmwwn i 

<re i J t% ug awnt g qfa ggav agtag&rt srcria u 

(A.S.— 1-2.) 

( See, there he runs; 

Aye and anon his graceful neck he bends 
To cast a glance at the pursuing car, 

And dreading now the swift-descending shaft. 
Contracts into itself his slender frame; 

About his path, in scattered fragments strewn, 

The half-chewed grass falls from his panting mouth; 
See, in his airy bounds he seems to fly, 

And leaves no trace upon th’ elastic turf). 

— M.W. . 

( Ft<? afamw ftra wn m 
ftfc 55$*% vn ; 
wt^-ssot fst *vi, 

Wc®* or? as i *rc"r «3#BtC9f ; 
aw , srtwl-c«tt*il 35, 'snil 
'sittv-sftfo f*t *ic? *K«t <rc*f ; 
fV ?K j^i < ®rt» 

CTriwtrf qnts n— J-T. ) 

The first gentleman then said, “There are numer- 
ous graphic descriptions of this sort in a single play, 
of the Great Poet. It is very difficult to choose some 
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and leave out the others. In the passage just now 
cited, we are face to face with king Dushmanta who is 
pursuing an antelope in his chariot and describing 
the fleeing deer with such accurate details as can be 
expected only from a veteran huntsman. The remarks 

of the charioteer (fjfcg ?*17P — A.S. — l — 6) on the 

appearances of the four flying steeds drawing the 

chariot and those of the king in reply 

VUsmrat — A.S. — I — 7) on the aspects of things, when 
the chariot is tearing its way through the forest, are 
equally vivid and show the Poet’s accurate observa- 
tion of and deep insight into the things around him. 
The second gentleman expressed his appreciation of 
the extract.- The first then continued, ‘Let me read 
out another passage of unsurpassed beauty. It is 
unequalled in the delineation of tender emotion and 
in the description of the exaltation of love. Love has 
taken possession of the whole being of the Lover, 
who sees his Beloved in all objects animate and inani- 
mate’. He then read out the following with his usual 
musical modulation — 

ftroi, 

firofoft m *ra*rfa* wfefem* i 

*wt feu* «nfe tufetrafosTOra 

—V.V.— IV-73. 

(The rippling wave is like her arching brow; 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue; 1 

The foamy spray, her white loose-floating vest; 

And this meandering course the current tracks. 


l. Should be ‘her loin-band’. 
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Her undulating gait; all these recall 
My soon-offended love — 1 must appease her.) — W, . 

( faflHrrfa 
—Wfl i 
jjSfsjl f*ff^ <3R*Tf*Hrc*t <?R 

fwr* i 

*f«ns-«ffe, fsf% m 
wx '■fHnre, 

itl *ttfa J’lfic® '*1*— ft-SS a\ 

11 )— J.T. . 

When the first gentleman had reached the third 
line of the English translation the second became 
restless; but when the second line of the Bengali 
rendering was being read out, the second stood up and 
left the place abruptly saying, “Such a passage — nay 
such a book in which such a passage occurs— should be 
let severely alone. Moreover is not the heroine a 
hetaera though of heaven ?” Then the gentleman of a 
poetic mien also rose, and followed the gentleman of 
a judicial demeanour, saying — 

ftrcfa fft fe^f, *n fe^sr u 

(May God, the Author, of Man’s Destiny, 

Not ever to me such a fate decree, 

As to be made fine sentiments to teach 
To those who off and on dry sermons preach.) 

l - means (I) anger in the case of Urvasi and (a) force 

in that of of the river-current, means 'intents emotion*. 
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1 was very curious to know the names of tine hooks 
from which the passages were extracted; but since the 
gentlemen were strangers and men of eminence, as 
appeared from their honourable surnames, I did not 
ventnre to approach them. 

On my way home I fortunately met a friend of 
mine, a Sanskritist and an author of international 
fame coming with others of a priestly deportment 
out of a deceased rich man’s house with costly pres- 
ents as ponderous as his alliterative surname. When 
I narrated to him my morning adventure, and showed 
to him the passages I had jotted down on a piece of 
paper with a pencil, he smiled significantly and re- 
marked that one might utilise one’s leisure in popular- 
ising the Classics by means of their vernacular and 
English renderings, and added that the Author of the 
extracts was none other than Kalidasa, the finest of 
the gems, that enhanced the beauty and glory of the 
court of the Great Yikramiiditya, with some particu- 
lars concerning both of whom I shall try to acquaint 
the reader in the following pages — 


the Author. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Ye whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of Poesy, 

Heirs of more than mortal race, 

Framed by Heaven's peculiar grace, 

God’s own work to do on earth. 

Keble. 

“Poetry”, as Shelley says, “is the record of the best 
and happiest moments of the happiest and best 
minds”. Wordsworth echoes this sentiment in other 
words — “Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge 
— it is as immortal as the heart of man”. These are 
not mere idle words — they are the words of those 
who themselves are — 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays. 

Such are also the utterances of Kalidasa, the most 
famous lyrical, epic and dramatic Poet of India, who 
has been styled the Indian Shakespeare by Sir 
William Jones, and whose S'akuntali and Meghaduta 
have drawn unstinted admiration from Goethe, the 
greatest German Poet, and have led him to model 
the prologue of his masterpiece, Faust, after the 
prelude of the former. 

Though this ‘dear son of Memory’ uud ‘great heir 
of Fame' does not need such weak efforts as ours to 
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locate him in time and space, yet we, who cannot 
aspire to build for ourselves a “live-long monument” 
in the wonder and astonishment of our fellow-beings, 
attach much importance to the date and place of 
birth of this World-Poet — this finest 'flower of Brah- 
manical culture’ as Dr. Keith styles him. 

A poet of inferior merit would have resorted to 
various mean devices to perpetuate himself in his 
works ; but Kalidasa, who knew that his verse would 
be his enduring monument, 

‘"Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” 
left to the ingenuity of the posterity^ all the 
guesswork regarding the place and date of his birth, 
and also regarding the spuriousness or genuineness 
of certain works, which have been fathered upon 
him. 

Scholars and antiquarians are still divided as to 
the date of Kalidasa. They have proposed three 
approximate dates in connexion with the time when 
he flourished. First 58 B. C., when the era of the 
legendary king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, the enemy 
of the Sakas or Scythians, .began. Secondly, 410 A.D., 
when Chandragupta II of the Gupta Dynasty, who 
was styled Vikramaditya, reigned. Thirdly, 525 
A. D. when Yas’odharman, the king of Central 
India defeated Mihiragula, the king of the White 
Huns. 



Chapter I 

Kalidasa and Vikramaditya of 58 B. C. . 

* Fable is the elder sister of History' — Voltaire. 

In Abhijnsina-S’akuntalam, Kalidasa's famous 
drama, the Sutradhilra or stage-manager says to his 
wife, the actress — 

q fc rf fo q;i ^ aifiRrra- 



(Respected Lady, this is the learned assembly of 
king Vikramaditya, who is himself an eminent 
dramatic critic. We are to represent today Abhijnfma- 
S'akuntalam, the new historical play of Kalidasa). 

From the above we find that Kalidasa, the 
dramatist, flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya. 
We do not know anything definitely about the 
first king, who assumed the title of Vikramaditya, 
except the tradition that his capital was at Ujjayini 
in Central India, that he initiated the Vikrama 
Samvat or Era which began in 58 B. C., that he was 
the enemy of theS'akas or Scythians, and that be was 
a patron of learned men. 

It will be wrong to assert that the first Vikrama- 
ditya was a mere imaginary king, simply because 
no inscriptions or coins have as yet been found in 
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connexion with his reign. What Mr. Vincent Smith 
says regarding Samudragupta (330-380 A. D.), 
of the Gupta Dynasty, ‘the Napoleon of India’ as 
he calls him, ought to warn us against such an 
assumption — “By a strange irony of fate this great 
king — warrior, poet and musician — who conquered 
nearly all India, and whose alliances extended from 
the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name to 
the historians of India until the publication of this 
work. His lost fame has been slowly recovered by 
minute and laborious study of inscriptions and coins 
during the last eighty years.” 1 

In the Calcutta Englishman of the 7th February, 
1927, Mr. Michael Temple says in connexion with 
the legend of the lost continent of Atlantis, “But 
we are getting to understand now, that whenever 
we have an ancient legend, there is always some 
sort of truth behind it. Legends do not grow from 
nothing any more than anything else ; there must 
be a seed, though the plant, which has sprung from 
it, may have taken a strange and almost unrecognis- 
able form.” 

In Gathasaptas'ati or Saptas ataka ( seven 
centuries ), an “anthology of erotic verses written 
in the ancient dialect of Maharashtra” * the follow- 
ing couplet occurs — 

spk* t 

'aww wwi w Paw 11 

1. B. H I.-p. 306. 

2. Ibid-p. 220. 
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which may be translated into Sanskrit thus — 

*topt ra?B*nt^t- , snwigRTtaRr eiw u 

(She by giving you a lac for your pleasant 
rubbing of her foot has imitated the liberality of 
Vikramaditya). So Manoratha is also mentioned 
by the Chinese traveller as having paid a lac of gold 
to his barber for shaving his head (see Chap. III). 

‘‘Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandiirkar has suggested that 
probably either King Hala, the seventeenth king of 
the Andhra Dynasty, may have been the author 
of the Gatha or it may have been dedicated to him. 
M.M. H. P. Siistri notes that Hala cannot be placed 
later than the first century A. P. and that the 
Saptasati mentions a King, named Vikramiiditya, 
who may be the founder of the era/’ 1 2 

According to Herodotus, the Greek Historian, the 
Persians denoted all Scythian nomads by the term 
Sakai. About 165 B. C. a horde of nomads, named 
the Yuechi, probably an Iranian tribe, being 
defeated by a tribe of Turlti nomads, were compelled 
to quit Northwestern China, and to migrate west- 
wards for fresh pasture-grounds. In the course of 
their migration, they encountered and defeated the 
S akas, who inhabited the country west of the Wusun 
and north of the Jaxartes. Being thus driven away, 
one branch of the S'akas settled in Sakastene, the 

1. Quoted in B. P. R. Vol II p;>. 389-390. 

a. B. H. I.-p. 220. 
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modern Sistan or the S'aka Country, formerly Dran- 
giana, and another branch attacked the kingdoms 
of Parthia and Graeco-Bactria between 14-0 and 120 
B. C. . The latter was destroyed, and the former 
weakened. Then the two branches of the S'akas being 
united, made their way into India through the nor- 
thern passes. Some of them settled at Taxila in the 
Punjab and at Mathura on the Yamuna, where their 
kings assumed the title of or Satrapas and ruled 
for more than a century seemingly in subordination 
to Parthian kings. Another section of the horde 
about the middle of the first century A. D. occupied 
Surashtra or Kathiawar, and ruled under the desig- 
nation of Kshatrapas till about 390 A. D., when 
their kingdom was destroyed by Chandragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty 1 . 

It is just possible that the S'akas, who had settled 
at Mathura about the first century B. C., moved 
further south, and in 58 B. C. encountered Vikra- 
maditya, the king and commander-in-chief of the 
warrior-clan of the Miilavas, or the Suzerain of the 
Malava Princes, who inflicted on them a crushing 
defeat, which rendered the further southward advance 
of the Barbarians at least for some time impossible. 
This glorious victory of: the chief of Ujjayini over the 
S'aka horde can be fitly compared with that won 
much later on the great battle-field of Chalons in 451 
A. D. by the allied Latin and Teutonic troops over 
Attila, ‘the Scourge of gods’, and his Huns, or with 


1. E H. I. and B. P. R. 
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that won in 732 A. D. by Charles Martel on the 
critical battle-field of Tours over the Arab host, which 
had invaded Gaul, both of which saved Western 
Europe from imminent peril. Such a victory could 
naturally capture the imagination of the Malavas, 
who conferred on their king the title of Vikramaditya 
or the ‘‘Sun of Prowess”, and associated an era with 
the first year of his rule or with the decisive and 
cardinal victory achieved by his skill and valour. 
Well might the Malavas apply to their general the 
lines used by Wordsworth in a different context — 
(Yet) “Shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmanent of time, 

Fixed as a star : such glory is thy right”. 

The continuance of his era for more than t\yo 
thousand years would naturally be a strong proof of 
his real existence as a powerful king of Central India, 
But inscriptions discovered up to the present time 
have established the fact that the name of Vikrama 
occurs first in connexion with the era, which began in 
58-57 B. C. in an inscription of Chahaman Chanda 
Mahasena at Dhaulpur — SJjraPPJ 
&WHWW” or engraved in 898 Vikrama era, correspond-- 
ing to 841 A. D. In earlier inscriptions and copper- 
plates the name Miilava occurs — 



ins fwwwwgtfi l 

[In the year 461 of the era described, highly 
praised, and named Krita or (the beginning of) Satya 
yuga by the Malavagana], 
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(Done in the year 481 of the era having the term 
Malava before it). 

(c) qagsntg srctf, *n&«c^inrf?r?rif^, 



(Written for giving information regarding time in 
the year 5S9 of the era connected with the Settlement 
of the Malavas). 

(d) agfa afet rcr Frt i 

(In the year 795 of the era of Malava chiefs or 
kings). 1 

Now who were the Malavas ? What was the 
nature of their Constitution ? If it was a republican 
one — we use the term ‘republic’ in its modern sense — 
then King Vikramaditya must be merely legendary, 
and had no real existence. 

In the third Chapter of the second part of the 
Vishnupurana, the Malavas are described as 
(Malavah). Similarly it mentions Fund rah. Kalingah, 
Magadhih, and others. These plural designations 
as in inhabitants of the district of 

S'akala or Sialkot, signify the inhabitants of parti- 
cular districts or divisions. 

In Samudragupta's Allahabad pillar-inscription, 2 
the name “Malava" occurs — 



1. a-d— quoted in B. P. R. 

a. 
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or “(obeyed) by the frontier kings of 

Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartripura 
and other countries, and by the Malavas, A'rju- 
niiyanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, A'bhiras, Prarjunas, 
Sanakanikas, Kakas, Kharaparikas and others * 
From the above some scholars’ 1 have drawn the 
conclusion that the Malavas, Yaudheyas, &c were 
not , , ruled by kings. This conclusion from the 
omission of the name of King is not, however, 
warranted in our opinion by the fact that in the 
next sentence occurs — 


A* - _ •< 


or by the “Daivaputras, Shahis, Shahanushahis, S akas 
and Murundas and the people of Simhala and others,” 
We know that at least Simhala or Ceylon was 
ruled during the time of Samudragupta by a 
Buddhist king of the name of Meghavarna (352- 
379 A. D.), who ‘‘despatched a mission to Samudca- 
gupta laden with the gems for which Ceylon has 
always been renowned, besides other valuable gifts, 
and requested permission to found a monastery on 
Indian soil.” 2 

We have seen, however, that in some inscriptions 
the Malavas are referred to as a gana (im) Itiis 
difficult to determine definitely the meanings of the 
terms Gana, S'reni, Puga, Samgha, Brata, 3 and Kula 


1. C. L. p. 230. 

2, £. H, I. p. p. 3o3 and 304. 

3. “stmt andtei silroyw ss&rsflfa* tfsirarap 
or a Brita is a union of men belonging to different wastes and 
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which were used in ancient India to denote classes. 
We are sometimes misled by the terms guild, corpo- 
ration. democracy &c., which we use as their equi- 
valents, and which denote the industrial and political 
units of Europe nurtured in an environment some- 
times very dissimilar to that of ancient India, 

In Viramitrodaya 1 Puga is explained thus — 

‘3*1; ; ftnrcntftarci fiwrfffonn 

or a village or a town union consisting of differeht 
castes and different occupations. There also occurs 
floras^: qrnrwfa: or gana and puga are synonyms. 

The word ‘gana’ was used also in another sense — 

“fsnsrfff qffgrep* 

or a gana or clan is a collection of kulas or families. 
In the S'antiparva of the Mahabhiirata Bhishma being 

asked by Yudhisthira about the conduct (ffw) of ganas 
says— 

JpSSTSTTS TT3jt VRTOWt I 

starorft* *rcrf*wrn 


unnsr wft piw icj n 


having no regular means of livelihood, but generally living by 
mean* of slaughter ( see C. L page 222).” 
l.C. L. page 138 . 
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JITOSW w fol3f'& rm ^T u 
4*<wq ar ^ji«r wsnsr 5Twa<mm: i 
g>*gi^w^ noirac. w*m£t i ^ u 

*w ?{«?: ^4oi i 

< rq ^ T H ^r «^7t mtr^ *wwwi u 



STWRI: i 


gMro i ifnm agrcft £5 «nw* n 
shots ■qrrwlira^n i 


*r mn: $***# w* vim n 

nuif4g n<nfirer faw n 

g vwww fw^i fa r ads OTtenn i 
smf: xatwi l ^a otphsiS vraferar u 
OTww-iteifiwMt ^STfiragfawm i 
foaf: <rf««& 9>J®}: faniw SHOT**: II 
f®g ^sfi 3nm- i 

*iterc*i ju-st $s4for nm^^t >wveh ii 
suwhttwt ?5FifraT? annsriwam | 


aiOTT^msn: s*if sktiwit u 

Jtt[rs§ar stspthw %fon«n: . 

z&m. «twIta i yfaMl ii 
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( O king, the best of Bharatas, the two exciting 
causes of enmity among the kings of ganas and 
kulas are avarice and want of toleration. 

» i« ••• • • # • • « , . 

When a gana is united, its prowess and efforts 
enable it to acquire wealth ; and foreign powers 
conclude alliances with a gana which is united and 
not torn asunder by dissension. 


O king, when ganas always pay due respect to 
(theiri wise, valiant, enthusiastic, and resolute 
(members or officers), they prosper. 

Rich, heroic, warlike and learned (members or 
officers) save ganas overwhelmed with miseries and 
dangers. 

0 the noblest of the Bharatas, anger, dissension, 
fear, punishment, extortion, oppression, and murder 
always drive ganas into the clutches of the 
the enemy. Therefore the elders of a gana through 
their President (that is, the elders who are heroic 
learned, etc. presided over by one who is the fittest, 
among them) are to be respected, because, 0 king, 
they are very well versed in world 1/ affairs. 

O enemy-oppressor, O king, secret counsel and spies 
(are to be at the absolute disposal) of the President. 

• The whole assembly of a gana are not fit to hear (or to 
deal with) those secret matters. The elders of a gana 
assembling together should transact secretly business* 
es, which are conducive to the well-being of the whole 
community. Otherwise a gana is separated, dis- 
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united and torn asunder, and wealth decreases and 
calamities ensue. 

When the members of a gana are disunited, and 
act each on his own account, this should at once 
be checked by the learned (elders) through their 
President. When there is a quarrel in kulas or 
big families (of which a gana is a collection), 
and when it is disregarded by the elders of these 
kulas, it leads to the disunion and final destruction 
of the gana, gotra, or clan. Internal dissension is 
to be more feared and guarded against than fear (or 
aggression) from without. All the members of a 
kula are to be regarded as equals by birth ; and all 
the kulas and families constituting a gana are to be 
regarded as equal to one another. The enemy tear 
asunder or destroy a gana by sowing dissension 
among ancl bribing its members. Therefore unity 
has been said to be the best refuge of a gana.) 

From the above we may deduce the following : — 

(a) In the epic age there were republican ins- 
titutions called ganas. 

(b) bach gana was composed of kulas or big 
families. 

(c) Each kula had a Raja or Ruler or Presi- 
dent, and every gana had at its head a Raja or 
President. 

(d) Every gana and most probably every kula 
had its own assembly consisting of the most experi- 
enced and competent members of the community. 
The gana assembly most probably consisted of the 
Presidents of kula assemblies. 
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(e) The spy and secret counsel department was 
at the sole disposal of the President of a gana. 

(f) All the members of a kula or family and 
all kulas had equal political privileges. 

In Kautih-a's Arthas'astra, whieh according to 
Mr. V. Smith describes the state of things, as existed 
immediately before the establishment of the Mauryya 
Empire by Chandragupta in 322 B.C. occurs — 

$537 71 $53#% I 

tHKNUWWMWlsr: 33 ^1 53% f«%3, II 

“Sovereignty may (sometimes) be the property of 
a clan ; for the corporation of clans is invincible in 
its nature, and being free from the calamities of 
anarchy can have a permanent existence on earth 1 .’' 

Though Gana is not mentioned, it was nothing 
but a Kulasamgba or a union of kulas or big families 
which ruled territories. Freedom from the calami- 
ties of anarchy evidently implies that when a King 
or President died, or was killed in war, or was found 
unfit, the fittest member of the community succeeded 
him, and thus obviated anarchy or political disorder. 

The word 30 ft or class like the word 33 had 
two special meanings. It was applied to a union 
or guild of manufacturers or traders. In Vatsabha- 
tti’s Mandasor stone-inscription engraved in 473 A.P. 
during the reign of Kumaragupta II in commemora- 
tion of the erection and repair of a pillar constructed 
in honour of the Sun-god, the word “S'reni” is applied 


1. T. K. A., Book % Chap XVII. 
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to the union or guild of silk-weavers. It was also 
used to signify a political group In Kautilya’s Artba- 
s'astra under the heading 593*13, or the conduct 
of Samghas (unions, groups, communities, or corpo- 
rations) occursithe following couplet — 

-§fc— f^ CT igran^ 

TOJTOSMtfsW. || 

This is translated by Dr. Shiima S’ as try thus — 
“The corporations of warriors (Kshatriyas'reni) of 
Kiimbhoja and SurAshtra and other countries live 
by agriculture, trade and wielding weapons. The 
corporations of Lichchhivika, Yrijika. Mallaka, 
.Vladraka, Kulcura, Kuru, P^nchAla and others live 
by the title of a Rvjfi, ” 1 

‘Samghabrittam’ appears to be taken by Dr. 
S'astry as meaning ^“5igT«ri or ‘conduct of corpo- 
rations.' It should rather be translated into 
TOP ( STOITOH )’ or ‘the dealings of a king (who 
wants to be powerful) with industrial and political 
groups.' 

Kshatriyas'reni may not necessarily mean ‘a 
corporation of warriors’ and the word Kshatriya 
may refer to the Kshatriya caste. That this is so 
is evident from the fact that some of these 
Kshatriyas lived by means of wreri, i. e , trade 
and agriculture. It is difficult to determine whether 
the Lichchhivikas, Yrijikas belonged to the 

1 . T. K. A, p. 437. 
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Kshatriya caste or not. So far as the Lichchhivikas 
are concerned, there are good grounds for supposing 
that they were Kshatriyas by caste. In the Vayu- 
purana (ch. 99) occurs the following * 

(At the end of all Kshatriya Kings, Muhapadma 
nanda, the son of the King Mahanandi by a S'udra 
woman will reign.) This proves that the S'is'unaga 
dynasty to which Mahanandi belonged was 
Kshatriya by caste. The Vishnupurana also 
corroborates the statement — 

(the avaricious King Mahipadmananda, who will 
lie the son of Mahanandi by a S'udra woman, will 
destroy the Kshatriyas like Paras'urama. From 
that time S'udras will become Kings). 

Ajatas'atru sent a message to the Mallas— ‘The 
Lord ( Buddha ) is a Kshatriya and so am I. 
Therefore I deserve a share of the relics/ 1 We know 
that the mother of Ajatas'atru of the S'is'unaga 
dynasty was a Lichchhavi, and also that Samudra- 
gupta always prided himself on his being the son of a 
daughter of the Lichchhavis. Gupta was generally 
the surname of the Vais'yas. The Brahmans were 

I. Quoted by mr. B. C. Law from Mah&nibbin Suttinta 
translated by Mr. R. Davids) in his ‘Some Kshatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India.’ 
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styled S'arma, the Kshatriyas Varma, the Vais'yas 
Gupta, and the S udras Dasa. So it is just possible that 
Samudragupta felt himself honoured by his mother 
being the daughter of the celebrated Kshatriya 
clan 6f the Lichchhavis. In the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta occurs the following — ‘-The Lichchhavis 
of Vesali sent a messenger to the Mallas, saying 
‘The Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are we. 
We are worthy to receive a portion of the relics 
of the Exalted One.” 1 

Prom the above, it will appear that the 
Lichchhavis, Vrijis &e,, were probably Kshatriyas 
by caste. Therefore the meaning of Kautilya’s 
couplet (quoted on p. 15 ) may be — “Of the 
Kshatriya groups, the Kiimbhojas, the Sura&htras 
and others live by trade, agriculture or war, afid 
the Lichchhavikas &c live by the title of Raja or 
King (i. e., designate their chiefs as Rsjasor Kings). 
Mr. B. C. Law’s explanation — ‘This apparently 
means that among these peoples — Lichchhavis, 
Mallas &c. — each citizen had the right to call him- 
self a raja, i, e., dignitary who did not owe allegiance 
or. pay revenue to any one else’ 2 seems to be inconsis- 
tent with what he says later on 3 after quoting 
Professor Bbiindarkar, that every Lichchbavi Raja 
. had an uparSja or viceroy, a senapati or general 


1. Quoted by Mr. B. C. Law from Mr. R. Davids’ transla- 
tion in his ‘Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India’, p 8. . ■ ■ 

2 . Ibid p. So. 

8. Ibid p. 04. 
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and a Bhand&garika or treasurer. One could not 
call oneself a rajs, nor "would one appoint a viceroy, 
a general and a treasurer, unless one had subjects. 
From' this it will be evident that the word S' reni 
in the couplet refers to (a) the union or guild of 
agriculturists, traders, and manufacturers with the 
President or at its head, (b) the union 

or corporation of warriors under its chief or, 
and (c) the political group (also called *j«i gana) 
like the Lichchhavikas with the title of Raja or 
King. 

In the same chapter of the Arthas'iistra occur not 
only UY^n- or Heads of Unions, but also f HT W> >: of 
Princes (sons of Kings) as Dr. S'astrj' translates it. 

We have seen that in Samudragupta's 
Allahabad pillar-inscription occur the names of — 
Malavas. A rjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, &e. 
The Malavas were also designated asMillavagana, as 
in Vatsabhatti’s Mandasor stone-inscription— mwuni 
umlfBm or ‘'reckoning from the tribal constitution 
of the Malavas” 1 . In Samudragupta’s inscription 
the juxtaposition of the Millavas, Yaudheyas, Madra- 
kas, &c establishes the fact that the constitutions 
of these tribes were similar. In Kautilya’s Artha- 
s'astra (Ch. XI) though the Malavas (unless they are 
the same as the Mallakas) and the Yaudheyas are 
omittedt yet the Madrakas and the Lichchhavikas 
are placed in the same category. Therefore there is 
reason to believe in the similarity of the constitu- 


te I.-1. 
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tions of the four tribes, Lichehhavikas, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas and Mu lavas. 

So far a? the Lichehhavikas or the Lichchhavika 
elan are concerned, the Arthas'astra says that they 
lived <by the title of RSjn. This means that their 
chiefs were called Rtijfis or Kings. Dr. Majumder 
refers to Ekapanua Jfitaka 1 and says that the 
Lichehhavikas of Yais.di (Basiir in Mozufferporej, 
had seven thousand, seven hundred and seven Kings 
and an equal number of Viceroys, Generals and Trea- 
surers He also refers to Bhadda Sala J.Vtaka, and 
says that the commander-in-chief of Kos'alii violated 
a sacred Link of the Lichchhavis by making his wife 
bathe in it, and was pursued by five hundred 
Lichchhavi Kings. 2 Buddha refers to a parisam 
or general assembly of this Community 3 

In the Bijaygadh Stone inscription of the 
Yaudheyas 4 occurs* 

or 'of the maharaja and mahasenSpati who has 
been'placed in the front by the Yawl hey agana.’ 

That some of these tribal republics of the days 
of the Mahibhsrata may have degenerated into 
oligarchies in the time of the Arthas'fistra and in 
the age of the inscriptions, is indicated 'by the use 

1. C. L. P. ‘429; The number 7707 is used for' the saka of 
symmetry. 

a. Ibid P.. 327 . 

3. , Ibid p. 226. 

4 - C. I.— No., 58. 
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of not only the title Raja, which occurs also in the 
Mahabharata in connexion with the head of the 
family, or of the Gana, but also of the title 
Kumaraka (Prince as translated by Dr, Shatna 
S'astry) in connexion with the names of the sons 
of these Rajas or chiefs. The Bauddha Jltaka men- 
tioned above also refers to the Viceroys, Generals 
and Treasurers of the Rajas or Kings of the 
Lichchhavi clan. It appears that in course of time 
the headships of kula9 or big famileS became 
hereditary, that is, the eldest son succeeded his 
father as in monarchies properly so-called. But the 
Cabinet of Princes continued, and either temporarily 
in times of emergency or permanently the President 
or Maharaja and Mahilsenapati — the great king and 
commander-in-chief — was elected as in the inscrip- 
tion ‘Yaudbeyagana &c’ ( see p. 19 ). Now 

King Vikramiditya, of Ujjayini •might have been 
such a Maharaja and Mahasenapati, who was elected 
permanently by the Malavas both on account of 
his being a great admininstrator and also on account 
of his prowess and military skill evinced in his 
defeat of the S'aka horde. 

In the Cambridge History of India Vol, I, the 
Vikrama Era is identified with the era of Azes I of 
the Scythio-Parthian or Indo-Parthian dynasty, 
which ruled the western Punjab or the Kingdom 
of Taxila. Sir John Marshall has discovered a 
Kharoshthi inscription in the Chir Tope at Taxila, 
which is dated the fifth of the month of Ashadh in 
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the year 136 of Azes ( Ayasa - of Azes ). The monarch 
then ruling at Taxila, is described as ‘Great King. 
Supreme King of kings, Son of gods, Khushana,’ From 
this Sir John Marshall and Professor Rapsoft have 
concluded that it is the inscription of Kadphiscs, 
the Kushan King, and that the Vikrama era was 
really inaugurated by Azes I. Sir John Marshall 
identifies this Kadphises with Kujula Kadphnes, 
the predecessor of Vima Kadphises ( who was 
succeeded by the famous Kushan King Kanishka), 
while Professor Rapson identifies him with Vima. 
He adds that the Mil lavas were the tributaries of 
the suzerain Azes I and borrowed the era from 
him. He says, ‘‘The use of an era can be shewn in 
well-ascertained cases to have spread from the 
suzerain to the feudatories. Is there anj’ reason to 
suppose that extension in the contrary direction — 
from feudatory to suzerain — has ever taken place 
or could possibly take place ?” 1 

The conclusion of Professor Rapson, though very 
ingenious, is liable to the following objections — 

(1) No name is given in the inscription. 

(2) Vima Kadphises is given in his coins the 
epithet “the Kushan chief” and not ‘‘Son of the 
gods.*’ ' 

(3) If it belonged to the Kushan King Vima 
Kadphises, who had become powerful enough 
to style himself as a great king, the supreme king 


1. C. It. I. (Introduction). 
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of kings and the son of the gods, could he instead 
of inaugurating, a new era adopt that of a king of 
a Scythian dynasty, which his predecessor Kujula 
Kadphises of the Yuechi nation had overthrown ? 
That the Kushan dynasty was capable of founding 
a new era cannot be doubted, for in the very year 
136 of the 90-caUed era of Azes, that is, 78 A. D., 
Kanishka — Mr. Vincent Smith says, Vima Kadphises — 
founded the S' aka era. 

(4) This hypothesis ignores the persistent tra* 
dition that the era was inaugurated by Yikramii- 
ditya, the King of the M a lavas to commemorate his 
decisive defeat of the S akas. 

(5) It is inconsistent with the story of the Jaina 
Teacher Kslaka, which "tells us about some events 
which are supposed to have taken place in Ujjaini 
and other parts of western India during the first 
part of the first Century B. C. or immediately before 
the foundation of the Vikrama era in 58 B. C.” 1 
Kalaka, a Jaina saint, having been insulted by king 
Gardhabhilla of Ujjaini, father of Vikramsditya, 
invoked the aid of the King of the S'akas. who was 
styled King of kings ( a title borne by the S aka 
Kings of the Punjab — Manes and his successors 
including Azes I ), to overthrow the Gardhabhilla 
dynasty, but Yikramaditya inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat. This is supported by the following 
quotation from the same history 2 — “The historical 

1. C H. I. pp. 167-68. 

2. Ibid, pp. $32—33. 
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setting (of this story) is not inconsistent with what 
we know of the political circumstances of Ujjayini 
at this period. A persecuted party in the state may 
well have invoked the aid of the warlike S akas of 
S 'akadvipa or Scythia (part of the Punjab) in order 
to crush a cruel despot ; and as history has so often 
shown, such allies are not unlikely to have seized 
the Kingdom for themselves. Both the tyrant 
Gardhabhilla, whose misdeeds were responsible for 
the introduction of these avengers and his son 
Vikram.iditya who afterwards drove the Sakas 
out of the realm, according to the story, may 
perhaps be historical characters ; and from the 
account which represents Vikraraiiditya as having 
come to Ujjayini from Pratishthina we may infer 
that they were connected with the Andhras.” 

(6) Do the coins or inscriptions of Azes I or his* 
successors Azelises* and Azes 1 1 l>ear the era of Azes 
I ? The Taktabiihi inscription of Gondopbernes 
the successor of Azes 11, mentions an era, but does 
not refer like Sir John Marshall’s Taxi la inscription 
to Azes. The year 103 on it may refer to the Saka 
era and may be equivalent to 181 A. D., as Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar 1 and Mr. R. D. Banerjee 2 hold. 

(7) The document, on which Sir John Marshall 
and Professor Rapson base the era of Azes I. appears 
to be an inscription and not a coin. May it not lie 


i P. H. I.-p. 37 . 


2. E. H. I.-p. 248. a. 
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a spurious inscription connected with a grant like 
the notorious Gaya copperplate inscription of 
Samudragupta ? 

(8) The era of Azes cannot explain the Vikrama 
Samvat which is associated with Malavaganasthiti 
or the firm establishment of Malava community in 
Central India. 

Even admitting that 'Ayasa' refers to Azes I, 
and ’great King, supreme King of Kings, son of the 
gods, Khushana,’ refers to Vima Kadphises, the 
Predecessor of Kanishka, there is nothing to preclude 
the supposition that the Miilava or Vikrama era* 
and also the era of Azes I were inaugurated in the 
same year. The Scythio-Parthian monarchy reached 
the highest point of prosperity under Azes I tvho 
commemorated his greatness by means of an era. 
But at that time also his army or another section 
of the Sakas who had established themselves at 
Mathura, was decisively defeated by king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini at the head of Miilavagana 
or clan, in commemoration of which brilliant achieve- 
ment was initiated the Malava or Vikrama Era. 
Later on, the two eras which began in the same 
year, coalesced into one. This is also borne out by 
the fact that there is a difference of seven months 
between the northern Vikrama Eia and the 
southern or true Vikrama era. 


I. P.H.I. p. 37. 

2 « G, H. I. p. 248 . n. 
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'Mr. H. K. Deb in his learned essay ‘‘Vikramadityi 
and his Era” has pointed out that the great Vikrama- 
ditya of the first century B. C. was none other than 
Gautamiputra S'atakarni of the Andhra Dynasty, 
who is mentioned as the founder of an era in the 
Matsyapurana, and who was styled Varana Yikrama 
(powerful like an elephant) , and whose inscriptions 
bear, for example, the years ‘Savachare (Samvatsare) 
18’ and Savachare 24’ — which some have contended 
as his regnal years, and who had vassal kings and 
whose dominions extended from the Godavari to 
Rajputana, But if, as Mr. Vincent Smith says, his 
son and successor Pulumayi had married the daughter 
of Rudradamana I , whose Girnar inscriptipfn bears 
the date 72 of the S'aka era, corresponding to 150 
A. D., Gautamiputra could not have flourished in 
the middle of the first century B. C. .The Girnar 
inscription howevef, simply says that Rudradamana 
was closely connected with Slvtakarni. But if the 
Nisik inscriptions of Gautamiputra S'iitak&rni 
relate to the plots of land , which belonged to 
IJshabhadatta (son-in-law of Nahapana of the 
Kshatrapa Dynasty) .who flourished about 41 of the 
S aka Era or 119 A. D. .then also there is difficulty 
in identifying Gautamiputra Satakarni with the 
Vikramaditya of 57 B. C. 1 

It is possible that the Vikramaditpa (Son of 
Gardhavilla) tlve generalissimo of the Malavas, 


I. EpigrapUica Indica— Vol. VIII, pp. 71. and 82 . 
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whose defeat of the S'akas led to the firm establish- 
ment (felfo) of the Milavas as a formidable tribe, 
after their continuance as an independent nation 
had been threatened by the S'akas, magnanimously 
allowed the Era to be named after his people 
(gana), though every one knew that it was really 
associated with his great victory. This tradition 
in later times revived the name of 'Vikrarnfiditya 
or Vikrama’ in connection with the era, after his 
glories had been enhanced by the memories of other 
Vikramadityas like Gautamiputra Satakarni (of 
Paithan and Ujjayini ), and Chandragupta II (who 
frequently resided at Ujjayini), and even by those 
of Harshavardbana (606 — 47) of Kanauj, king, 
author and patron of authors, and by those of 
King Bhoja (1,018 — 60) of the Paramira family 
who had his capital at Dhara. near Ujjayini, and 
who was both a scholar and a patron of learned 
men, as had been the case with Alexander the Great, 
Arthur, and Charlemagne in Europe. 

The King Vikramaditya of Ujjayini was not 
only a great king and general, but he was like 
Harshavardhana of Kanauj and Charles the Great, 
King of the Franks and Head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, a patron of letters, though the verse 
which enumerates the nine gems of his court is 
beyond doubt a spurious piece of composition. 
MWWwRi&tRt: — 
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(In the court of King Vikramiiditya there were 
nine gems : viz, Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara- 
simha, S anku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, 
Variihamihira and Yararuchi ). All traces of the 
works of Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka and Vetala- 
bhatta have been lost. 

Amarasiraha was the compiler of a Kosha or 
Sanskrit Dictionary called Amarakosha. There is 
a tradition that he was a Jaina, that he erected a 
temple at Buddhagaya, and that many of his works 
were destroyed by the great Reformer and Philosopher 
S'ankariichSryya, who flourished about 800 A. D«. 
Dr. Macdonell says 1 , ‘The Amarakosha. occupies 
the same dominant position in lexicography as 
Piinini in grammar ; not improbably composed 
about 500 A. D.” 

S'anku was probably the same as S'ankuka 
referred to by Dr. Keith, on whose earlier work on 
Poetics was based, the Vyaktiviveka of Mahiman 
Bhatta who flourished about 1050 A. D. and who 
stated that “inference was sufficient explanation 
of the enjoyment of poetry.” 2 

The date of Ghatakarpara is not known. A lyric 
poem of a very artificial character, consisting only 
of twentytwo stanzas and marked by the use of 
yamakas, called after the author’s name ‘Ghatakar- 
para’ or potsherd which is worked into the last verse, 
is ascribed to him. 3 

1. S. L. 433 . 

2. C.S.L. p.139. 

3. Ibid p. 114 & S. L. p. 333. 
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Va.raruchi is credited with a K&vya by Patanjali, 
author of the Mahiibhashya or ‘the great commentary’ 
on Panini ( the famous grammarian who flourished 
about 300 B.C. ) and of Yoga Sutras which form the 
basis of the Yoga Philosophy. Patanjali lived about 
150 B. C. .Yararuchi is said also to have been the 
author of a treatise on Poetics. &» he must have 
flourished earlier than 150 B. C. 1 

Varabamihira, the famous astrologer and astro- 
nomer, was born adout 505 A. D, ,and died in 587 
A. D. He was the author of three works on Astro- 
logy, viz, Brihat-Sambitii, Brihajjitalta or Horft 
s'.'istra and Laghu-jataka. He was also the author 
of Panchasiddhantika, a practical astronomical 
treatise w ( hich he composed, as ha himself says, in 
427 of the S'aka Samvat, corresponding to 505 
A. D.. 2 

So it is evident that all these authors could not 
have been contemporaries and been associated with 
the Yikramaditya of 58-57 B.C. .This couplet , Dr. 
Mcdonell writes, though often quoted, is ‘an ill-authenti- 
cated verse occurring in a work of the sixteeth 
century'. 3 Under the circumstances we do not obtain 
any help from it regarding the date of Kalidasa, who 
is also mentioned as one of the nine intellectual gems 
of Vikramaditya’s court. 

That Kalidasa was later than As'vaghosha is almost 
certain. As'vaghosha. Dr. Keith says, is in all likelihood 


1. Mcdonell & Keith. 

2. Mcdonell and V Reu, 

3. C. S. L. -P.23 
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“to be reckoned as a contemporary of Kantshka and 
assigned with him either to the end of the first or the 
middle of the second century A. I).’ He also says that 
As'vaghosha influenced Kalidasa's style and refers 
to the fact that Kalidasa must have been indebted to 
As'vaghosha for some passages of Raghuvaras'a “To 
deny or minimise the influence of As'vaghosha on 
Kalidasa is idle; the exit of the young Prince from 
the city brings the women to the windows and tops 
of the houses to gaze on his beauty, a passage (in his 
Buddha Charita) which evokes the rivalry of Kali- 
dasa’s description of Aja’s entry in the Raghuvams'a." 2 

In Kalidiisa’s drama Malavikagnirnitram, the 
following occurs: — 

i srfusrsrercrt 

wwswRwflwj ^>4 i 

( Manager - l have been asked by the Learned 
Assembly to enact Kalidasa’s drama, Malavikagni- 
mitram, at this spring festival. 

Actor - Not so, I pray. Why should the audience pass 
over the compositions of famous poets Bhasa.Saumilla, 
Kaviputra and others .and do great honour to the 
work of Kalidasa, a modern poet ?) 

From the above it appears that Kfilidasa was the 
author of Malavikagnirnitram. and that he was later 
than Bhasa, Saumilla and Kaviputra. Malavikagni- 


1. S. D. p. 161. 

2. C. S. L- p. S3.. 
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mitram is a historical drama’ The S'is'unaga dynasty 
(642-322 B.C.) was followed by the Mauryya dynas- 
ty ( 322-185 B.C.) established by Chandragupta. 
This was succeeded by the S unga dynasty (185-73- 
B.C.), the first king of which was Pushyamitra S’unga 
( 185-149 B.C. ), who ascended the Magadha throne 
after killing his master Brihadratha Mauryya in 
185 B’C. , of whose army he was the S enupati ( com- 
mander-in-chief), by which title he is referred to in 
Maiavikiignimitram. 

Yajnasena and Madhavasena claimed the throne 
of Vidarbha. The former became victorious in the 
conflict. The latter being desirous of allying himself 
with the powerful Prince Agnimitra ( heir-apparent 
of Pushyamitra ), and also his Viceroy at Vidis'ii 
( Bhilsa ), by marrying his sister Malavika to him and 
thus securing his support, set out with her and with 
an escort for Vidisl. But they were imprisoned by the 
frontier-officer of Yajnasena. Madhavasena ’s minister, 
Sumati, and his widowed sister Kauslki escaped 
from the prison with Malavika. They were waylaid by 
robbers, and in the fight Sumati was killed. Malavika 
escaped to the Court of Agnimitra, where she was 
engaged by the chief queen, Dharini, as her personal 
attendant. Later on Kaus'iki, who had assumed the 
role of a nun or Parivrajika joined them; but her dis- 
guise prevented her from being recognised by Malavika. 
The helplessness, beauty and modesty of Malavika, 
who was a mere girl, won the heart of the chief 
queen, who entrusted her to Ganadasa,the dancing and 
singing master, for training. Her portrait made the 
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King fall in love with her. Gautama, the court-jester 
and the King’s companion to gratify his master’s 
desire to see Malavika, provoked a quarrel between 
Ganadilsa and his rival Haradatta. Ganadisa establish 
-ed his supariorty as a teacher by exhibiting Malavika, 
(though against the wishes of the chief queen, who 
had suspected the design, )as a dancer and singer before 
the Court. Mala vika’s beautiful dance and suggestive 
and pathetic song charmed the audience, and the 
King and Malavika fe'.l deeply in love with each other, 
Malavika, being accompanied by her attendant 
Valtulavalika, came at the direction of Dhiirini to 
the garden to touch with her left foot the As'oka tree 
to make it blossom, and opened out her heart to her 
attendant, who being in the confidence of the King, 
readily consented to help her. The King overhearing 
Malavika’s conversation with her attendant, and 
understanding that his love was reciprocated, came 
forth from his hiding place, and was about to embrace 
her, when the second queen Iravati flushed with drink 
and stung with jealousy suddenly came out of her 
place of concealment, and in a tone of bitter satire 
insulted the King and repudiated his advances, and 
induced the chief queen to confine Malavika with her 
attendant in an underground cell. The court-jester 
Gautama, skilfully brought about their release by 
feigning that he had been bitten by a snake, and by 
procuring the snake-crested ring, of great, efficacy in 
snake-poison, from the kind-hearted Dharini, which he 
produced before the jailor. Gautama and Vakulavalika 
contrived another meeting between the King and 
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MiJavikii in an arbour, when they were again sur- 
prised by Iravati, but they were extricated from the 
delicate situation by Dharini’s daughter Vasulakshmi, 
being attacked by a monkey in the garden. The 
tiide aw turned in Malavika’s favour. The As oka 
blossomed and as the chief queen Bad promised to 
fulfil Malavika’s wish, when the flowers of the As'oka 
would Come out, she magnanimously made arrange- 
ments for Malavika’s marriage with the King. Two 
favourable items of news brought about the peaceful 
union of Malavika with her royal lover. One was the 
report of the victory won by Agnimitra s army 
over the King of Vidarbha or Berar ; and among 
those who came with this good news were two girts, 
who recognised Malavika as the Vidarbha princess, 
and later on Kauslki as well. The other was the 
communication by Pushyamitra of the victory 
won by Vasumitra, ( his grandson and the son of 
Agnimitra and Dharini ) over the cavalry of the 
Yavanas, who had captured Pusbyamitra’s AsVa- 
medha horse. The first news removed all objections 
to Agnimitra’s marrying below his rank, and the 
second disarmed completely the jealousy of l)harini, 
if she bad any at that time; and she in the moment 
of her elation united Malavika with her husband. 

The first news refers to the jjjstyriepjl fa$t, the 
waf between Vidisii and "Vidharblia in which kl&gna- 
sena was worsted by the King Agnimitra of Vidar- 
hha, as a result of Which Vidarbha was divided into 
two provinces, separated by the liver Varada CWardhs) 
which is now the bpundary between Berar and the 
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Central Provinces. 1 Aguimitra appointed Madhava- 
sena to the southern, and Yagnasena to the northern 
principality. 

The second event was more important than the 
first. It ended “the second and last attempt by a 

European general to conquer India by land 

From the repulse of Menander, ( the Yavana or 
Creek King ), in or about 153 B.C. until the bom- 
bardment of Calicut by Vaseodagama in A.D. 1502, 
India enjoyed immunity from attack under European 
leadership”. 2 Menander, the Greek king of Kabul and 
the Punjab, wanted to emulate the exploits of Alex- 
ander, and at the head of a formidable force 

y 

annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula of Surashtra 
(Kathiawar), Mathura and besieged Madhyamika 
(Nagari near Chitore) and Saketam in southern 
Oudh, and threatened even Pataliputra, the capital. 
This invasion ( 155-153 B.C. ) was repelled by 
Pushyumitra after a severe struggle, and Menander 
was obliged to retire to his own country.® The 
decisive battle was fought on the Sindhu, either 
Kitli-Sindhu, a tributary of the Cbarmanvati 
(Chambal) flowing within a hundred miles of 
Madhyamika near Chitor, or the Sindhu, a tributary 
of the Yamuna, which would naturally be passed by 
invading forces on the route between Mathura and 
Prayag. 4 From the above, it will appear that 
Kalidasa, the author of Malvikagnimitram, must have 
flourished later than 150 B.C. . 

1. SeealsoC, Ji'l, p, 5!9 2. E. II. I. p. 210. ~ 

‘ 3. Ibid if £. H. I. p. 520 
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In the same passage (quoted on p 29 ) from Mfda- 
vik&gnimitram it is mentioned that KrdidAsa was 
later than the dramatists Bbiisa, Saumilla and Kavi* 
putra 1 >r. Keith say 3 that the probability that Kali- 
dasa was influenced by Bhasa, his predecessor, is turned 
into certainty by the numerous coincidences 
between the works of the two writers, 1 In Act I 
of Abhijnana-S'akuntalam Dushmanta admires the 
propriety of the bark-dress of his lady-love, a 
maiden of the hermitage. In Blnsa’s Pratim'ma- 
taka Sita is described as wearing her dress of bark; 
which evokes the admiration of her female companion. 
So S'akuntalfds watering the garden as an act of 
penance, and her bidding farewell to flowers and trees, 
which arc her foster-children, have their parallels 
in Bhilsa’s PratimfinAtaka. Dushmanta’s assuring 
Anasuya that her speech of welcome is sufficient 
hospitality, is similar to Vfisavadatta’s appreciation 
of the courteous words of the lady of the hermi- 
tage in Bh&sa's Svapnavasavadatta, Again Dush- 
manta’s cpmmand to his general to avoid distur- 
bance in the hermitage resembles the advice given 
by the chamberlain to the servant in this play of 
BMsa. The loss of the lute by Udayana, Bh;lsa*s 
hero, and the loss of the ring by Sakuntal&are parallel 
incidents. As Dushmanta consoles himself with the 
portrait of S'akuntala, whom he , thinks he has lost 
for ever, so Udayana does with the portrait of 
V&savadatta, sent by his parents-in-law (Act vi) 


i. S. D. pp. 124—26. 
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The curse pronounced op S akuntalft by Durv&s&, to 
which her sufferings are due, resembles that pro 
nounced on Avim\raka, the hero of Btosa's drama 
of the same name, by Chandabhiirgava, which 
reduces him to a humble rank. As in Abhijn&na- 
Sakuntalam the lovers are united at the hermitage 
of the sage Mancha, so in Avimftraka they become 
united at the home of Nfirada. But it may be said 
that it is Bhisa who has imitated Kalidasa, and that 
the latter is not indebted to the former. If it were so, 
Bhasa's passages would not be ‘feeble and tasteless* 
and Kilidasa’s ‘aptand brilliant 1 . 1 Dr, Keith says, 
“If we place Bh.tsa about A D. 300, we go as 
far as the evidence allows.** 2 (See also Chap. v). 

Rtjs ekhara, the dramatist and critic of Maha- 
rashtra, who flourished about 900 A.D. accor- 
ding to Doctors MaCdonell and Keith, mentions Sau- 
milla along with Bhlsa and Ramilla, and ascribes 
to Saumilla and Ramilla S'udraka-katM or the 
Romance of S'udraka, who is also introduced by 
Bfmabhatta in his Kadambari. 

‘Kaviputra 1 mentioned in the verse quoted above 
should according t6 Dr. Keith be dual, that is, 
‘Kaviputraub These two Kaviputras are referred to 
in Subhiishit&bali dr an anthology of verses com- 
piled by Vailabhadeva in the fifteenth century. 
Probably they worked together like Saumilla or 
Somila and Ramila, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 

1. s:'d. p. 

2. Ibid p, 95. 
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That the drutnas of Bhfisa, Saumitla and Kavi- 
putras were earlier than those oi Kilirl\sa, is evi- 
dent from the verse quoted. The works of S«tu 
miila and Kaviputras are not extant, and their 
exact dates cannot be determined 

That K'llid&sa flourished earlier than BuiabhaUa, 
the author of Harshaeharita or the biography oi the 
great King Harshavardhana ( 606-047 A.l) ) of Kanauj 
is evident from the following verse which occurs 
in his Harshaeharita — 

Onfmg- *r sn 

g Tfi w f wi re j ig xrafifeiar smreru 
(Is there any one who does not appreciate the good, 
sweet and charming utterances ot Kalidasa, which 
are like fresh blossoms?). According to Dr Keith 
Harshaeharita was composed about (550 AD. 1 . 

Another ifem of evidence which establishes Buu- 
bhatta’s being posterior to Kalidasa is adduced 
by Ratnavali. , Both Mr. Wilson and Sir M. Monier- 
Williams are of opinion that the author ot the 
Ratnavali is indebted to Kalidasa. ‘‘The author is 
under considerable obligation to Iris predecessors 
and specially to Kalidasa, from the Vikramor- 
vasl of which writer, several situations and some 
of the dialogues even are borrowed.” ” Again 
“The plot of the Ratnavali resembles in its love- 
intrigues that of the Vikramorva^'j, Malnvikagni- 
mitr.i &c., and in like manner presents us with 

x. c. 

2. Theatre df^he Hindus by H. II. Wilson. 
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a valuable picture of Hindu manners, in medie- 
val times." 3 According to Dr. Macdonell Ratns- 
vali was probably composed in the first half of 
the seventh century, at least before Harsha's 
deiith which occurred in 64-7, by Bina residency 
at his court, to whom it has been ascribed by tradi- 
tion. 

The occurrence of Greek astronomical terntfc like 
j.lmitra ( diametron ) the lion in the zodiac** and uchcha 
(L, au.r-apez ol a planet’s orbit) in Kumfirasambhava, 
Vikramorvasl and Raghuvams a has led some scholars 
to place KMidftsa after Aryyabhata* 2 ‘who was born, 
as he himself tells us, at Pataliputra in 476 
A.D . These terms do not occur in Suryya Siddhan- 
ta, the first Hiftriu astronomical work, com- 
posed about ;>00 A.D . But it has been shown 
by itr. Thibaut that an Indian astronomical treat- 
ise, undoubtedly written under Greek influence, 
the Romaka Siddlianta or The Roman Manual', 
is older than Aryyabhatiya ( Aryyabliatu’s work', 
and cannot be placed later than 400 AD. “It 
may be added that a passage of Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvarnsam— 5t feft 
5T3nfir: — (xiv-40) has been erroneously adduced in 
support of the astronomical argument (that 
Kalidasa was later than Aryyabhata) as implying 
that eclipses of the moon are due to the shadow 
of the earth: it Iteally refers only to t He spots in 


x. 


Indian Wisdom M. Monier WilUa 

S D. p, 146, 
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in the <mooff as are caksed, in accordance with 
the doctrine in the Pur.fnas by a reflection of 
the earth”, i 

In the Aihole ( Ayyavole in the Bijftpur District) 
inscription of Prince Ravikirtti composed in connexion 
with the erection of the stone-temple of Jinendra dur- 
ing the reign of Pulikes'i II in 556 S'aka (63435 
A.D.) occurs the following jfafriu tfrfaa t faq - 

(Victorious lie Ravikirtti, who 

has attained the fame of K ilidasa and Bh.iravi) 2 

From what has been said above, it is clear that 
Kllldlsa flourished later than 400 A.D and earlier 
than 634 A.D. . 

To say as Mr S. Ray his done, that K'.lidisa 
lived after the publication of the grammar of 
Pftnini (400 B.C.) and before that of Peumjali 
(2nd.oentuiy B.C ) on the ground that some of the 
expressions used by Kalidasa are not sanctioned 
by Patanjali, though they are allowed by Pfinim, 
is opposed to the 'history of the development of 
Sanskrit. ‘‘Patanjali wrote his Bh'ishya for a 
language, which was fast vanishing and going 
out of use. It is a, well-known fact that when 
he wrote, literary vernaculars (which were influen- 
cing Sanskrit) h^ad grown up in different provin- 
ces and that he was legislating for the speech of 
the Sishtai only. The word Shhta means a well- 
to-do Brdjhman inhabitant of Aryyivarta, who 
was an expert in at least on# Of the sciences of 
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the Hindus..., Other .schools 'Of grammar 

were constantly rising ^up ■‘for thd purpose of 
validating Vernacularised expressions^ in Sanskrit, 
or better perhaps. Sanskritiscd Vernacular expres- 
sions/’ 1 

That Kilid.isa composed his lyric poems Ritusatn- 
hara and Meghaduta before 473 — 74 A.D. (529 
Vikrama or M'tlava Samvat ) is evident from an 
inscription ( Pras'asti or panegyric on' the temple 
of the Sun ) composed in accordance with the orders 
of the Guild (3? of Sillc-weavers of Dasapura 

or Mandasor, in the reign of the Gnpta Emperor 
Kum.iragupta II '409 — 170 A. I). ) by Vatsalibatti 
to commemorate the erection in 437 — 38 A.D. and 
the repair in 473 -74 A 1), of the temple by the* 
Guild of Silk-weavers, who had emigrated from 
Latavishaya or Central and Southern Gujerat into' 
the city of Dasapura, which was then being governed 
by King Bandhuvasman 2 

This inscription consists “of a poem of no fewer 
than fburtvfour stanzas'* composed in the KSvva 
style by “Vatsabhatti, a man of inferior 
poetic talent, who knew arid utilised the poems 
of Kilidlsa” \ as the following quotations will 
show, and who himself alleged, that he had pro- 
duced his work with eifort ( STSTOfesTT ). 

While giving^ a glowing description of Dasapura, 
the new home Of the Guild of Silk- weavers, which 

1. J. a>>. K. S., v«l II. Pt I. 

2. C. I. IS. 

3. S. L. pp. 320—21. 



became the 'forehead-decoration of the earth (and) 
which ddorncd with a thousand mountains 
and with trees weighed down with flowers, and 
with lakes beautified by ducks and water-lilies, 
Vatsabhatti describes the houses of the city 
thus : — 

’jfrfn n 
’UTJrcRTratfef sfhJuirfwfT 
«5%+'iIh i 

■ snfirarfSr ii 

‘Here the houses have waving flags (and) arc 
♦ full of tender women, (and) are very white, 
(and) extremely lofty, resembling the peaks ot white 
clouds lit up with forked lightning, And other long 
buildings on the roofs of the houses, with arbours 
in them, are beautiful, being like the lofty summits of 
(the mountain) KaiUsa, and being vocal With songs 
(like those) of the Gandharvas; having pictured 
representations arranged ( in them ) ; (and) being 
adorned with groves of waving plantain-trees * 1 

Compare with this the sixty -sixth stanza 
(the first stanza of the second cloud— 3 ^r5w:) of 
KftlidSsa’s Meghaduta. where the Yaksha, who has 
been feeling keenly his long separation from his 
wife as a punis^men^« Inflicted on him by his 
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master for neglect of duty, and who has en- 
treated a Cloud to carry a message lo her, 
describes to him (the Cloud) the city of Alak&, 
where his beloved is living — 

wffcnu STfcigrai; fe^^reutafr. i 

_ • r* «r 

wwRW W4 ^ T^fnn'j 

5IRJR[1W $9133*13 wflwJ II 
SI?R1 

tw-M? fsaroctta *tw ; 

TOka owm «tti, 

cwr wg ntcnr ; 

SfC?1 CT^ n«11 , 

f«Wl wr ; 

stfe awaai esratet «t«tl 

ct ’iffa a& amrnr ct— B. C. M. 

There every palace with thy glory vies, 

Whose soaring summits kiss the lofty skies; 

Whose beauteous inmates bright as lightning glare, 
And tabors mock the thunders of the air; 

The rainbow flickering gleams along the walls, 
And glittering rain, in sparkling diamonds, falls.-W. 
(flfvran: adorned with pictures^ has* been omitted in 
the translation). 

Compare also Vatsabhattifs — 

“ua wife t 
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where, i.e , in Dasapura, the lakes are beautiful with 
the swans Jthat are encaged in the pollen that falls 
from the water-lilies shaken by the tremulous 
waves”, 1 2 

with the following from Megha.dula — 

where, i.e , in Alaku- (the lakes afe full of) lotus 
plants, which always bear flowers, a'nd which 
are surrounded, as it were with a girdle, with 
rows of swats. 

Also Vatsabhatti’s — 


(Here, i.e , in Dasapura the woods are adorned 
with lordly trees that are bowed down by 
the weight of their flowers and are full of the 
sounds of the flights of bees that hum loudly 
though intoxication (caused by the juices ol the 
flowers that they suck) 3 , with Kalidasa’s 

(Where, i.e,, in Alaka, the trees always bear 
flowers and resound with the music of intoxic- 
ated bees ) 4 

We may compare also the description of the 
winter at Dasapura, where the Solar Temple was 
erected in 493 (Malava Era) — 



(which season on account of cold) is destitute of 


1. C.I. no i8. 

2 , M.D. 70. 

3 C. 1 . 18. 

4. M.D. 70 . 
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the enjoyment of the beams of the moon and 
(sitting in the open air on) the flat roofs Of 
houses and sandalwood perfumes and paint fans 
and necklaces, 1 * 

with Kalidasa’s description of the same season 
(-filftf? pr winter, litevally, the dewy season), . in his 
Ritusamhara or the Cycle of Seasons — 

h to sPjRjTOsftercn, sitoi fef ?m*RT u 2 

(Now fragrant sandal, cooled by Chandra’s ray, 

Nor roofs of houses lighted by the moon, 

Nor breezes cold, with long-continued frost, 

Afford delight, or animate the mind — S.J. 

Also Kalidasa's sffcf twliw ,£ i.e„ lovers 
overcoming the bitter cold of winter enjoy a 
sound sleep, » 

with the similar idea in Vatsabhatti’s description 
of winter in which the falling of frost and enow 
is derided by lovers. 

M. M. H» P. S’astri :i after saying that the ins- 
cription of 404 A.D. describes the rainy season, 
that of 423 autumn, that of 437 winter, and those of 
473 and 533 spring, states that the resemblances 
between Vatshbhatti and Kalidasa simply prove 
the existence of a poetic custom in , the period 
(404-533 A.D.) to describe seasons in a particular 
manner and do not establish the indebtedness of one 
poet to the other. But the points of agreement 

7Tc.l7l8. ~~ 

2. S'isira-3. 

3. J.B.O.R.S. 
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are so many, that the theory of indebtedness cannot 
be thus explained away. 

That Kalidasa will borrow some of the passag- 
es of his Meghaduta and Ritusamhara from 
Vatsabhatti, will appear improbable to every 
one, who has taken care to compare these two 
poems with Vatsabbatti's poem in the Mandasor 
inscription 1 . Vatsabhatti himself says that he has 
composed it with much pains ( — the afore- 
said panegyric on the Temple pf the Sun — 
tfaai ). Though he “makes every attempt 

to show his knowledge of the rules of the Kavya, 
uses no less than twelye metres” and describes, 
the two seasons Of winter and spring, his inferi- 
ority to Kalidasa is beyond question* specially on 
account of his adoption of the stilted Gauda or 
eastern style as shown by the “use of long com- 
pounds in verse even to the extent of filling a 
whole stanza, more often to filling a line” 2 . 
Kalidasa follows the earlier, simpler, and more 
refined Vaidarbha or southern style in his poetry. 
The decline of Kavya style liegan with the death 
of Kalidasa (see Chap. VI). 

In the circumstances we shall not be very 
wrong, if \ye place Kalidasa between the approxi- 
mate limits 400 and 47$ AsO . It, is needless to 

* * 

say that there is no conpexidn between him 
and Vikramaditya of 58 B.C. . 

There is still at Ujjaini the tradition that 
Kalidasa was the poet of the court of Vikrams- 
" I. c. I. W. 2. C. S. L. p. 49. 
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ditya, and that Vikramaditya succeeded his elder 
brother Bhartrihari, who being disgusted with 
the faithlessness of his wife, resigned his king- 
ship, and began to practise austerities in a dark 
labyrinthine underground cell, in which is to be 
found his image in the attitude of meditation 
This cell is situated on the S'ipra amidst the 
ruins of an old town. * There are still to be 
found at Ujjaini the Chabbiskhamba or the twenty- 
four-pillared gate t of Vikramitditya, the Kalikadevi 
of Vikramaditya and Kalidasa Pandit, as the 
Panda or priest styled the great poet, the Maha- 
kala or S'iva, mentioned by the poet in his 
Meghaduta, and still visited by numerous pil- 
grims, and the hermitage of Sandipani. the precep- 
tor of Krishna f apd Balariima. Of course there 
were several Vikramftdityas associated with this 
ancient city, the first having flourished about 5b 
B.C. . The present Ujjaini is a big town contain-, 
ing more than fifty thousand inhabitants, and stan- 
ding on the SiprA, and 1>elonging to the Mah&- 
raja of Gwalior and, enjoying among other ameni- 
ties electric light and filtered water. Among 
other places of Interest the Observatory ofSawaji 
Jaysing with its mathematical instruments made 
of the finest marble ’ftnd Situated on a secluded 
and beautiful bend of the S'iprA is worth visiting. 
The climate is miid even in midsummer. The 
shortest route from Calcutta is via Chheoki (near 
Allahabad), K&tni, BinA and BhupAl. 

Though Vikramfiditya and K&lid&sa are now 
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mere names in tbis old and famous city, though 
its "'glory and glow'’ have passed away, yet the visi- 
tor, who is not wholly engrossed “by the present’s 
spell”, cannot but exclaim here, on seeing an anci- 
ent relic, with Longfellow, - 

This is the place. Stand still my steed. 

Let me review the scene. 

And summon from the shadowy past, 

The forms that once have been. 



Chapter II. 

Kalidasa and Yasodharman. 

' Great is advertisement with little men’-— Sir 
Owen Seaman, 

Let us now examine the hypothesis that Kali- 
dasa was a contemporary of Yas'odharman, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Huns led by 
their emperor Mihiragula. This was achieved 
about 528 A.D. 

Kalidasa in describing the Digviyaya (world-con- 
quest) of Raghu says — 

gmrartaptf wrdgswroct 

(Raghu showed so much prowess to the Huns 
on the Sindhu, that their wives rendered their 
cheeks red by striking them with their hands on 
account of the death of their husbands). 

In the latter part of the fourth Century A IT 
a fresh batch of nomads moved westwards from the 
steppes of Asia to seek subsistence* and became 
divided info two main streams-— one directed its 
devastating course towards Europe and the other 
towards the valley of the Oxus 8 . M By the middle 
of the fifth century the latter ” — the HephthaJUtes, 

j. b7h. I p.337. 

a R.V.IV. 68. 

3. E. H I p. 333. 
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EphthaHtes or White * Huns — “founded a power- 
ful empire in the Oxus basin, whence they car- 
ried their conquest down to Gandbiira and be- 
yond the Indus in the South, and as far as Kho- 
tan and Karashahr in the East. ’’ 1 

These barbarians (specially the western section) 
are thus described by Dr. Smith — The Huns were 
an Asiatic race who dwelt for some centuries in the 
plain of Tartary and were formidable to the 
Chinese Empire, long before they were known to 
the Romans. It was to repel the inroads of the 
Huns that the Chinese built their celebrated wall, 
fifteen hundred miles in length. A portion of the 
nation afterwards migrated westwards, conquered 
the Alani, a warlike race between the Volga and 
Tanais and then crossed into Europe about 375 
A D. . The appearance of these barbarians excited 
the greatest terror both among the Romans and 
the Germans. They are described by the Greek 
and Roman historians as hideous and repulsive 
beings resembling apes, with broad shoulders, flat 
noses and small black eyes deeply buried in their 
head, while their manners and habits wejre savage 
to the last degree” a . 

The Chinese traveller Sung Yun, who was sent 
in 518 A.D, by the Chinese Empress of the North- 
ern Wei Dynasty to seek for sacred Buddhistic 
books, crossed the Tsungling mountains, and came 
to the land of the Yetha(Ephthalites), who had 

, I. Sir A. Stein — Ancient Khotan Chap. HI, Section II, p. 58. 

2. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
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by this time acquired settled habits, and whom he 
thus describes — ‘They have no walled towns, but 
they keep order by means of a standing army 
that constantly moves here and there. These 

people use felt garments They have no 

written character They receive tribute from all 

surrounding nations, on the south as far as 
Tiehlo, on the north the entire country of Laeleh, 
eastward to Khotan, and west to Persia — more 

than forty countries in all The king puts 

on his robes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is, supported by four golden Phoe- 
nix birds The royal ladies of the Yetha 

country also wear state robe?, which trail v on the 
ground three feet and more ; they have special 
train-bearers for carrying those lengthy robes. 
They also wear on their heads a horn in length 
eight feet and more, three feet of its length being 

red coral Both the rich and poor have their 

distinctive modes of dress. These people are of 
all the four tribes of barbarians the most powerful^ 
The majority of them do not believe in Buddha. 
Most of them worship false gods. They kill liv- 
ing creatures and eat their flesh (In 520 - 

A.D.) we entered the kingdom of Gandhiira 

this is the country (of the Kushans) which the 
Yethas destroyed, Sand they afterwards set up Lae- 
leh » (a misreading of the Turkish title tegini) to 
be king over the country; since which event 


I. E. H. I. p. 328 n. 
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two geoe ations have passed. The disposition of 
this king was cruel and vindictive, and he prac- 
tised the most barbarous atrocities. He did not 
believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship de- 
mons. The people of the country belonged entire- 
ly to the Brahman caste; they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read 
the sacred books, when suddenly the king came 
into power, who was strongly opposed to any- 
thing of the sort,” 3 The Lae-leh, whom Sungyua 
saw installed in Gandh&ra in 520 A.D. , was 
Mihiragula or Mihirakula, the son of Toramina, 
the Attila of India, as Mr. Vincent Smith 
calls him. The Gandhlra section of the White 
Huns, it appears from Sungyun’s account, had 
established themselves in this part of India in 
about 484 AJD. after overthrowing the kingdoms 
of Persia and Kabul. 

Skandagupta, the Gupta emperor (455-467 or 
469) just after his accession repelled an attack 
of a swarm of the Huns, who had separated 
themselves from the main body on the Oxus basin* 
i The Gupta empire after the conquests of Samn- 
dragupta (330380 A.D.) and Chandragupta II (380 
•415) extended from the Brahmaputra on the 
east (excepting Samatata or the delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra) to the Arabian sea 
on the west, and from the foot of the Hima- 
layas on the north to the Narmada on the souths 
Sindh, Surishtra (Kathiawar) and Cutch were inclu- 

l> B. R R. Vol I p.p. XC, XCI, XCIX, c. 
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ded in the Gupta dominions. The northwestern 
boundary was constituted by the Chenab up to its 
junction with the Sutlej, Between the Chenab 
on the northwest and the Chambal on the south' 
west there were several republican or oligarchical 
tribes e.g. , the Yaudheyas, the Madrakas and the 
Arjuniyanas under the protection of the Gupta 
emperor. The portion of western India, west of 

the Chambal, north of Barada, and south Of 

Bikanir, was not under the Guptas. “Beyond 

these wide limits the frontier kingdoms of Assam 
(Kiimarupa)and the Gangetic delta, as well as 
those on the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and the free tribes of Rajputana (already men 
tioned) and Malwa were attached to the empire 
by bonds of subordinate alliance *’ x . The whole 
of the south of India except Chera and Pandya 
in the extreme south was overrun by Samudra- 
gupta and had to acknowledge his supremacy ait 
least for the time being. Even the king of Cey- 
lon sent two monks with gems as presents and 
requested his permission to found a monastery at 
Buddha Gaya. 

The Huns, after their settlement at Gandhara 
' (I>i8trict of Peshawar) in about 480 A. D. , con* 
quered the country bfetween Gandhara and the 
Chenab (the northwestern limit of the Gupta 
empire) . Then they marched southwards and 
must have experienced considerable difficulty in 
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Overcoming the protected warlike tribes of Rij- 
putana. But the latter could not stem the devas* 
tating onrush of the barbaric horde, and shared 
the same . fate as that of the Ostrogoths and 
Romans in Europe. 

There is reason to believe that the Huns did 
not find the conquest of the Gupta dominions 
between the Ganges and the Narmada so easy. 
They could only drive a wedge into this portion 
between Mandasor and Ujjaini in the west and 
Banda, Nagod and Jabbalpur on the east. After 
the death of Skandagupta, this tract became virtu* 
ally independent under local chiefs. Some of them 
like Yas'pdharman completely severed their connex- 
ion with the Gupta Emperor, and others nomi- 
nally acknowledged his suzerainty, as the inscrip- 
tions indubitably prove. 

In the Indore (Indrapur in Central India) copper- 
plate inscription dated 465—66 A. D., Skanda- 
gupta is described as Paramabhattaraka and Mgha- 
rajadhiraja. Skandagupta was succeeded by KumS- 
ragupta II who ruled from 469 to 476, Even he is 
thus described in the Stone-slab inscription of the 
Silk-weavers of Mandasor in Central India, com- 
memorating their repair of a Solar temple in 
473—74 A. D. 

a* i l l-jl./i; u £jT | 

$ 

(While Kumaragupta was reigning over the 
(whole) earth, whose pendulous marriage-string is 
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the verge of the four oceans } whose large breasts 
are (the mountains) Sumeru and KailSsa; (and) 
whose laughter is the full-blown flowers showered 
from the borders of the woods) 1 . « 

The mention of the Malava year instead of the 
Gupta year may raise a doubt regarding the soli- 
darity of Kumiiragupta's empire, but it is possible 
that the Mandasor people were more familiar with 
the Vikrama or Malava than with the Gupta 
Era. 

In the Eran (situated in the district of Sau- 
gor in Central India) inscription 2 commemorating 
the erection in 484-85 of the flagstaff column 
(^rswi) of god Janardana or Vishnu by a chief 
named Matri vishnu and his brother Dhanyavishntt, 
during the reign of the feudatory king Surasmi- 
chandra and the Suzerain Budhagupta, the latter 
(Budhagupta who feigned from about 476 to 525 
A.D. ) is described as a or King. He is not 

called Paramabhattftraka Mahirajadhiraja. This 
indicates that Surasmichandra was virtually the 
king to whom Matrivishnu was tributary, that 
Toramtma, the king of the Huns, had not as yet 
conquered tliis part of Central India, and that 
Budhagupta exercised only nominal sovereignty 
over it. 

In the Eran inscription on the image of god 
Vishnu in the form of a boar ( wurciV <KT$ig& ) 
erected by the aforesaid Dhanyavishnu after the 

1. Meet’s C. I. p. 86. 

2. C. I. no. 1<). 
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death of his brother Matrivishnu, neither the name 
of the feudatory Sura4michandra nor of the suzerain 
Gupta emperor is mentioned, but instead the name of 
Toramatia, the Hun King, occurs — 

suit gfctf 

(In the first year while the Maharijadhiraja, 
the glorious Toramana of great fame (and) of 
great lustre is governing the earth) l . 

This inscription is not dated, but it is men- 
tioned that it was engraved after the death of 
Matrivishnu in the first year of the reign of 
Toramana. So it must have been later than 484- 
85 A.D. , the date of the other Bran inscription. 
Therefore Toramana must have conquered this 
portion of Central India — from Gwalior to Sau- 
gor after 484*85 A.D. . If w« take the year to 
be 490 A.D. , it is necessary for us to regard it 
as the first year of Toramana’s reign, which 
may, however, mean his reign in this part of 
India, which was before this time part of the 
Gupta Empire. 

In the undated Gwalior Sanskrit inscription 
on the temple of the Sun erected on the Gopa 
hill of Gwalior by Matricheta are mentioned 
the names of the Hun kings Toramana and his 
son Mihirakula. “ (There was) a ruler ( of the 
earth ) of great merit, who was rejjpwned by 
the name of the glorious Toramana, by whom, 
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through (his) heroism that was specially charac- 
terised by truthfulness, the earth was governed 
with justice. Of him the fame of whose family 
has risen high, the son (is) he of unequalled 
prowess, the lord of the Earth, who is renowned 
under the name of Mihirakula (and) who (him- 
self) unbroken (broke the power of Pas'upati). 
While (he) the king, the remover of distress, poss- 
essed of large and pellucid eyes, ip governing the 
earth; in the augmenting ( qfcfcpRtiA ) reign (and) 
in the fifteenth year of him the best of kings 
('TOPI W* ) ” *. If we take 490 A.D.- a 

hypothetical date— -as the first year of Toramana’s 
reign, and 493 A,D. as the date of Mihiraku’a’s 
accession to his father’s throne, the date of this 
inscription w-ill be about 508 A.D. , as it was 
composed in the fifteenth year of Mihirakula's 
reign. 

In the ErSu stone-pillar inscription of 510-11 
A.D. commemorating the glorious death in battle 
of the illustrious king Goparaja, son of King 
Madhava, and the cremation along with his body 
of his wife, who became a Sati, occurs the name 
of Bhanugupta, “the bravest man on the earth, 
a mighty king equal to Partha, (the great war- 
rior of the Mahabharata ) exceedingly heroic” ®. 
Goparaja appears to be a local chief. Bhanugupta, 
the Gupta Emperor, came to his assistance, and 
fought a very famous battle. This must have 

1. G 1> no. 37, p.p. 162-63. 

2 . C. I. no. so. 
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been a fight with Mihiragula or probably with 
his viceroy, and must have ended inspite of Gopa- 
rija’s death at the moment of victory, at least in 
the withdrawal of the Huns from this part of the 
country, for the name of the Hun King is not 
mentioned, and the date is given in the Gupta Era» 

In the four copper-plate land-grants (num- 
bered as 21, 22, 28 and 25 of Mr. Fleet’s Gupta Ins- 
criptions ) of 475— 76, 482—83, 510—11 and 528—29 
A.D. to Brahmans or Gods by Mahtraj.'i Ilastin of 
Dabhili or western Chedi (Jabbalpur) and his son 
Samkshobha, the expression (in the 

enjoyment of sovereignty of Gupta kings) occurs. 
This shows that though acknowledging nominally 
the sovereignty of Gupta kings, and using their 
era, they did not even care to mention the name 
of the Gupta emperor of the time, and consequent- 
ly that they were practically independent. The 
omission of the name of the Hun king also indi- 
cates the fact that the Hun dominion did not 
extend eastwards to Nagod and Jabba^ur. In 
the undated Stone-pillar inscription, No. 24 of Mahii- 
rajaB Hastin and Sarvanath, local chiefs in this 
part (Baghelkhand Division) of Central India, 
riven the expression (in the enjoyment 

&c.) does not occur. From these we can reasonably 
conclude that even before the irruption of the 
Huns into Central India, the disintegration of the 
Gupta Empire had begun. 

The same conclusions can,be drawn from Mr. Fleet's 
Gupta inscriptions numbered as 26, 27, 28, and 
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31. In these copperplate grants of lands to Brah- 
mans or God 9 by Maharaja Jayanatha and his 
son Sarvanitha of Uchchakalpa (somewhere between 
Nagod and Jabbalpur) of 493-94, 496-97, 512-13, 
and 533-34 A.D., the Gupta Era is mentioned, 
but as in No. 24 even the expression &c. 

(in the enjoyment &c.) is omitted. It appears 
that the chiefs of Uchchakalpa were not inclined 
to acknowledge even the nominal sovereignty of 
the Gupta Kings, and Maharaja Sarvaniitha in 
the copperplate grant No. 24 dissuaded Maha- 
raja Hastin from mentioning ( 53 &c.) in the ins- 
cription. Even after the signal defeat inflicted 
by Yasodharman on Mihirakula before ^3-34 A.D., 
Sarvanatha enjoyed independence, as the copper- 
plate grant (No. 31) proves. 

It is also a debatable point whether the dis- 
trict round Mandasor was conquered by the 
Hun Kings, for * Yasodharman, whom some scho- 
lars identify with the legendary VikramSditya, 
says in his famous Mandasor inscriptions— 

infant ntawif** 

(He by whom (his) head has never been brought 
into humility of obeisance to any other sa>, r e 
(the god) Sthanu (Siva) ) l . 

Now who was Yasodharman ? He was most 
probably a local chief or an astute and able 
political adventurer, who availing himself of the 
weakness of the Gupta Empire in the beginning 
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of. the sixth century, when there was no able 
ruler like Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, and 
Skandagupta, made himself the independent King 
of a small territory with Mandasor or Dasor as 
his capital. We have seen that Maharajas Hastin, 
Samkshova, Jayanatha and Sarvan.ttha , rulers 
of the Eastern portion of Central India, similarly 
made themselves virtually independent. So Yas'o- 
dharman, who knew how to advertise himself, 
could well say that he had never acknowledged 
the supremacy of any other person except S'iva, 
the God whom he worshipped, and whom he 
invoked at the beginning of his inscription, and 
who enabled him to humiliate his enemies — 
“spirit: stthi $3: i” 

( ‘May that banner of (the God) S'ulapani (S'iva) 
destroy the glory of your enemies ) ’ 1 . 

Mihirakula or more properly Mihira-gula (the 
Sun-flower) , the Indian Attila., the Scourge speci- 
ally of the Buddhists, as we shall see later on, 
became for his atrocities a national menace. 
Though not hitherto able to advance his stand- 
ard effectively in Central India, he entertained 
the design of extending his Indian dominions 
beyond the Yamuna in the east and in the south. 
The Gupta Emperor Biiladitya (Narasimhagupta) , 
who had already lost his territory west of the 
Jumna arid part of Central India, concluded a 
treaty ' With Mihirakula and agreed to pay him 
an annual tribute in lieu of further molestation. 

x.-C I. 33. 
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]t is true that BaUditya was stili the ruler of 
part of the United Provinces, Magadha and Ben- 
gal, but his kingdom was tottering, and the 
formidable array of the cruel Huns had demora- 
lised his soldiers, and he was not therefore in- 
clined to imperil the territories which he still retain- 
ed by fighting a pitched battle . This is evident 
from Hiuen Tsiang’s (629 A 1).) statement 1 that 
Baliiditvaraja refused to pay tribute to Mihira- 
kula or Mahirakula. After Mihirakula had been 
captured by Bahlditya the former remarked ** The 
Subject and the Master have changed places’' 2 . 

But the princes of Central India, which was 
now. i e. , about 525 A,D. threatened by Mihira- 
kula, saw that success depended only on pres’Ciit- 
ing a united front to this terrible enemy. Several 
princes of northerly India like Yishnuvardhana 
of Thaneswar joined this confederacy of Hindu 
Princes. Yas'odharman, King of Mandasor, was 
the Soul of this patriotic movement. The allied 
army routed the horde of the foreign tyrant in 
a pitched battle, but the enemy fied with the 
remnant of his army. 

Yas'odharman, who had organised this armed 
resistance, and who was not noted for his modesty, 
and who knew that self-advertisement paid — 
as it does even now — erected a magnificent mono- 
lith column more than thirty-nine feet in height 
with a shaft having sixteen sides on which 
he ordered the Sculptor Govinda to engrave his 

1 8c 2 — B. B. R. — i — 168*69. 
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achievements, versified at his suggestion with 
appiopriate rhetorical embellishments by Vasula. 
The worldly-wise Yas'odharman knew that his 
glorious feats were too valuable to be left to the 
tender (though ‘tender’ is not the right word in 
connexion with stone) mercies of a single stone- 
pillar. So he caused another column to be con- 
structed on which he ordered the engraving of 
a duplicate inscription describing his famous deeds. 
But he forgot that “ Death comes even to monum- 
ental stones, and the names inscribed thereon”, 
that “ marble and recording brass decay, and 
like the engraver’s memory, pass away” . The 
second memorial-pillar was found broken into 
fragments, and the first which he fondly hoped 
“would endure to the time of the destruction of 
the world” was discovered in 1884 by Mr. Fleet, 
lying detached from its base and capital in a 
field near Mandasor, the chief town of the Man- 
dasor district of Maharaji Scindia’s dominions in 
western Malwa. 

That the Hun king was proud, was cruel 
and uncultured and was destitute of virtue, is 
stated by Yasodharman in the inscription. “He 
(Yas'odharman) to whose arm which is stead- 

fast in the successful carrying-out of vows for the 
benefit of mankind, the earth betook itself (for succour) 
when it was afflicted by kings (like Mihirakula) 
of the present age, who manifested pride, who 
were cruel through want of proper training, who 
from delusion transgressed the path of good con- 
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duct (and) who were destitute of virtuous 
delights. ” 1 

Then Yas'odharman describes his prowess and 
the extent of his empire — ' 


— 

Ssthair* 

ubpfa it 


"He (Yas'odharman ) spurning (the confinement of) 
the boundaries of his own house enjoys those 
countries which were not enjoyed (even; by the 
lords of the Guptas (lordly guptas) whose prow- 
ess was displayed by invading the whole earth 
(and) which the command of the chiefs of the 
Hunas that established itself on the tiaras of 
many kings, failed to penetrate. -) ’ 

Again — 



qniff ri g gg \ 

^ « — . r ^ . . r 

ajfiwnn: fopfc || 
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(He before whose feet, chieftains, having their 
arrogance removed by the strength of (his) arm, 
bow down, from the neigbourhood of the (river) 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) up to the mountain 


1 & 2. C. I. no. 33. 
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Mahendra (southwest of Cuttack), the lands nt 
the foot of which are impenetrable through the 
groves of (palmyra? ) trees (and) from (Himalaya) 
the mountain of snow, the table-lands of which 
are embraced by the (river) Gangii, up to the 
Western Ocean, by which all the divisions of the 
earth are made of various hues through the inter- 
mingling of the rays of the jewels in the locks 

of hair on the tops of (their heads he to 

whose feet respect was paid, with complimentary 
presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 
the top of (his) head by even that (famous) 
Mihirakula, whose forehead was pained through 
being bent low down by the strength of (his ) 
arm in (the act of compelling) obeisance.) 1 

From the above it will appear that Yas'o- 
dharman boasts of his being the lord of the 
country between the Himalayas on the north, and 
the tract watered by the Ganges and its tribu- 
taries and Mahendragiri in the Ganjatn District on the 
(south, and between the Brahmaputra on the 
east and the Arabian Sea on the west. He also 
prides himself on his enjoying those countries, 
which were not ruled even by the Guptas and 
the Huns. Though he was so great a monarch, 
yet nothing is known of him except two broken 
columns, and a stone-slab in vyhieh he plays a 
subordinate part. 

The probable explanation is this. The Gupta 
Emperor had become a tributary or feudatory of the 

I. C. I. no. 33. 
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Hun King. As Yas'odharman at the head of the 
allied troops defeated Mihiriikula, he became theoret- 
ically the ruler of both the dominions of the Guptas 
and of the Huns ; and so his dominions were wider 
than those of either. 

But Yas'odharman's boast was short-lived. We 
iind a few years afterwards, i. e., in 533-34 A.D. 
that he had himself become the tributary of King 
V ishnu vard hana . 

An inscription of 533-34 A.D., on a stone-tablet 
was discovered by Mr. Fleet in 1885. It was found 
in an old well in Mandasor Its object was to record 
the construction of a large well by Daksha, the 
younger brother of Dharmadosha, minister of King 
Vishu vard liana, in memory of their deceased uncle 
Abhayadatta. Both the inscriptions (and also the 
duplicate of the first) in which Yas'odharman's name 
occurs were engraved by the same person Govinda. 
In it are mentioned not only the name of Yasodhar- 
man, but, also of Vishnuvardhana — 


aw mih aw*?: amTOnwTO i 

wit fwft f&rcra arn tfo gnar uvuiftrcfa H i 


Mr. Fleet translates it thus — 

“Now victorious is that tribal ruler, having the 
name of the glorious Yas'odharman, who having 
plunged into the army of (his) enemies, as if into a 
grove of thorn-apple trees, (and) having bent down 
the reputations of heroes like the tender creepers of 
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trees, effects the adornment of (his) body with the 
fragments of young sprouts, which are the wounds 
inflicted by him. 

And again victorious over the earth is the same 
king of men, glorious Vishnuvardhana, the conqueror 
in war faff) by whom his own famous lineage, 

which has the aulikat crest has been brought to a 
state of dignity that is ever higher and higher.” 

Vishnuvardhana’s eulogy does not end here. It 
is continued thus — ‘‘By him (Vishnuvardhana) having 
brought into subjection with peaceful overtures and 
by war, the very mighty kings of the east and many 
kings of the north, this second name of “supreme 
king of kings and supreme lord” pleasing in the world 

(but) difficult of attainment, is carried on high, 

Through the dust, grey like the hide of an ass, — 
stirred up by his armies, which have (their) banners 
lifted on high ; (and) which have the lodhra trees 
tossed about in all directions by the tusks of (their) 
infuriated elephants , (and) which have tne crevices 
of the Vindhya mountains made resonant with the 
noise of (their) journeying through the forests, — the 
orb of the sun appears dark (and) dui. -rayed, as if 
it were an eye in a peacock’s tail reversed ” ' 

Dr. Macdonell in his History of Sanskrit Lit era 
ture (p. 23) identifies Yasodharman with Vislaiu- 
vardhana. But Messrs. Fleet and Hoern.e differen- 
tiate the two. That they were different men 
appears from Yas odharman’s eulogy being finished 


l. C. I 38. 
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in one couplet, while Vishnuvardbana's description 
covers as many as four. The former is called a 
Janendra (a ruier of men), and the latter i. e., Yishnu- 
vardhana, Narad hi pa ti and Rijidhinija Paramesvara 
or a ruler of men and the supreme king and the 
supreme lord. Yasodharman is described as having 
plunged into the ranks of his enemy and humiliated 
them — the reference being evidently to his victor 
over the Huns, but Vishnuvardhana is lauded, for 
exalting his lineage, for bringing into subjection 
mighty kings of the east and the north and also of 
the south (as is evident from the crevices of the 
Yimihya mountains being made resonant by his 
army). The particles and r in the third line 
quoted above mean ‘‘again or also* and “even he’’ 
respectively. 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Fleet, when 
he says that though Vishnuvardhana had the titles 
of R;ij\dbir.ija and ParaniesVara, he appears to have 
acknowledged a certain amount of supremacy on the 
part of Yasodharman. It is very diliicult to ascer- 
tain why Mr. Fleet arrives at such a conclusion. 
The only thing which may have led him to think 
thus 'is the placing of Yasodharman before Vishnu- 
vardhana in the inscription, specially when this has 
been done by Daksha whose iamily is indebted for 
its present high position to the king Vishnuvar- 
dhana. But Yasodharman is Daksh&’s immediate 
overlord ; and Vishnuvardhana, who 'has made 
Yasodharman his feudatory, is magnanimous enough, 
not to object to the placing of his name below Yasb- 
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dharman’s specially on account of the valuable 
services rendered to his motherland by Yasodhar- 
man in organising the allied army and in routing 
the Hunnish horde, though with the aid of allies, 
one of whom might have been Vishntivardhana him- 
self. But Y as'od harman after the victory probably 
lost his head and entertained ambitious designs and 
was therefore worsted in the battle-field by Vishnu- 
vardhana. 

The second inscription ( of Yas'odharman and 
Vishnu vardhana ) must be later than the first and 
its duplicate, (in which the achievements of only 
Yas'odharman are mentioned), because in the latter, 
Yasodharman expressly says that his head had 
never bent itself before anyone except the God 
Sthanu whom he worshipped. 

But who was Yishnuvardhana ? Nothing is 
known of him except what is mentioned in the 
Mandasor inscription of 533-34 A.D. . Yas odharman 
is known through three inscriptions and Vishnu- 
vardhana through only one. We may suggest that 
he was the ancestor of the celebrated king of 
Thanesvar and Kanauj — Harsha vardhana — who 
ruled Northern India as the paramount sovereign 
for more than forty years, from 606 to 647 A.D. . 
All the ancestors of Harshavardhana have not as 
yet been traced. 

B&na in his Harshacharita mentions Prabhakara- 
vardhana as the father of Harsha and Pushpabhuti 
a 9 his remote ancestor. The Sonpat seal mentions 
Prabhakara vardhana as the father, A 'dity a vardhana 
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as the grand-father and Rajyavardhana I (because 
Harsha had an elder brother of the name of Rajya- 
vardhana II who reigned only for a few months) as 
the great-grand-father of Harshavardhana. There- 
fore there is nothing to preclude Vishnuvardharna's 
being the predecessor of Rajyavardhana I. if 
this is accepted, Vishnuvardhana, Rajyavardhana I, 
A'dityavardhana and Prabhakaravardhana may divide 
among themselves the seventy three years obtain- 
ed by deducting five hundred and thirty three, 
the date of Mandasor inscription, from six hun- 
dred and six the date of Harsha 's accession. 

The surname 'vardhana’ and the “aulikar" em- 
blem mentioned in connexion with Vishnuvardhana 
in the inscription favour our hypothesis. ‘Auli- 
kara* according to Mr. Fleet means “the hot-rayed 
(Sun). It may be thus derived 3^7 (a Vedic- 
verb) =to burn + (burning); smfo 4-c£ f 

W (that which burns). We know that Harsha 
and his ancestors were worshippers of the Sun 1 . 
Vishnu is sometimes used to designate one of the 
twelve A'dityas (Suns), presiding over the month 
of Pausha. Most probably Vishnuvardhana flour- 
ished after Pushpabhuti and before R.yyavardha- 
na I, 

It has been said by H* Sang, the celebrated 
Chinese Traveller* who visited India during the 
reign of Harshavardhana, that it was BaUditya, 
who defeated and imprisoned Mihirakula. This 
seems at first sight to be inconsistent with the 
i. E. H. I. p. 359 
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statement of Yas'odharman in the Mandasor ins- 
cription that it was he who crushed the Emper- 
or of the Huns. But we have already pointed 
out that the disintegration of the Gupta empire 
began with the death of Skandagupta He was 
succeeded by Kum.inigupta II about 470 A.D. , 
as appears from Dumodarpur copperplates, Sarnath 
statues and Mandasor stone-inscription. He was 
succeeded by Budhagupta about 4 76 AD., as is 
evident from Sarnath statues, and Eran stone-pillar 
inscription and coins, and died about. 500 A.D. . 

The translation of the undated Bhitari Seal ins- 
cription 1 is given below. 

“His (Chandragupta IDs ) son was Mahir.ijadhb 
raja the glorious Kum-iragnpta (1), who meditated 
on his feet (and) who was begotten on the Mah»- 
devi Dhruvadevi. His son was the Mahariij .dhiraja, 
the glorious Puragupta who meditated ou his feet, 
and who was begotten ou the* Mahadevi Ananta- 
devi. His son was the Maharajftdhir.ija, the glori- 
ous Narasimhagupta, begotten on the Mahadevi 
Srivatsadevi. His son was the most devout wor- 
shipper of the Divine One— the Maharajadhiraja, 
the glorious Kumilragupta, who meditated on his 
feet and who was begotten on the Mahadevi 
Srimati Devi ’ . 

We know r from the stone inscriptions and 
one copperplate inscription that Skandagupta suc- 
ceeded his father Kumaragupta I and reigned 
from 455 to about 470 A. D. . But in the Bhitari 

1 . Edited by Messrs. Smith and Hoerule in J. A. S. B. , Vol. 58. 
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seal quoted above, Puragupta is mentioned as the 
successor of Kumaragupta (1), Narasimhagupta that 
of Puragupta, and Kumaragupta (III) that oi 
Narasimhagupta . We may suggest that Puragupta 
was the elder brother of Skandagupta and the right- 
ful heir, and that the name of his mother was 
Anantadevi . Skandagupta was a younger son of 
his father by another wife . When Kura tragupta 
died or more probably fell fighting (see also Chap. 
Ill) with the Pushyamitras, Anantadevi like Kutnud* 
vati, the wife of Kusa in Rughuvatns am, might 
have become a Sati or burnt herself on a funeral 
pyre, Skandagupta, who was more competent, dip- 
lomatic and popular than Puragupta, contrived to 
ascend the throne of his lather, Puragupta might 
have retired to his province Bihar, where he was 
was not apparently molested by his younger brother. 
There may be a reference to Skandagupta's diplom- 
atic abilit}' in Kalitlasa's description of Atithi in 
the seventeenth canto of his Haghuvams'am. In the 
Junagadli inscription of 45(5-57 A, D. occurs the follow- 
ing verse, which alludes to Skandagupta’s selection 
as emperor by the Goddess of Prosperity or Royalty — 

awn! gen fagoi sp=n*$ vmn r * 1 

spt w&t njjsffgggra; ss^ffh m 11 

Whom the Goddess of Fortune and Splendour of her 
own accord selected as her husband, having in succes- 
sion (and) with judgment skilfully taken into consicl 
eration and thought over all the causes of virtues 

u C . I- £4, 
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and faults, (and) having discarded all [ the other sons 
of kings (the King Kumaragupta I ?)] — (as not coming 
up to her standard 1 Samudragupta was selected 
by his father Chandragupta I to Succeed him. So 
was Chandragupta IL by his‘ father Samudragupta. 
Such a selection roused the envy of the other sons 
who took recourse to intrigues and other evil means 
for the attainment of their ends. This is probably 
hinted at in the following — 

3yn%atwsrgte[3i: u 

R.V. — VIII-2, 

(What others seek by wrong to make their own, 
He took submissive from his father’s hand. 

Not lusting after power. ) — P. D. L. J. 

maw «r8«, 

fry *tm 'GW H ) 

Skandagupta, however, was not selected by his 
father to succeed him. But it was Lakshmi, or Kula- 
Lakshmi or KnjaLakshmi who chose Skandagupta for 
his merits. This must have happened after his father’s 
premature death, when he managed to make himself 
emperor, though Puragupta was the lawful heir. 
The poet, who compares Kumaragupta I with Kusa 
(who dies in a war with the Daityas) and his son 
Skandagupta with Atithi, says, for justifying 
Skandagupta’s succession that Atithi was selected 
I. C. I.— 14. 
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by his father as his heir-apparent in his father's life- 
time. (R.V.-XV1I-30). 

But after the death of Skandagupta in 470 A. D. , 
when Kumiiragupta II ascended the throne, Pura- 
gupta availing himself of the weakness of his nephew 
and the growing discontent in certain parts of the 
empire, declared himself as an independent sover- 
eign, and struck coins, and assumed the name 
of Vikram'iditya, as appears in his gold coins — the 
word Pura being ou one side and S'rivikrama on the 
other — and reigned probably up to 485 A. D. . He 
was succeeded in about 485 A. 1). by his son Nara- 
simhagupta, who assumed the name of Bfdaditya, as 
appears from the Bhitari seal, H. Sang’s account, 

and coins— the words being on one 

side and ang l ffe q : on the reverse. He was succeeded 

by his son Kumiiragupta III, who assumed the title 
of Kram.iditya. The* reason, why Kumiiragupta III 
in the Bhitari seal omitted the names of Skandagupta, 
Kumiiragupta II and Budhagupta, and mentioned 
his grandfather Puragupta as the successor of 
Kum.iragupta I, Narasimhagupta as Puragupta ’s 
successor and himself as Narasimhagupta ’s successor, 
was that he wanted the people to regard his own 
branch and not that of Skandagupta as the legiti- 
mate line of the Gupta Empferors, specially when his 
rival Bhiinugupta or his successor in the rival line 
disputed his claim, as the lawful sovereign of the 
Gupta territories. The genealogical tree of the Gupta 
emperors is given below — 
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(Sri) Gupta (c. 271 A.D.). 
Ghatotkachagu p ta (c. 29U). 
Chandragupta I (320-330). 
Samudragupta (33O-3S0) 
Chandragupta II (380-415) 

I 

Kumaragupta I (415-455) 


Skandagupta (453-470)’ Puragupta (470-83) 

I I 

Kum.iragupta 11(470-76) Narasimhagupta (485-327) 

I I 

Budhagupta (476-503) I. 2 Kum.iragupta 111 (527-) 

I 

Ehiinugupta (510) 

After the death of Budhagupta in about 505 A. I). , 
Narasimhagupta Biiladitya (-185 - 27 A. D.) became 
the Maharajitdhinija of the whole of the Gupta 
Empire except the portion conquered by the Huns 
If appears (see below) that he paid tribute to the 
Hun emperor Mihirakula at least'for some provinces 
of his empire. 

When Yas odharznan at the head of his Central 
Indian allies routed the forces of Mihirakula about 
525 A. D. , Baladitya taking advantage of the decisive 


I. 469 or 470. 2. See also p. 53, where ‘505’ should oe 

substituted for ‘525’. 
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defeat of hie formidable enemy in this part of India, 
refused to pay tribute. Mihirakula with the rem- 
nant of his army wanted to punish Bitiditya for 
his insolence. Bnt even now BaUditya was unwilling 
to fight a pitched battle with Mihirakula. He laid 
an ambush for his barbarian enemy, imprisoned him 
and at the intercession of his mother released him. 
The whole story of Baladitya’s fight with Mihirakula, 
his (Mihirakula’s) imprisonment, his treachery, his 
atrocities and his terrible death are told graphically 
by H. Sang. 

“Baladitya-raja, King of Magadha, profoundly 
honoured the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished 
his people. When he heard of the cruel persecution 
and atrocities of Mihirakula (Ta-tso), he stictly guard- 
ed the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an army to punish 
his rebellion. Baladttya-rija, knowing his renown 
said to his ministers *1 hear that these thieves are 
coming, and I cannot fight with them (their troops); 
by the permission of my ministers I will conceal my 
poor person among the bushes of the morass' . 

Having said this, he departed from his palace 
and wandered through the mountains and deserts. 
Being very much beloved in his kingdom, his follow 
ers amounted to many myriads, who fled with him 
and hid themselves in the islands of the sea. 

Mihiraknla-raj4, committing the army to his young- 
er brother, himself embarked on the sea to attack 
B&liditya. The King guarding the narrow passes 
whilst the light cavalry were out to provoke the 
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enemy to fight, sounded the golden drum, and his 
soldiers suddenly rose on every side, and took Mihtra- 
kula alive as captive and brought him into the pres- 
ence (of Baliiditya) . 

The King Mihirakula being overcome with shame 
at his defeat, covered his face with his robe. Bala- 
ditya sitting on his throne with his ministers round 
him, ordered one of them to tell the King to uncover 
himself, as he wished to speak with him. 

Mihirakula answered, ‘The subject and the mas- 
ter have changed places, that enemies should look on 
one another is useless; and what advantage is there 
in seeing my face during conversation ?’ 

Then BalSditya-rajS, obeying his dear mother s 
command had pity on the prince bereft of his king- 
dom ; gave him in marriage to a young maiden and 
treated him with extreme courtesy. Then he 
assembled the troops he had left and added a guard 
to escort him from the island. 

Mihirakula-raja's brother having gone back, estab- 
lished himself in the kingdom. Mihirakula having 
lost his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles 
and deserts and going northwards to Kas'mir, he 
sought there an asylum. The king of Kasmir received 
him with honour, and moved with pity for his loss, 
gave him a small territory and a town to govern. 
After some years he stirred up the people of the town 
to rebellion, and killed the king of Kas mir and 
placed himself on the throne. Profiting by this 
victory and the renown it got him, he went to the 
west, plotting against the kingdom; of Gandhlra. He 
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set some soldiers in ambush, and took and killed the 
king. He exterminated the royal family and the 
chief minister, overthrew the stupas, destroyed 
samghrvranms, altogether one thousand six hundred 
foundations. 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the first 

rank by the side of the Sintu (Sindhu) river But 

before the year was out, he died. At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick dark- 
ness, the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. 
Then the holy saints said in pity ‘For having killed 
countless victims and overthrown the law of Buddha, 
he has fallen into the lowest hell, where he shall 
pass endless ages of revolution,’’ 1 So at last Nemesis 
overtook the tyrant. We may say to him — 

'‘You thought to grasp the world ; but you shall 
* keep 

Its curses only crowned upon your brow. 

You that have fouled the purple, broke your vow. 
And sowed the wind of death, the whirlwind 

shall you reap.” 2 
To revert to Yasodharman. Though he rendered 
signal services to his mother-land by his cardinal 
victory over Mihirakula, who had threatened Hindu 
civilisation with his tyrannical might, yet he was 
not the Vikramaditya, the enemy of the Sakas and 
the patron of Kalidasa. He defeated the Huns and 
not the Sakas, and the Sakas and Huns have always 
-been distinguished in Sanskrit Literature. Secondly 

1. B. B. R. Vol. I, pp. 168-72 

2. E. Phillpotts. 
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there is nothing to prove, that he ever assumed the 
title of Vikramaditya. Modesty, at least could not 
dissuade him from describing himself as Vikra- 
maditya, when he could say that the column he 
erected would endure 'to the time of the destruction 
of the world* and that it was erected ‘to measure 
out the earth. to enumerate on high the multi- 
tude of heavenly lights and to write upon the 

surface of the moon, the excellence of the virtues of 
Yas'odharman’ *. 

If Kalidasa really lived at the court of Yas odhar- 
man, who would under the circumstances be 
identical with the Prince of Avanti, he could not 
eulogise the Emperor of Magadha in such eloquent 
terms, nor could he make him the most powerful and 
glorious suzerain of a thousand kings (R.V. — VI — 22). 


t. C. I.-3S. 



Chapter III. 

Kalidasa and the Guptas. 

' To them no bounds of Empire / assign. 

Nor term of years to their immortal line ‘ — 
Virgil — Aeneid, Book / (Dry den ) . 

We now pass on to the examination of the third 
hypothesis— that Kalidasa was a contemporary of 
Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty, who was 
styled Vikramiditya and ruled from 380 to 415 A.D. . 

Prom the genealogical table given above (see 
p. 72) it will appear that Chandragupta 11 succeeded 
Samudragupta in 380 as Emperor of all the Gupta 
territories except Malwa, Surashtra or Kathiawar 
and Mathura. He was the grandson of Chandra- 
gupta 1 (320-30 A.D.) the first independent sovereign 
of the Gupta dynasty and founder of the Gupta Era. 
which began according to Alberuniin 242 S aka Era 
or 320 A.D- . The Viyu Purina, revised before the 
reign of Chandragupta II, most probably in the 
reign of Chandragupta 1, describes the extent of the 
Gupta Empire thus — 

syifwwi i wraiwn i 

Prayaga, and the districts near it drained by the 
Ganges, and Magadha or Bihar? will be ruled by the 
Gupta Dynasty. 
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Samudragupta (330-380 A. D.), son of Chandra- 
gupta I and father of Chandragupta It, extended 
considerably the dominions of his father. Though 
the chiefs of Matwa and Suriishtra and those of 
Mathura acknowledged his suzerainty, he did not 
annex their territories. 

We have described (.See p. 6) the occupation 
(from 100 B.C, to 100 A.D.l by the Scythians of Taxila, 
Mathura, and Surashtra or Kathiawar. A section of 
the Scythians of Surashtra, occupied several districts 
round Nasik. Their Chiefs were called Satraps (a 
Persian word for provincial governors) or Kshatrapas. 
When they became independent, they called them- 
selves Mahakshatrapas. Princes before their accession 
were also called Kshatrapas. Their law of succes- 
sion was peculiar. After the death of a king, his eld- 
est son (X) succeeded him, then’the younger brother 
(Y) of X and so on; and then the sons of X, and so on. 
The Satraps of Taxila and Mathura were allied to 
each other as those of Suntehtra and Nasik. The for- 
mer were called northern Satraps, and those of Kathi- 
awar and the Deccan western Satraps. The Satraps 
of the Deccan were also known as Khakkar&tAs or 
Khahar&tas, They were at first the real or nominal 
Viceroy 6 of the lndo-Parthian and then of the Kushan 
Kings of Northern India, The Khahar&ta dynasty 
of the Deccan yvfflffe destroyed, and their dominions 
annexed in 119 A.D.' by Raj& Gautamiputra S'ri Sata- 
karni of the Andhta dynasty, who had their Capital 
at Paithan. The Kshatrapas of Surashtra or Kathia- 
war appear to have been the most powerful of all the 
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Scythian families. They occupied Kathiawar in the 
first century A.Ij>. . L*Uer on' they extended their 
dominions, which dnridg<the - reign of Kudrad&mana I 
(who flourished about 339 A.D.) covered Mftlwa, 
Guzerat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Sindh, Me war. Marwar, 
Sirohi, Jhalawar, Kota, Pratapgarh, Kishangar, 
Dungarpur, Bansbera, Ajmer, and Northern Kon- 
kan. 1 Chashtana, the grandfather of Rudrad&ma 
na i, late in the first century after Christ, extend- 
ed his dominions, and established his capital at 
Ujjayini, which remained as thfc metropolis^ of this „ 
family till its expulsion by Chandragupta II. “,Ujj^- 
ini was one of the most ancient cities of India, the- 
principal depot for the commerce between the ports > 
of the west and the interior, famous as a seat of learn- 
ing and civilization, and also notable as the Indian 
Greenwich from which longitudes were reckoned. 
The* pldce which is still a considerable town with 
many relics of its j»st greatness, retains its ancient 
ciame and was for a long time the capita] nf.Mah .- 
fjl Scindia” 2 . The present observatory at Ujjaini 
was founded by Maharaja Sawai Jaising II of Jaipur, 
who was born in 1686, and died in 1,743. He succeed- 
ed to the Ambar territories in 1699- In 1719 lie 
. vfois appointed by Emperor Mahamma^d Shah govern- 
or of the province of Agra and soon after of M&lwa. 
In 1734 he became again governor of He 

was the founder ■ tjf Jaipur. He built as ttfcnoraica 1 

observatories at five of the principal cities of India. 

, ' , , ‘ 

I. B P. R.— I — 2 and E. H I— p. 3 O 8 . 

a. B. H. r.-p. 3o8. 
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The Ujjaini observatory i^situated to the southwest 
of the city in a secluded a$ |he quarter called 
Jaisingpura on the beautiful northern bend of the ■ 
S'iprft. The foujr instruments built of fine Jaipur mar 
ble are the Samr&t Yantra or ^quinoctial Diedj the 
Narivalaya Yantra or Circular Sundial* the Digams'a 
Yantra or the Azimuth Instrument and the Dakshino- 
vritti Yantra or the Meridian Circle corresponding 
to the modern Transit Circle. 

The Udayagiri cave-inscriptions 1 of GhandrtgUpta 
if, on% Of Which bears the year 82. of the Gupta Era, 
Corresponding to 400 A.D. , establish the fact that 
the Paramabhatttraka and Mahdr4jad hir&ja, the glo- 
rious Chandragupta (II) annexed Malwa and put an 
end to the domination of the Western Satraps before 
400 A.D. . Udayagiri is a well-known hill, with a 
small village of the same name on the eastern side of 
It, about two miles to the northwest of Bhilsn in 
Eastern M&lwa. The second undated Udayagiri in- 
scfiption, commemorates the construction of a cave- 
temple of the god S ambhu by S'aba Virasena of Patali- 
f jpfitra,' Who was both a scholar and a poet and the 
minister of peace and war, and who came here accom- 
panied by his master, who was seeking to conquer 
the whole World and who shone like the sun and 
was radiadt with internal light 2 . 

-A* latfcst date of the Ujjaini MahdkshatrapaS is 
310 S&ka or 388 A.D,, , They Wert exterminated by 
Chaodragupta II* in that year or about that year, a 
conclusion which follows from the fact that the Ksfia- 

-n, — 

I. C and 6. 2. C. 1.— no. 6, 
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trapas,who generally issued coins every year, did 
not dp so after 310 Saka *. 

Another inscription on a red sandstone was dis- 
covered dfc Mathura in 1858. It gives the genealogy 
of Chandragupta II and adds — 

“q WHWt fl w or “By him, the 

most devout worshipper of the Divine one, the 
MaMr&j adhirAja , the glorious Chandragupta (II) ” 1 2 . 
Prom this inscription we can safely conclude that 
Chandragupta II put an end also to the rule of* th«S 
Kushana dynasty or of the Kshatrapa dynasty 't(t 
Mathura at about the time he extirpated the Kshatra* 
pas of Ujjaini. These Kshatrapas and Kushanas were 
foreigners and were never liked by the Hindus for their 
uncleanliness, their alien manners and customs, and 
lastly for their tyranny. Some of them had liberal 
religious views. Kanishka’s coins bear the figures and 
names of Greek, Persian, Brahmanic and Buddhistic 
deities 3 . 

Though most of them became Hinduised, yet the 
Brahmans, to whom they did not accord the' respect 
which they expected, regarded them as having been 
degraded from the position of Kshatriyas to that of 
S'udras 4 . So it was natural that Chandragupta II, 
who destroyed the rule of the Kshatrapas, would be 
acclaimed by the people as their liberator, and hs* the 
restorer of Br&hmanyaDharma, and would be given 
the appellations of S'ak&ri and Vikram&dit^o. We 


1, P. H, I. , 2 . C. I.— 4* 3' P • 

4- Mah&bh Strata — An** llsa'nika Pamy CbaprSS; 
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find in his coins ' sftfolW, ’ ' foymforT : * and * 
firon; ’ 5 and in the coins which depict him as the lion- 
slayer occurs * fifeEffWU ’ . 

It has been proved that Chandragupta II was 
S'akari or the Conqueror of the S'akas or the Western 
Kshatrapas, that he was styled Vikramtditya;and that 
as Ujjaini was the capital of the western Kshatrapas, 
he must have at least for some time stayed there for 
the organisation of his newly-conquered provinces. 
That his stay at Ujjaini was sufficiently long, is 
proved by the following statement of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, which he bases on the Bombay 
Gazetteer, “Chandragupta II assumed the title 
of Vikramaditya which we find on his coins. He 
made Ujjaini his capital. For the Chieftains of 
the name of Guttas (Guptas) of Guttal in the Dhiir- 
war district give themselves in their inscriptions the 
title of Ujjainipuravarad his' vara," which like similar 
titles found in other places signifies that they belong- 
ed to a family, which once reigned in glory at Ujjaini. 
They trace their descent through Vikramaditya speci- 
fied as King of Ujjaini, and are styled full moons of 
the ocean of nectar in the shape of the lineage of 
Chandragupta. Ujjaini was thus the capital of the 
Guptas from whom the Dharwar Guptas derived their 

descent In one place, however, instead of 

Ujjaini we have Patala in the title, showing that 
Pataliputra, the original capital, had not been forgot- 
ten by the Southern Guptas ” 1 . 

The R&jatarangini describes Vikramaditya Sakari 

I. P.H.I. * 7" 
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as a patron of learning. He is said to have made 
Matrigupta, who was a poet and a dramatic critic, 
King of Kashmir. Matrigupta himself was the pat- 
ron of a poet named Mentha or Bhaitrimentha (the 
author of Hayagriva-vadha). These two were con- 
temporaies of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. The 
date assigned by Cunningham to Matrigupta is 
430 A.D, , which is not far removed from that of the 
Gupta King as determined from his inscriptions, 
Mentha has been associated with Vikramaditya by the 
compilers of anthologies, who ascribe the following 
verse to their joint-authorship 1 . 

i 

srorviHww »raT n 

(Thick darkness covers the limbs. The sky rains 
collyrium. So sight has become fruitless like serving 
a wicked man.) But this verse is at least as old as the 
Balacharita and Chiirudatta of Bhasa (300 A.D-), 
in both of which it occurs (see Introduction to Svapna- 
vsisavadatta by T. G. Slstri, p. XXIII ). 

There is nothing to identify Kalidasa with either 
Matrigupta or his ward Mentha except this state- 
ment in Rajatarangini. But this proves one thing, 
viz. , that Chandragupta II was a patron of letters. 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta’s father, was a poet and 
musician. “In none of his books Kalidasa shows any 
familiarity with the scenes and surroundings of 
Kashmir’’ 2 . 

P. H.I.. a. J, B.O R. S., Vol. II, Part I. ” 
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Chandragupta II may have inherited from hia 
father his taste for fine arts. He selected for his 
minister S aba Yirasena, who was a poet and was 
versed in Logic. So it was natural that Chandra- 
gupta would attract to his court scholars and poets, 
like Kalidasa. In Malavikagnimitram, which is accord- 
ing to Dr. Keith “ unquestionably the first dramatic 
work of Kalidasa”, a play performed at a spring festiv- 
al probably at Ujjaini (see p. 29 ) , we find the stage- 
manager apologising for the enactment of a new play 
composed by a new dramatist named Kalidasa in pref- 
erence to the well-known plays of dramatists of est- 
ablished reputation like Bhasa, Saumilla and Kavi- 
putra. That Malavikagnimitram, Vikramorvas 'i and 
Abhijnana-S akuntalam are the works of the same poet 
has been established by eminent Sanskrit Scholars like 
Doctors Macdonell and Keith. In Sakur.taL, Kalidasa 
refers to King Vikram’.ditya 1 (see p. 3 ). So though 
the name of Vikramfiditya is not mentioned in the 
two other drdmas, and only the name of Kalidi.sa is 
mentioned in the expression , the Pari- 

shad or the assembly before which the dramas were 
enacted, could not but be that of Vikramiditya. 

As Kalidasa is described as a newcomer to the field 
of dramatic composition, when he published his 
Malavikagnimitram, which shows signs of immaturity, 
it is evident that he was quite a young man, when he 
first presented himself at the court of Chandragupta II. 

The settlement of the territories won from the 

I. Probably Skandagupta who was also designated Krami- 
dltya and Vikr^n«Wj#y*. 
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Kshatfafpl® by Chandragupta II rendered necessary Ms 
stay at Ujjayini, which became practically his capital. 
Pitaliputra was at first the only metropolis. Then as 
his kingdom became more extensive, Ayodbya, a cen- 
tral place, as Mr. Rapson says, was selected as the 
second capital. K&lidftsa identifies Ayodhya with Sake- 
ta (R.V.-V-31). Later on after the conquest of MUWa 
about 390 A. D., as Sir R. G. Bh&ndarkar states, 
Ujjayini became the third capital. Mr. Rapson Says 
that the latest dated coin of the Western Kshattapis 
is of 388 A. D. 1 . This shows that Chandragupta con- 
quered their territories with their capital Ujjayini 
after 388 A. D., and then struck his own coins. 

Kalidasa in the Svayamvara scene (bridegroom- 
selection by the Vidharva Princess Indumati, ( Canto 
VI ) of his Raghuvams am puts in the mouth of 
Sunanda, the female attendant of Indumati, a brilli- 
ant description of the King of Magadha who is most 
probably Chandragupta Vikramaditya thus — 

*rm srsnrafiiswwJi: ure r fcm ? umsfarm u 

fS— • ^ % . .... *S b 

<TTFfl 5 PTO I 

snyis^wi'ibwfswwl Wkijw sgigtiyirwn^ ii 

( R. V-VI-21 to 24 ) 

I* Rapson’s Catalogue of Andhra and western Kshatrapsu 
coins p. CLI* 
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4, Deep are his thoughts and strong his arm to save r 
In Magadha he rules, his people’s joy, 

"Whose blazing wrath burns up his stubborn foes. 
Alone he’s Spouse of Earth, though thousand Kings- 
Usurp the style; as Soma rules the night 
* Mid stars and planets, pale beside his throne, 

So rules he Earth. By constant rites devout, 

Where Indra still appears, he pales the cheek 
Of S achi, while her curls hang limply down 
Undecked with Svarga’s flowers — a mourning bride, 
Her husband absent. Give, o give thy hand 
To him in wedlock: charm bright, loving eyes 
By festal entry to his noble town, 

Whose dames expectant wait” — She Spake and 

paused” 
— P. D. L.J. . 

(Give wait— The meaning is not clear. It should be 

translated thus — If it please thee to marry this Great King, them 
wilt delight the eyes of the ladies of Pushpapura, who will be look- 
ing through the palace-windows, when thou wilt enter the city.) 

m Ini, 

TOfhr. «i€hr, 
tfWtmR fare*, 

ftwa iw vfr* i 

irw wftfst qnt*, 

4$ iiBfi m bpii 

fcl f*"tl end «l% W I 
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faitttnr ’tpuphs fsras* j 

^csr^ farcs wf *r§to w, 

f*F£& '8t*PF ^ I 

fal or« *ftt*i uftitwror, 

?jt^ *ra%-^ra. 

TOtro? mf%, Afh s'tfH'tercw., 

JKR cm cCf?T. I— N. D. . 

Chandragupta was truly a ‘parantapa’ or the 
oppressor of his foes. Did he not rescue the inhabitants 
of Miilwa from the tyranny of foreign domination? He 
was the 's'aranya' or refuge of those who wanted his 
protection. Was he not Kalidasa’s patron ? He was 
like ‘Chandra’ or the moon. Did he not bear the name 
of Chandragupta ? He was the King of Kings. So was 
Chandragupta. He was the performer of many 
sacrifices. Was nof Chandragupta styled Paramabha- 
gabata or a very religious man — a devoted worship, 
per of Vishnu? Sahasranetra or the thousand-eyed 
Indra was always with him on account of his numer- 
ous sacrifices . Was not Chandragupta styled Deva- 
raja 1 ? As the Emperor of Magadha his capital was 
Pushpapura or Pataliputra, though he bad Ayodhyaas 
as his second and later on Ujjaini as his third capital. 
Has not the Viceroy of British India also three capi. 
tals — Dehli, Simla and Calcutta? 

In Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription the 
word Pushpapura also occurs. Regarding thi9, Mr. 
Fleet says, “In connexion with Samudragupta, there 


i. a p. r. -11-274. 
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is mentioned in line 4-, a City named Ptishpapura, 
which is spoken of in such a way as to indicate appar- 
ently that it was his capital. Pushpapura, Pushpa- 
puri and Kusumapura, all meaning the town or city, 
of flowers, were names of Pfitaliputra, which is now 
represented by the modern Patna in Bihar on the Gan- 
ges ; the original City Piitaliputra itself, stood on the 
opposite south bank of the river, at the place where 
in ancient times, the S'on used to flow into it’ 1 . 
Hiuen Tsiang says that of the two names Piitali- 
putra and Kusumpura given to the City, the latter 
is the more ancient. 

There is, however, as Mr. Fleet says, the fact that no 
inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty have been found 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of P.italiputra till 
the time of Skandagupta. But we should remember 
that of the two inscriptions of Sammiragupta, five 
of Chandragupta II and four of Kumaragupta I, all 
except the Allahabad pillar inscriptions of Samudra- 
gupta have been engraved by the orders of feudatory 
princes, ministers or others. 

So far as Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription is 
concerned, it may be stated that KausSmbi (18 miles 
from Allahabad on the Jumna ) from which as Gener- 
al Cunningham says, the pillar was removed to Alla- 
habad, was selected by Samudragupta, because it 
was a central place or more probably because it was 
difficult to find such a high ( 35 feet ), round, artisti- 
cally carved and polished monolith sandstone col- 
umn as that which As oka had set up in the 3rd cen- 
— CL _ L 
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tury B. C. . It is also probable that the royal 
Champion of Brahmanism wanted thus to eclipse 
the glory of the royal Champion of Buddhism. 
The sculptors ofSamudragupta’s time were not prob- 
ably expert like their predecessors in the 3rd century 
B.C., for we find no pillar inscriptions in the reigns of 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I 
except that on the As'oka pillar (already referred to) 
and those on pillars set up at Bilsad in the district 
of Eta during Kuimragupta’s rule by Dhruvas'ar- 
man, which formed parts of the temple of the god 
Kartikey-a Emperor Jahangir also could not resist 
the temptation of engraving an inscription on the 
Asoka pillar. 

Indumati, after Sunanda’s eulogy on the Anga 
Prince ‘turned off her eyes from him’ and ordered 
Sunanda to proceed. She took her to the King of 
Anupa with his capital at Mahishmati, who was 
descended from the thousand-handed warrior Kiirtya- 
viryya, the conqueror of Riivana, but Indumati ‘felt 
no liking for him’. Similarly she ‘passed by’ King 
Sushena of S urasena or Mathura, ‘turned away’ from 
Hemangnda, King of Kalinga, and ‘did not heed the 
advice of Sunada who asked her to select the King of 
Pandya’. But when she left the King of Magadha, she 
did it after an artless bowing to him, and she came 
away from the King of Ujjayini and ‘did not tie her 
heart to him’. It may, however, be said that at least 
Anga and S'urasena were included in the Gupta domi- 


t. C. I. no to. 
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nions, but they may have been ruled by feudatory 
princes. The prince of Anga (Bhagalpur District 
with Champa or Bhagalpur as its capital ) might be 
even one of the sons of Kumaragupta — either Skanda- 
gupta or Puragupta, who was acting as his father’s 
viceroy. The verse ‘SBTfh ( see p. 85 ) is sig- 

nificant. 

As Kalidasa refers first of all to Chandragupta 
Vikramfiditya, his first patron, in his description of 
the Emperor of Magadha in the sixth Canto of 
Raghuvamsam, so he alludes to his second patron 
Kumaragupta I, Chandragupta’s 9on and successor, in 
the person of the King of Avanti who had his capi- 
tal atUjjaini — 


m: «R fNw’f* ftgw I 

foimq q fW u 

aurM firarfo it 

«re*t ; uuuk£i ?? i 

fog i 

aforerowsfo <$*!**. & 

sfo* g*n m 'Trfu^T, ywfo \ gfowratsfireh 

#*. r. r r. , 

afowfinftfowg q ii, i 

E.V.-YI-3I to 36. 
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[Then passing onward with her fair Princess, 
The Lady praised another noble King, 

Renowned for virtues, terrible to foes, 

Fair as new-risen moon: — “Avanti’s Lord 
Behold, long-armed, broad-chested, thin of flank,. 
With doubled radiance shining, like the Sun 
By Vis'vakarma polished and refined. 

When he in dauntless might goes forth to war. 

The gems that flash from rivals’ crowns are 

dimmed,. 

By dust his steed casts up, as evening clouds 
Obscure the Sun. Hard by that mighty God, 
Whose brow the Moon adorns, this noble King 
Dwells in great Kala ; so through all the months 
He with his queens takes joy in lightsome nights, 
O Slender-waisted Maid, wilt thou not yield, 

And find, thy bliss in wandering through fair 

groves,. 

That wave ’neath Slpra’s breeze, with this great 

King?” 

But not on him the peerless Maiden fixed 
Her tender love, though lily-like he charmed 
Friends, scorching foes as Sun dries up a marsh — 
So close at dawn those flowers which love the 

Moon, 

— P. D, L. J. ». 

( In great Kala — a mistake ; should be ‘in Maha- 
kala’, the name of the place, where is situated the 
temple of S Iva called Mahakala or Chandis'vara. See- 
Meghaduta ). 
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The Poet here refers to the time when Chandra- 
gupta II is the great Emperor of Magadha, and 
his son Kumaragupta is his Viceroy at Uj jay ini. 
The old Moon is shining over the whole Empire 
with its capital at Pushpapura, and the young King 
Kumiiragupta like the newly-risen Moon is act- 
ing as his Viceroy at Ujjayini or Avanti. Kuma- 
ragupta is compared also to Aja who is broad-chested 
like the King of Avanti. 

It is necessary to point out an incongruity in the 
Svayamvara scene. The poet in his desire to praise 
the line of his royal patrons forgets that he makes 
both the father and son court the same princess. 
Kalidasa himself feels some constraint on this account. 
But if the grateful poet would not introduce the 
Sovereign of Magadha, his first Imperial Patron, to 
whom he owed so much, he would remain un-eulogised. 
He tries, however, t*o extricate himself from this delicate 
situation with some difficulty. He refers indirectly to 
Chandragupta’s age in his being sjimrat* or grave 
and thoughtful, and in his having performed in- 
numerable sacrifices. The poet uses simply the term 
nfiw g m or marriage in connexion with the Em- 
peror, and does not mention the enjoyment of each 
other’s company in pleasure-gardens &c, nor refers 
to his youth or his handsome person, as he does in the 
cases of other Princes, Indumati also bows reverently 
to this worthy Emperor, who is fit to be her father- 
in-law, and leaves the place. 

The poet, who has acted as the ambassador in the 
negotiation of this marriage, (see below) makes his 
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-patron Kumaragupta, in the latter part of whose 
reign the poem is begun, conquer all the hostile 
princes with the prowess of his single arm, though 
we know that valour is not Kumaragupta’s eminent 
•characteristic. 

We should remember that the names of both 
Yikramaditya of 58 B C. and Yas odharman of 528 
A. D. are associated with Ujjaini or Avanti and not 
with Magadha. Kalidasa’s first mention of the King 
of Magadha and his styling him the greatest among a 
thousand kings support the hypothesis that the Poet’s 
first patron was Chandragupta II (Vikramiiditya), 
Emperor of Magadha and Ujjaini. 

The King of Avanti in the verses quoted above is 
like the newly-risen moon. In some of his coins, Kami- 
ragupta is described as yafgro g wry : or the spotless 
moon of the Gupta Dynasty. When Kalidasa was pre- 
sented to the Court of Chandragupta, the latter must 
have been an adult. Kalidasa had known Kumaragupta 
even from his birth, which he likens to that of the 
War-God Kumara or Kartilceya in his Kutmra-sain- 
bhavam. In this passage he describes the King of 
Avanti as a young man. The detailed description of 
his personal features shows the poet's familiarity with 
his patron. The King of Avanti is compared to the 
Sun . Kumaragupta was called Mahendriditya i. e. , 
the great Indra and the Sun. We shall see later on 
that he is also compared with Kus'a and his son 
Skandagupta with Atithi and that Kumaragupta’s 
inauguration as heir-apparent by his father is com- 
pared with that of Ay us by Pururavas. 
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It may be necessary in connexion with the Svayam- 
vara to point out that KUidisa names the capital of 
the P&ndya Kingas the lord of 

Uraga-named city or Uragapur.In the time of the 
Mauryya king As oka ( 272 — 232 B.c.) Uragapur (old 
Trichinopoly) was the capital of the Chola kingdom 
and Maduri 1 in the Tinnevelly district, the capital 
of Pandya. In the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. the 
Cholas being attacked by the Pandyas and Pallavas 
declined and the Pandyas made Uragapur their 
second capital . We know from Sewell’s works that 
the hostilities between the Cholas and Pandyas ‘‘be- 
came acute from the beginning of the third century , 
and at the end of the struggle , the Cholas lost their 

kingdom and capital ” It may be inferred 

that they lost them in the fourth century, “ for in the 
beginning of the sixth century we find them three 
hundred miles awa£ from their home ”, 2 

Mr, Fleet says that Samudragupta is always com- 
pared with Yama, Kuvera, Varuna and Indra. 
The comparison of the King with 
occurs in the ninth canto of the Raghuvams am with 
reference to another great King of the Raghu dynas- 
ty, viz, Das aratha, who like Samudragupta con- 
quered ‘the world’, and performed the As vamedha 
sacrifice. Samudragupta was selected as his successor 
in 330A.D. by his father Chandragupta I, whose 

I. Mr. Sankara states that the Tamil name of Madura is 
Alavay ( snake )— vide Mr, K. C. Chatterjee’s— Date of Kali- 
dasa, p. 131. 

a. J. B. 0. R. S.-Vol. II Part I- 
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dominions consisted only of Siiketa, Magadha and 
the districts near PrayAga drained by the Ganges. 
As Samudragupta was selected for his fitness by his 
father Chandragupta I to succeed him in preference 
to others, Chandragupta II was chosen by Samudra- 
gupta as his successor probably for the same reason. 
Mr. Fleet saj-s, ‘A clear indication of some such 
custom is afforded by the epithet “accepted 

(as his favourite son or successor) by him (Samudra- 
gupta)” which is always applied to Chandragupta II 
in the genealogical passages, e g., in the lines 9 — 10 
of his Mathura inscription no 4’ 1 . So Raghu's kingdom 
was given to him by his tather ynq (R.V. — 

IV — I), while he was alive (III — 70). Such also might 
have been the case with Chandragupta II : Samudra- 
gupta might have made him King during his life- 
time. Similarly Raghu selected his well-qualified 
son Aja to succeed him — 



<T?rm: ywfiwi « 

(R.V, — VIII — II) 

( c^i ’srtw 

•tfiral W, t ) N. D. . 

(The kings of the family of Dilipa always in their old 
age practise self-control, and lead the lives of ascetics, 


i. 
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•wearing barks of trees, after leaving the goddess of 
empire to the care of their meritorious sons ) 

That Chandraguptal’s selection of Samudra- 
gupta as his successor was wise, was abundantly 
justified by the young king who became one of 
the most illustrious conquerors and administrators 
among the sovereigns of India. Soon after his acces- 
sion about 330 A. D. he set out on a career of conquest, 
at the conclusion of which, he himself the ‘prince of 
poets' — ( *T; ) -and a patron 

of poets, employed Ilarishena to compose his pane- 
gyric, which was inscribed oil the Allahabad pillar, 
and which contained among other things the enutdera- 
tion of his extensive conquests in nine stanzas of poet- 
ry and about thirty lines of prose, and showed a 
mastery of style rivalling that of K .lid sa and 
Dandin 1 . 

Samudragupta^s first attack was directed against 
the Rajas of the Gangetic plain — Rudradeva (of 
Bundelkhand ), Matila (of Eastern ALllwa ), Naga- 
datta ( of Rajputana ). Chandravarman (of Raj- 
putaua ) , Ganapatiniiga ( of Padmiivati or Gwalior), 
Niigasena (of the Upper Doab ), Achyuta (of Rohil- 
khand ), Nandin (of Northern Bengal), Balavarman 
(of Assam J, and the King of the Kotah family and 
others , whom he ‘uprooted’ or, ‘violently exterminat- 
ed’ and whose dominions he annexed . 

Similarly Raghu after his accession and before 
his digvijaya took possession of the dominions of the 
princes who had risen against him — 
i7 s. L.-p. 320. 
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owre %qmfon i 

fthrwH ii (R.V.-IV-4)* 

(Raghu of majestic deportment simultaneously took 
possession of his father's throne and his enemy’s domi- 
nions) 

mmqm fi ssifrfrwt n 

R.V-IV-26 

(Then having made arrangements for defending his 
capital and the frontier , and for preventing an 
attack on his army from behind, Raghu at an aus- 
picious moment set out at the head of his six kinds 
of troops to conquer the world.) 

After having thoroughly subjugated the kings of 
A'ryyavarta, or the country between the Himalaya 
and the Vindhya mountains and reduced to submis- 
sion the kings of the forest regions (north of the 
Vindhyas), Samudragupta turned his arms against 
the kingdoms of the south — “a task which demanded 
uncommon boldness in design and masterly powers 
of organisation and execution.” 1 He conquered and 
re-established in their dominions Mahendra of (south) 
Kosalu in the valley of the Mahiinadi, VyiighrarSja 
of Mahaksntara (the forest regions of Orissa), Svami- 
datta, lord of Mahendragiri and Kottura hillforts 2 

1. E. H. I— p 300. 

2. Evidently the engraver forgot to repeat the word Mahen- 
dra a mistake, which is very natural. Wc should read— 
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in the district of Ganjam, Mahendra of Pishtapura 
(in Pithapuram), Hastivarman of Vengi between the 
Godavari and the Krishna, the Pallava King Yishnu- 
gopa ofKanchi (Conjeveram), the Pallava kingUgra- 
sena of Palakka (in Nellore), Maharaja of Chera or 
Kerala (Kauralaka, probably a mistake, as Mr, Fleet 
says, for Kairalaka), Nilaraja of Avamukta, Dhanan- 
jaya of Kusthalapura, Kuvera of Devarashtra (Maha- 
rashtra on the west coast, north of the Krishna) and 
Damana of Erandapalla (Khandes) and all the other 
kings of the region of the South. 

Then Samudragupta subjugated and exacted tri- 
bute from the frontier kingdoms of Kartripura (Kum- 
aon, AlmorS, Garwal and Kangra), Nepal, Kamrupa 
(Eastern Assam), Daviika (or Vanga lying between the 
Karatoyii on the west, the Meghna on the east, the 
Khasi hills on the north, and the Ganges on the south ) 1 
Samatata (the Delja of the Ganges and Brahmaputra) 
and other countries on the borders, and also from the 
tribes of the Malavas, A rjuniiyanas (Eastern Rajput- 
na), Yaudheyas (who occupied both banks of the Sut- 
lej), Madrakas (north of the Y r audheyas), A'bhiras 
(Eastern Malwa), Prarjunas (south of the Narmada), 
Sanakiinikas (north of the Narmada), Kfikas (north 
of the Narmada) Kharaparikas (east of the Prarjunas) 
and other tribes, He also formed alliances with Dai- 
vaputras (Kushanas still occupied Kabul and surroun- 
ding territories. Kushana kings assumed the title of 
Devaputra ), Shahis (Kushana kings who assumed this 
title), S'akas (independent or semi-independent Yice- 

i. E. H. 1 . — 302. 
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roys or Scythian Khatrapas of Taxils, Mathura and 
Ujjayini), Murundas (a Kushiina or Scythian tribe 
dwelling in Lampaka or Lamghan, north of the 
Kabul river) 1 , and Shiihfinushahis and with the people 
of Simhala, who propitiated him with presents. 
Meghavarna (352-379 A.D.), the Buddhist King of 
Ceylon, sent valuable presents to Samudragupta, 
who gave him permission to build a monastery at 
BuddhagayA. Shahanushahi or the title of the King of 
Kings, most probably refers to the Persian Emperor 
Shapur the great, whose empire may have extended up 
to the borders of northwestern India. Mr. Sykes in his 
History of Persia says regarding the eastern cam- 
paigns of this King— “ Few details are available 
concerning Shapur’s eastern campaigns which lasted 

from 350 to 357 A. D It appears that the great 

king was generally successful and strengthened his 
prestige and power by these campaigns , for when 
hostilities with Rome broke out the Persian army 
was supported by a force of the Huns , a tribe which 
was to inflict later on such untold misery upon the 
peoples of the West 

Kalidasa does not enter into details in describing 
the conquests of Raghu, but by means of a few artis- 
tic touches he dwells graphically on the principal 
countries covered by his martial progress . Samudra- 
gupta’s exploits captivated the imagination of the 
inhabitants of A'ryyS.varta and specially of K'did&sa 
and his fellow-poets in the latter part of the fourth 
century, as the adventures of Drake, Frobisher, Haw- 

— Q-j- " ‘ — — 
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kins and Raleigh, and above all the defeat of the 
Armada stimulated the minds of Shakespeare and „his 
brother-authors. Raghu was like Shakespeare’s ideal 
King Henry V, the concentrated essence of all that 
was best in the kings of the Gupta Dynasty, whom 
Kalidasa has described in the most beautiful and 
touching language in the introduction to his immor- 
tal Kavya — 

cuuuu *p?crruki ssrra 

fefsrrfrgm n 

&ils*nsjfirowt i 

straff urfarel agwn**, n 

fgompgra ^ gsprfcwilsfa m. i 

Jml%: n 

R. Y.-I-5 to 9, 

So Raghu’s line I sing — pure from their birth, 

Who till they won success worked on, and ruled 
Earth to the sea: their car-track reached to 

Heaven. 

The aitar-fire they tended, suppliants all 
Most fully satisfied, ill deeds with stripes 
They punished — nor were slothful in their rule, 
Wealth they amassed to scatter ; sparing words, 
Ne’er spoke they falsely ; fame in war they sought. 
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Not gain — and wedded love for noble seed. 

Their children studied, gravely youth pursued 
Its decent pleasures , and in ripe old age 
Ascetic lived they — till through pious thought 
At length they passed to win the Bliss Supreme, 
Me, poor of words and foolish, has their fame, 
That sounded through the worlds late, moved to 

write. 

P. D. L.J. 
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twlft sfsw? WT, 

CTtf^l *Pl ^ 5*1*1, 
um ?«*!* ^if% ^*fa 
#« JfW^II W W i — N. D. 

Raghu after thoroughly subjugating the kingdoms 
which lay near Kos ala, and after adequately garrison- 
ing the fortresses, which protected his territories, 
conquered the Kings of Sumha (Burdwan Division) 
and of southern and south-western Bengal, whom 
he later on restored to their possessions — 

SHWli l 

smm tftfara: tssfo* n 

<*#l<jj«§W 3TOT nl«n<*tWtiu, i 
n#l#<ft^d<g s: l| 
snwiwnraT: it ?i*t. i 

*kIS: II 

R.V-1Y-35 to 37, 

(Chiefs who opposed he spoiled — the Suhma power 
Submitting , won his grace , who bowed like reeds 
Before a mountain - torrent : but in wrath 
He smote the Bangal hosts , who proudly fought, 
Vainglorious of their ships ; triumphal stones 
On Ganga’s isles he reared ; his stubborn foe 
Subdued and then resettled , tribute brought, 

And bowed like rice before his lotus-feet , ) 

-P.D.L ,J. 
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etfr-Q nfta CW$ tfiK* CW% 
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Similarly Samudragupta was contented with 
exacting tribute from Davftka and Samatata . The 
mention of the cane-plant , of fleets in Bengal, where 
rivers abounded , of the small islands at the mouth of 
the Ganges , and of the transplantation of paddy, 
is a true and picturesque description of this part of 
India. 

After passing through Utkala (from Balasore to 
Lohardaga and Sarguja) the people of which it appears, 
did not oppose him, Raghu crossed the KapisS, (the 
Kas&i) by means of a bridge formed by his war-ele- 
phants, and marched towards Kalinga. The capital of 
the King of Kalinga (from the Vaitarani to Yijagapa- 
tam)was protected by the fort situated on the Mahen- 
dragiri orMahendra Hill (see p. 98) .which Raghu stor- 
med after a prolonged assault. This sea-board country 
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abounded with betel-plants and cocoanut palms from 
which wine was made. Raghu like Samudragupta 
first conquered and then restored the territories of the 
King of Mahendragiri — 

qdfrwft ft; i 

for n 3 r.v.— iv.— 43. 

( The king with lawful trumph took his fame,. 

But not his country from Mahendra’s King, 

And set him free) — P. D. L. J. . 

[ ^ *f*CToi fWf*t w 

W3fJ 

wrfi 4^itar **«i 

fhwrtf ; 511 ?fm\ wro ]-N.D. . 

The Kingdom of Ayodhya was called Uttara- 
kos’ala (R.V. — VI— 71 ) and the region between 
the Mahanadi and the Godivari Dakshina Kos'ala, 
or Mahikos'ala. 

Then Raghu took possession of the Malaya ( the 
southern portion of the Western Ghats ) and Dardura 
( the Nilgiri hills ) , in the valley of which grew in 
abundance cardamom plants ( ) and sandal 

trees beset with serpents. 

Samudragupta, it appears, did not invade the 
territories ( districts of Dindigul and Tinnevely > 
of the Pfindya King in the extreme south ; but when 
he received presents even from the King of Ceylon 
it is natural to conclude that the Pindya 
King also rendered homage to the formidable con- 
queror, The Pandya king prostrated himself at the 
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feet of Raghu and presented to him valuable pearls 
found, where the Tiimraparni ( which falls into the 
gulf of Manaar ) joins the great ocean. The Pandya 
king is described as having a dark skin. (R.V. — Vl-65). 

Then Raghu crossed the Kaveri and the Sahya 
mountains or the northern portion of the Western 
Ghats, and came to Kerala ( Chera, CtnarA, Cochin, 
and Travancore), which he conquered easily, and 
the women of which fled being stricken with terror — 

ii 

(R.V. — 1Y-54) 
'Kerala damsels leaving their adornments, with their 
bodies being covered, instead of kumkuma powder, 
with the dust of the advancing army, fled in terror). 

itft ’are tot 
*ltH «fft 

®1T%5 <5tDT5 C*e*f ffW arts i ]— N.D. . 

Then he marched northwards, and reached the 
mouth of the Murala 1 luxuriant with Ketakiand Pun- 
nlga or Nagakes ara flowers and Rajatali and date 
trees, took the city of Trikuta 2 , and made the three 

1. Probably the river Mul&mutha which rises near Poona and 
is ap tributary of the Bhim^ (Mr. N. L. Dey in the Indian Anti- 
quary). 

2 * M. M. H, P. Slstri identifies it with Mahldeva hills, and 
Mr. N. L. Dey with Junnar. It is the Tagara of Ptolemy in 
the Niiam's dominions. 
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peaks of the town serve the purpose of his pillars of 
victory, and exacted tribute from the kings of 
Aparanta ' . 

Raghu erected a pillar as a memorial of victory in 
Bengal and again on Trikuta; so did Samudragupta 
at Allahadad or Kaus'ambi. 

Then he proceeded by the land-route to conquer the 
Persians, who were called Yavanas. He terrified by 
his onrush the wives of the long-bearded Yavanas, and 
then engaged in a fierce fight with their cavalry — 

fr fcRSB y &T II 




w«tidwwm : wsi *15: i 
nftnrajRfrcR: % f^ionm 11 


[ ’Gainst the Persians next 

He through the desert marched, as holy men 
By sacred learning smite their inbred foes — 

The senses. Scarcely could the King withstand 
Soft wiles of Yavana women, lotus-faced, 

That sought his love,— as Autumn-clouds must fade, 
Untimely-risen, when the Sun new-born 


I, Konkan (from Bombay to Goa) and Malabar, . 
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Beams bright above the lotus. Fiercest war 
He with the Westerns waged, in horses strong, 
While twang of bows alone revealed their place. 

The bearded heads his warriors had cut off 
Now strewed the plain, as bees swarm thickly round 
The honey-comb: the remnant bared their heads 
And claimed his mercy : rage in hero-souls 
Submission will appease, ] — P. D. L. J. . 

iffmm m, 

CrffasR 
fan i 

wm sfr 

forffa— 

' SlfW ^ ©?1OT? 

Cftis f% *Tf*l ? 

■^m\ nfjj ^ Stiffs 'w, 

^its tffn, si K»i 
flflW TO fSCT CW*I I! 

»T3 to toto f-ni 
top *tN qiti, 

«rrs 

cites stow erfacs i 
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'aramw own 1 

f^Rl atfantr® f%^ 

TO W.W C^W 31 ?? ^t^*I l — N. D. . 

The term ‘yavana ’ is derived from ‘Ionian’ and 
was at first applied only to the Greeks. Tin was 
called yavaneshtha and pepper yavanapriya, as these 
were imported by the Greeks from India. Later on 
the name ‘yavana’ was applied to the political success- 
ors of the Greeks in the empire of Western India — the 
Scythians , the Persians and the Arabs . 1 The Brah- 
m&nda Purana ( 49th chap — 16 ) mentions the 
Yavanas as dwelling on the western and the Kir&tas 
on the eastern boundaries of India. 

We have pointed out on (p. 100) that the Shahanu- 
shahi mentioned in connexion with Samudragupta 
refers to the Persian Emperor Shapur the Great . 
Therefore the Yavanas referred to by the Poet were 
his followers on the western frontier of India. 

Then Raghu proceeded along the Sindhu 
(Indus) towards the north , where the vine grew, 
and his soldiers drowned the fatigue of the battle in 
the wine of grapes , and where the necks of his war- 
horses were reddened with saffron-dust. 

There ( on the banks of the Sindhu ) Raghu 
encountered the Huns whom he worsted in an engage- 
ment, and thus became the cause of the sorrow of 
H«n women, whose husbands were slain in the fight, 

l. Weber’s Indian Literature p. 220 [ note J. 
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and wh o made their cheek9 red by striking them 
with their hands — 

<wte«neg T $ fa mg* 

(His mighty acts, 

Wrought on their husbands, Huna dames proclaimed— 
Recorded on their cheeks in angry scars). — P.D.L.J. . 

( ?wi 

I )— N.D. . 

Here is a reference to Skandagupta’s repulse of 
the Huns. Kumiiragupta I succeeded Chandragupta 
II about 415 and died about 455. He was followed 
in about 455 by his son Skandagupta, surnamed 
Kramaditya and also Vikramiiditya, In the latter 
part of his reign Kumaragup'ta had to encounter 
a host of troubles in the shape of the aggression 
of the Pushyamitras, and the Huns, whose atrocities 
instilled terror even into the hearts of the bravest. 
The first acts of Skandagupta’s reign, as noted in 
the undated inscription at Bhitari in the district of 
the Gajipur on a stone-pillar of the temple of the 
god Sarngin (Vishnu), were his decisive defeat of 
the Pushyamitras and his arduous conflict with the 
Huns (see also p. 50). This happened according to 
Mr. Vincent Smith abount 455 A. D. — 

fafagggWfi fr »fall fiWTOll 

qgfiqrcg q Om * yuKraMawn , fafow swRl n 
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By whom, when he prepared himself to restore 
the fallen fortunes of (his) family, a (whole) night 
was spent on a couch that was the bare earth ; and 
then having conquered the Pushyamitras, who had 
developed great power and wealth, he placed (his) 
left foot which was the King(of that tribe himself).’' 1 

WferotowT II 

By whose two arms the earth was shaken, when 
he, the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a whirl- 
pool, joined in close conflict with the Huns.” 2 

Mr. K B. Pathaka in his introduction to Megha- 
duta (p. VIII) refers to another reading namely 
\ Vankshu), which may be substituted for fewg (Sindhu) 
(see p. 109) Vankshu, he says, is the same as ‘Vakshu’ 
or ‘Oxus’. He adds that as the Huns established 
their empire on the Okus basin about 450 A. D., and 
invaded India in 455, when they were defeated by 
Skandagupta, the Raghuvams'a must have been com- 
posed between 450 and 455 A. D. . 

We can neither see any reason why the reading 
'Vankshu’ should be preferred to ‘Sindhu’, nor why 
the adoption of the reading Vankshu and identifying 
it with ‘Vakshu’ or ‘Oxus' will drive us to the 
conclusion that the poem was composed between 450 
and 455 A. D., and not to the conclusion that it was 
finished after Skandagupta’s most arduous and 
famous repulse on the Indus of the terrible barbarian 


I and 2— C- 1- 13. 
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horde, the main body of which occupied the Oxus 
basin even as late as S18 A.D., as was attested by 
.the Chinese traveller Sungyun. 

The passage about the Huns must have been 
inserted by the poet in the fourth canto, when he 
resumed the composition of Raghuvamsa after 
Skandagupta’s repulse of the Huns. 

Let us now resume after this digression our 
narrative of the conquests of Raghu, which strikingly 
resemble those of Samudragupta, along the Hima- 
layas, towards the east The K&mboja Kings were 
unable to withstand his valour — 

nmm. zm sfafctffaTO: i 

S3 

t R. V.— IY-69 & 70. 
Akshota trees, 

Bruised by the chains that bound his elephants 
Bent low ; bowed too Kfimbojas, fain to yield, 
Before his prowess : heaps of gold, fine steeds 
In tribute offering, which the mighty King 
Accepted graciously, and spared 1 their pride. 

P. D. L. J. . 

( sfl ntft os®r 

50 ▼fWtOT *lfo, 

sift*! 

qtOE Cfotfegll ^ ytW-ISWCT 1 

I. It should be— ‘Yet pride never entered his soul*. 
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^’ffn <Sk$j <N ^ 

^ *F«* I )— N.D. . 

Where was the country of the Kambojas ? It 
must have been the tract between the Sindhu or 
Indus, where saffron and grapes were produced and 
the Himalayas, as after exacting tribute from the 
Kambojas in the shape of horses and gold, Raghu 
with his army ascended the Himalayas, the abode 
of the father of the goddess Gauri. In this country 
grew Akshota (Bengali Alrhrota). Probably it 
extended from Attock to Sialkot near G.mdh&ra (the 
country between Jalalabad and the Indus) 1 , 

Samudragupta does not mention the Kambojas. 
But they are probably included in ‘other tribes' than 
the Madrakas, and dwelt north of them. 

Then there follows a beautiful description of the 
Himalayas. 

5T3T5T iJ*rWW<»rt ^*TTU^S ,s TOWrR(l 

» * * .. . US — 

Wfl«n 'm^«UI«U*H<wdJT|| 

nirafoirftwft w»f fercfat 11 

R. V.— IV-71, 72 & 73. . 
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(Famed for hia horses, next Himalaya 
He mounted, where the clouds of dust they raised 
From tramp led rocks exalted more the peaks. 
Couched in their caves, great lions — brave as he — 
Gazed on him undisturbed, nor feared the noise 
His warriors made ; while murmuring winds 

that coursed 

Through Bhurja trees or rustled in-'the canes 1 
Moist from the waves of Ganga, cherished him 
As on he swept to conquest). 

'SR#* *jtif ffpnHw 
^rtcvrfwi frsrrrot j 

c?ra ^ ?#* i 

c*ri-*r 

<?rak*t»itSE»i faf 1*1 inf? *mr, 

<5ffal-'®c«r frm *ttw etc* | 

nltai 

*1?R c*if% 3^%?, 

’SfttS 'ft#?! 3$ TO-TOT 

'#te^C*l?wfa«l-'8t?! I ) — N.D. . 

Then Raghu with his troops after resting for 
sometime on stones, under the shade of trees, fra- 
grant with the musk of the deer that had lain there, 
defeated the Utsavasamketas and accepted presents 
from them. The Utsavasamketas were a hill-tribe 


I. Bamboos. 
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•consisting of seven clans or tribal republics. They 
•are also mentioned in the : Mahabharata — 

•Mi**. TJHSf: I 

(The Pandava, Arjuna, conquered 
the Seven Ganas of the Utsavasamketas in the 
•course of his dig-vijaya. 1 ) 

Then Raghu crossed the Brahmaputra, and reach- 
ed the kingdom of Kamarupa, also called Pragjyo* 
tisha, the country of black aguru trees and .elephants, 
the king of which being afraid of his prowess and of 
his formidable army, readily submitted to him, and 
gave him fiery elephants as presents and worshipped 
his feet. So the monarch of the same country fully 
carried out the imperious commands of, gave all kinds 
of taxes to, and performed obeisance to Samudra- 
gupta 2 . 

is. ♦ \ ^ ^ ^ 

ajpsirenrat u 

fa ^qcnfofaLii 

cufhfi: sw-nwwfawwfi 

Wpfal l fo < B WmwW II 

R. V.— IY-81 to 84. 

1. Mahabharata, Sabh&parva, Chap. 27th. . 

a. C.I.— T. 


t n e i 

( He traversed next 

Lauhitya, and Pragjyotish quaked , as shook 
Black aloes where he bound his elephants . 
Scarce could he bear with Raghu’s chariot’s dust,. 
Which veiled the Sun and darkened all the sky. 
Yet brought no rain , how then should he with- 
stand 

The armed host ? Him Kamarupa's King 
Served with his elephants, those mighty beasts- 
Love-maddened, which he used to smite his foes; 
And gems for flowers he offered at those feet. 
Which — laid on golden foot-stools — shone divine). 

P. D. L. J. . 

v»«ie'3 #rf*R ^pnrfoiN*, 

C’Rt’WSC* ^Tl Ptfa*! 

CT*rat»n tfftsi, f^Ri 

c*rf«r ^ cfi^ thrc, 

f% »rf«fj ctot* jr »pw r 

'srt ^ ma, 

cm to* 

% ^ttarsfr? i 

iR* 

*rbrc;rr*tf* } 5?w t\m 
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Raghu like Samudragupta after his conquest of the 
-eastern, southern, western and northern countries 
returned to his capital, Raghu to perform his Vis'va- 
jit ( world-conquest ) sacrifice, and Samudragupta to 
celebrate his conquests by the revival of As'vamedha, 
a sacrifice which had gone out of use for centuries on 
account of foreign domination, the absence of power- 
ful Hindu sovereigns and the rise of Buddhism. 

M.M. H.P. S'Sst.ri refers to an incident of Skanda- 
gupta’s reign from which he tries to deduce the date 
of the Poet — 

“In the Kumarasambhava Kalidasa describes 

the condition of lotuses in a reservoir of water, 
when its embankment fails. In Bengal tanks 
are made by excavation, but in countries where 
there are many plateaux, vast reservoirs of water 
are often formed by throwing up an embankment 
on one side, when the other sides are formed by 
highlands. There is a historical reservoir of this 
kind at Girnar. The embankment was thrown 
up by a nephew of Chandragupta Mauryya in 
the 4th century B - C. . That embankment gave 
way in about 150 A. D. , and it was repaired by 
the S'alca King Rudradamana, but it gave way 
again in 475 A, D., and was repaired by an 
officer of the Gupta Emperor, The affair made 
a deep impression on the people of Gujrat and 
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Malwa, and Kalidasa describes the same in a 
simile in the Kumarasambhavam. It was most 
likely a recent event when Kalid&sa described it." 1 
The writer probably refers to the following verse 
of the Kumarasambhavam , — 

srisRft* w a Sipw t, gmfefopr n (IV— 6). 

(As a Mass of Water rushes through the broken 
embankment leaving its Beloved Lotus alone, so 
where have you hastily departed breaking the ties 
of love in a moment and leaving alone one whose 
life depends on yours ? — So laments Kati for her 
dead husband). 

( *R atW, c*W ciw «TM, 

*1 If ( R * L. B.) 

As there are numerous references to tanks full of 
lotuses in the works (see also chaper VIII) of thePoet — 
still there is a tank full of lotuses near the temple 
of Mahakala at Ujjayini— and as the breaking 
of the embankment in the rainy reason was a com- 
mon occurrence in his time, there is no reason to 
believe that the poet refers to any particular inci- 
dent. Moreover the repair of the dam of the 
Sudarsana lake at Girnar or Girinagar 'Junagadh in 
Kathiawar) was effected in 466 — 57 A. D. (Gupta 

Bra 137) by Chakrapalita, son of Parnadatta, who 
_____ — ~ 
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was appointed by Skandagupta to govern Surfishtra 
or the Kathiawar country. 1 

As there are some important points of resem- 
blance between Raghu and Samudragupta, between 
the king of Magadha and Chandragupta II, between 
Aja and Kumaragupta I, so there is again some agree- 
ment between Kus a, the son of Rama and Kumara- 
gupta I, and between Atithi, the son of Kus'a, and 
Skandagupta, and between the installation of 
Kumaragupta as Yuvaraja and that of A yus, son of 
Pururavas in Vikramorvas'i. In this connexion we 
should bear in mind that Raghu is the poet’s ideal 
king, and under the portraiture of Raghu, he really 
depicts Chandragupta (II) Vikramaditya, his first 
patron. He ascribes to him not only the military 
achievements of Samudragupta, but also those which 
are Chandragupta’s own, e.g., the conquest of 
Malwa and Sur&shtra and the annihilation of the 
Scythian supremacy, 2 for which he earned the name 
of Parantapa ( enemy-chastiser, R.V. — VI — 21 ) . 
Raghu proceeds by the land-route from A par an t a (say 
Poona ) to the country of the Yavanas ( say Beluchis- 
tan and N.W. Frontier Province ). The intermediate 
provinces Malwa, Surfishtra &c. are regarded as being 
already in the dominions of Raghu. As the Raghu 
vams a was finished in the reign of Skandagupta we 
find the Poet’s attributing to his royal favourite 

i. C. I. -14. 

I. He pat an and to the domination in India of the Scythians 
or S akas (called Sakai both by Herodotus and Megasthenes) ; see 
M. A. I. p. 29. 
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<?Wh Sksndagupta’s repulse of the Huns. The Poet 
also compares Samudragupta, the first great Gupta 
Emperor and reviver of Asvamedha sacrifice with 
Dilips, the first great emperor of the dynasty ( in 
which Raghu and R \ maehandra are born ) and the 
performer of ninety-nine As'vamedhas. 

The first two cantos of Raghu vams am are devoted 
by the Poet to the description of the virtues and 
meritorious acts of Dilipa or Samudragupta. Dilipa is 
described as the first great sovereign of the solar 
dynasty. His chest is broad and full, his shoulders are 
like those of a bull, his height like that of a Sala tree, 
and his arms long, and he is noted for his strength 
and valour. His intellect is as powerful, as his body is 
muscular and strong. He is endowed also with softer 
graces. It is for the welfare of his subjects alone that 
he collects taxes’ He is the master of various branches 
of learning. (Samudragupta was .also a poet and a 
musician ). No other prince after Dilipa is able to rivaf 
him in the art of government. The sea-beach forms 
the ramparts of his kingdom, and the high seas its 
moats, and he rules his vast dominions like a single 
City. ( R.V. 1 - 30 ). He has performed ninetynine 
As'vamedhas, and wants to celebrate the hundreth 
and be like Ihdra. So Sa mudragupta is described in 
several inscriptions of the Gupta period — ‘who had 
no antagonist in the world, whose fame was tasted 
by the waters ( of the four oceans ), who was the res- 
torer of the As'vamedha sacrifice that had been long 
in abeyance’. He struck gold medals bearing a suit- 
able legend and the figure of the doomed horse. 
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"There is a atone- figure of such a horse in the Lucknow 
Museum. According to Pandit R&mavat&ra S'arma, 
Samudragupta married DattSdevi, who was the 
daughter of a Magadha Prince. So does Dilipa marry 
Sudalishina, who is a Magadha Princess. The Pandit 
further says that ‘datta’ and ‘dakshinA’ mean almost 
the same thing. 1 

There cannot be any comparison between Rama- 
chandra, the incarnation of Vishnu, and any Gupta 
Sovereign, nor is the Poet able to compare any Gupta 
Sovereign with Das aratha, in the description of whose 
reign, he has to follow Valmiki faithfully. But there 
are some points of resemblance between Aja (Raghu’s 
son) and Kum'.raguptA (Chandragupta IPs son).Tliere 
is probably a reference to Kumfixagupta’s viceroyalty 
at Ujjaini during his father’s life-time in the songs of 
Aja’s heralds (see chap. VI) which appear to be as un- 
necessary as the introduction of A yus and his access- 
ion (in the Vikramorvas'i), and also in the verse — 

S*$f* g? sprasn fan 11 

R.V.— VI-78. . 

(From his kingly loins 
Prince Aja sprang, as fair Jayanta sprang 
From Indra. Now this Prince bears half the weight 
Of that high charge his sire erst bore alone, 
Unwearied, as a mighty bull-calf bears 

One half the yoke — ( P.D.LJ. ) 


I, Quoted by Pandit Dvivedi in Kalid&sS. 
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{ w A 
tam Wst m*f mats* ; 
f*t% : ’wstt^r ^ra 
^ sw to w «tn i — N. D. ) 

Aja resembles his father Raghu in many important 
respects (R.V.— V— 37) Chandragupta is the old 
Moon and KumAragupta the new Moon (R.V. — VI-22 
and YI-31). He is formidable to his 

enemy, as his father is ‘<nRTO (foe-repressor) — R.V. 
VI-31 and 21- The fact is that the Poet does not miss 
any opportunity of extolling his royal patrons. 

KumAragupta in the latter part of his reign suffer- 
ed much on account of the aggression of the Pusbya- 
mitras and the Huns, Kus'a being requested by Indra 
went to wage war with a demon. He fell fighting 
with his enemy 1 . KumAragupta might have lost his 
life in either of the battles he fought. 

There is a reference in Kalidasa to Kus a’s transfer- 
ring his capital from Kusavati ( somewhere near 
Ujjayini ) to Ayodhya after entrusting the adminis- 
tration of Kusavati to his Brahman ministers, 9 After 
marching over the Vindhyas and crossing the Ganges 
Kus a came to Ayodhya on the banks of the Sarayu. 
We see that Skandagupta’s first inscription was found 
in a column at Bhitari in Giijipura. KumAragupta in. 
the latter part of his reign, when his capital was 
threatened by the Pushyamitras and the Huns,might 
have transferred his capital from Ujjayini to Ayo- 
dhya, Kalidasa justifies Kus a’s leaving Kusavati and 
1 R. V.— XVII— 5. 2. R.V — XVJ— i$. ~ ' 
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coming to Ayodhya by saying that he does so ia 
accordance with the request of the presiding deity 
( ) of Ayodhya. Skandagupta, we know from 

the Junagadh inscription, appointed Parnadatta as 
the governor of the province of Surashtra or more 
properly the tract which belonged to the Western. 
Kshatrapas . 

Aja marries a Vidarbha princess. Probably the refer- 
ence here is to Kumiragupta’s marrying the daugh- 
ter of a Kadamba King. The Andhras ruled the 
Deccan for four centuries and a half up to about 225 
A.D. . The Kadambas may have succeeded the And- 
hras and ruled the Deccan till 545 A.D. Kalidasa may 
have acted as a Ghataka or marriage-ambassador in 
negotiating this marriage. Rev. H. Heras 8.J., M.A.„ 
writes 1 2 — “In the Sanskrit work Sring&rapraka- 
s ika, the poet Bhoja relates that the great poet Kali- 
dasa was sent as an* ambassador of king Vikrama- 
ditya to a Kuntala king. Mr.K. B. Ayyar has already 
identified the Yikramfiditya of this passage with 
Chan dragupta II. The Kuntala king was the Ka- 
damba king Bhagiratha. The Auchity avichara- 
charchi of Hemachandra refers also to this embassy. 
Chandragupta married his daughter Prabhiivatigupts 
to the Vakataka King Rudrasena II. Another marri- 
age was proposed to the Kadamba king through 
Chandragupta’s ambassador, Kalidasa. The Tala- 
gunda inscription of Kftkusthavarma seems to point 


1 . E. H. I— pp. 439-4,0. 

2 . J. B. 0 . R. S.— Dec., 1926. 
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"to the same auspicious event. It is th ere said that this 
"king by means of his daughter’s marriage ‘raised up 
the family of the Guptas'. This sounds like a favour 
done to the king by the Kadamba king*, probably 
because the Kadamba kings were Brahmans, and the 
•Guptas if they were not Vais'yas, were in all likelihood 
Kshatriyas. Now this southern Princess might be 
Anantadevi, the mother of Puragupta. 

•Genius', it has been said, ‘is of no country'. 
Another great poet in another land condescended to 
become a matchmaker in an humbler sphere of life. 
•‘William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, Gent’, 
united in marriage Stephen Bellott and Mary Mount- 
joy, his employer’s daughter in 1604, as states the 
■Calcutta Englishman of the 23rd May, 1927. 

Kumiragupta is compared to Kus a, the son of 
RSmachandra, as he has been compared to Aja, the son 
of Raghu. He marries Kumudvati, a N&ga Princess 
the issue of which is Atithi. Unlike the marriage of 
Aja (Kumiragupta) with Indumati (Anantadevi) 
which enhanced the glory of the Gupta Dynasty, the 
marriage of Kus'a (Kum&ragupta) after his suppression 
•of the Ntgas, with Kumudvati, the Nflga princess 
<R.V.-XVI- 86) who became Atithi’s or Skandagupta’s 
mother, lowered it in public esteem. This was the 
reason why Skandagupta refrained deliberately in the 
Bhitari inscription from mentioning the name of his 
mother. Skandagupta most probably had to wage a 
war with the Nagas, as appears from the following - 

v ) fafwi- 
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‘the king who plucked (and utilised) the 
authority of (his local representatives who were so- 
many Garudas, (and used it as) an antidote against 
the (hostile) kings who were so many serpents, lifting 
their hoods in pride and arrogance’. 1 According to 
the compiler of Vis vakosha, seven Naga kings reigned 
at Mathura and were succeeded by the Guptas, 
K'diya suppressed by Krishna might be a Naga poten- 
tate. So the N'lgas appear to have been Scythians. 
Nine Naga kings are said to have reigned in the first 
and second centuries A.D. in Central India with their 
capital at Naravara (or Narapura associated with Nala 
and Damayanti) or Padmivati (Padatnpawaya- the 
scene of Bhavabhuti’s Mfilati-M&dhava). Of these Gana- 
patin'iga is mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
inscription and in the former’s minted coins, some of 
which are extant. The coins of the Naga Kings of 
Rutnagarh and Surguja bear figures of serpents. 

Kumiiragupta was styled ‘Mahendmlitya’ and in 
the Jun.igadh inscription he is described as having 
attained companionship of gods Kalidasa 

says with reference to Kus’a 

or after his death Kus'a began to occupy half of Indra’s 
throne. As mentioned above (see p. 69 ) Kumaragupta 
might have been killed in his war with the Pushy a- 
mitras. After his victory over the Pushyamitras, 
Skandagupta betook himself to his mother, whose 
eyes were full of tears fiom joy, just as Krishna, 
when he had slain his enemies, betook himself to his 


l. C.I.-13. 2. C.I.-14, 
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■mother Devaki” 1 . This is significant— -Krishna went 
to Devaki after killing Kamsa, who had persecuted 
his parents: Skandagupta went to his mother after 
defeating his father’s persecutors. 

In the Bhitari stone-pillar inscription Skandagupta 
is described as conquering the Pushyamitras and as shak- 
ing the earth with his two hands in the act of his en- 
countering the Huns in a ffght (see p. Ill) . There is no 
definite mention of his defeating the Huns. Probably it 
was a drawn battle, and a treaty might have been con- 
cluded with them for the time bejng. The absence of any 
accurate information regarding the latter part of Skan* 
dagupta’s reign and the Eran stone-boar inscription 
of Toram.'ma (see p.53) lead us to the conclusion that in 
the closing years of his reign and during the rule of his 
•successor, Budhagupta, a large portion of his northern and 
northwestern territories came into the possession of 
the Huns. Mr. Vincent Smith also says, '* A little later 
about 47O A.D., the Huns advanced into the interior.and 
again attacked Skandagupta in the heart of his domi- 
nions. He was unable to continue the successful resist- 
ance which he had offered in the earlier days of his rule 
The financial distress of Skandagupta's adminis- 
tration is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of 
■the coinage in his latter years.” 2 

Kusa’s son, Atithi, is described in the i7thcantc of 
the Raghuvams am as placing his foot on the crowns 
of other kings, just as Skandagupta made the king 
of the Pushyamitras his footstool 3 — 

I. C. I.— TjT 2. E. H. 1. — 328. ~ 

3. C. I.-13, 
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firanrafa* m wa 

Cr^Lr-yitjric-* JT^HwHRT^II R.V.-XVII — 28. 

[ Glorious then he sat 
XJpon his Father's throne, well canopied, 

Before whose footstool kings were wont to lay 
Their jewelled crowns.] P.D.L.J. . 

*f?nd to, 

«rtwrc^ *rt*ra i 

*rtw%i5 vtsn ^w, 

fts? fN tor ^«t II 

Skandagupta’s regal glory extends to the limits of 
the four oceans— ; 1 Atithi’s valour 
— iterer trsnr-extends to the sea-coast. ( R.V.- 
XVII-37). 

Atitbi goes to war with only those, who are weaker 
than he and whom he can easily defeat — 

asn sifowd: wh: i 
TO faw w g u ftsfo wiwsrif swrsr u 
R. V.— XVII- 56 . 

( Only foes 

Of equal might that valiant, powerful King, 

Made war upon: So forest -fires,tho ugh urged. 

By rushing winds, attack not running streams. ) 

P.D.L.J, 

( ^SR ^St'TO >t* ^ 


C. I. — 14. 
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>ifrf rets 

ww s«- ^ CT«fi mi *rtc? «ro « ) 

Here is Kalidasa’s justification of Atithi's not fight- 
ing a decisive battle with a powerful enemy. The Poet 
after a few lines reverts to the same theme and says — 

<lR(«0fl T^rii/E}’ TOTO53J 

?rtys»:ror n 

R.V.-XVII-59. 

( His foemen's strength 
Or weakness well he pondered and his own 
For strength or wealth;-if his the better part, 
Assailing boldly — else he abode attack.) — P.D.L.J. 

[ w^i f^cerar 

^ wa 1 
yfa fcft to ?l%R, 
in w\ ^ ^ ^ 'srrssft 11 ] 

What is the necessity for this repetition? Kalidasa 
does not lay down such a maxim regarding any other 
king of Raghu's line, Skandagupta's Fabian policy re- 
garding his terrible enemy, the Huns, is vindicated 
by the court-poet. The fortyseventh verse of the seven- 
teenth canto of Raghuvams'am, where the poet says that 
Atithi does not depend merely on his diplomacy, as mere 
valour is beastly, supports this contention, If the sixtieth 
verse of the same canto isf read along with the fifty- 
ninth quoted above, the Poet's reference to the increase 
of Atithi’s power on account of the fullness of his treasury, 
* seems to indicate his readiness for winning oyer a formid- 
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able foe by means of his wealth. In the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion bards are described as raising Skandagupta'to dis- 
tinction with (their) songs and praises’ 1 . Kalidasa might 
have been the most prominent of them. It appears that 
even if Kalidasa did not compose the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion ( C.I.-13 ), the composer was probably acquainted 

with the Poet’s Raghuvams'am— WT 
5 JWIT f^fil f^ftr —the white or pure 

character and spotless fame of whom from whose 
childhood up to the present time is sung by contented 
men. This reminds us of Kalidasa’s (see p. 

133). Again the introduction of Dhanada or Kuvera, 
Indra, Varuna and Yama in connexion with Atithi’a 
administration (R V. — VII— 80&81) reminds us of the 
mention of these deities in the inscriptions of this 
period. In the Junagadh inscription, which is of his 
Viceroy Parnadattj, there is amidst some evident 
exaggeration, which is naturally expected from a 
subordinate, a mention of Skandagupta’s humiliating 
the Mlechchhas. These were probably the Pushyamitras 
whom Mr. V. Smith regards as “apparently foreign- 
ers” 2 . The Huns are not mentioned at all. Skanda- 
gupta is described in the Bhitari inscription as going 
to his mother after his victory over the Pushyamitras 
for telling her that he has defeated and humiliated 
the insolent enemy, in the war with whom his father 
may have lost his life. Kumaragupta is mentioned by 
Skandagupta not as 'the exterminator of kings’ like 

I. C. I. no. I 4 . 

4. B. H. I — p. 336 note. 
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*®am«(fragtiipta and? ‘not! having an antagonist equal 
to him in power ■ like Ghandragupta II, but simply 
as 'glorious and renowned for the innate power of his 
i .mightyintellect’. Chandragupta II mentioned* in- his 
•'(inscription 1 (C J, no\ 4>4L«maradevi as the ‘mother of 
Hfifelbudragapta and Dattadeviashis ownmother.The 
~4aserlption (C. I. no. 10) of the reign of Kum'ragupta 1 
not only mentions Kum&radevi and Dattadevi, but also 
the name of KumAragiiptd’s itidthter af’tJhVhVdtfevi, 
r Bat Skinflagupta inhisbWn Inderiptioh *{ G h -no-18 ) 
’tfcttilgh mentioning the mimes of Mahadevi Khmara- 
‘devi/^^hlaeviD^ttadevi hnd Mah’idevi DhtiiVadevi, 
’ 'VeFtftMed , We'think'deNbefUtely/fronri givihgtht nfttae 
‘ oFhisoWh mdtber/fifstlybecause she was not theehief 
"queen or ‘Mhhattevi, secondly because she was a 
Haga Princess (see p. 12‘t),'and thirdly because she hhd 
not the honour of becoming a sati. Afiantadevi was 
probably the chler queen and her son 'Pufagupta ! the 
lawful heir as the BHitarl seal (see p. 68) says. 

"As the two inscription® describe the Various virtues 
and accomplishments of 'Skhndagupta. so Kalidasa 
Also is eloquent in praise of Atithi’s merits. Atithi 
restores to their dominions the pfibceshe conquered**- 

ufuru nnfwpwT *r ufit uuj 

-R. V'.— XVH*-42. 

‘ (Not ff Wotd untrue 

E’er paissed his lips; tro^ff Was e’er sdfctghitWek — 
e^er 'Bis word^ecatied^^ve onl y when 
He pardoned and restored a humbled foe.)— P.D.L.J. . 
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' *&i 511 *l‘dt«1 I 

^®«rt ^ 5 , ft's, f^^s? a . ) 

So > jSkand^»^pita.;#iowed J tm©rcy -to the conquered 
.-who, were . in d»tress‘>&^*nsfc| ^CUT^um ' 1 

Skanda is a name tfShadanana or the six-mouth- 
ed 'Kartikeya, the God of War. Atithi is compared by 
KftHdftsa to Shadiinana — 

a gonut «ramrf u uwtf q s g<sfa3>s : i 

t wp - f II R.V.— XVII-67. 

(He, whose prowess was tike that of Kartikeya, 
knew -how to Utilise the six. political expedients, as 
• weli as the . six kinds of forces towards objects that 
ware to. besecured.) 2 

( flaw ucu* «rf^r-aft«R, 

<4* fht WR* 1 

.. jflrttftre fl&ft II ) 

- Skandagupta’s politic conduct is also -referred to 
in thfsBhiitatl Stone-pillar. inscription. 

: ThechieC ^ciBen, Aaantadevi, tnotherof Puragupta, 
{the eldest Soa,<and lawful heir i(see p. 69), might have 
- burnt h«asfrlfsa®beriher husband’s deathon the funeral 
s spy rev-a# K tunud vati, mother of Atithi, does after her 

I. C.I.-IJ. " ' 7 

3. Translated by G* R. Nandarfikar, 
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husband Kus a has been killed in his fight with a 
demon. But the mother of Skandagupta might have- 
been dissuaded by him from following suit. To 
console his mother for the lamented death of his 
father, and also to show to his people his devotion 
to him, he installed, as the Bhitari inscription says, 
the god S arngin or Vishnu ‘to increase the religious 
merit of his father ( fag: )’, 1 , 

From the above it will appear that there a,re 
some important points of resemblance between Kus a 
and Kumaragupta, and between Atithi and Skanda- 
gupta. 

As Dr. Keith says, Kalidasa shows little fondness- 
for the use of slesha or double entendre 2 . Hence 
when he introduces puns, he, it may be taken for 
granted, does it with a purpose. Dilipa with his 
queen comes to the hermitage of Vaslshtha, whose 
disciples welcome the royal pair— 

own; *r*n*afa nfasr i 

STOW,* II R.V.— 1-55. 

(The courteous anchorites noted for their self- 
control received with due honour their learned 
protector (Dilipa) and his wife). Here ‘goptre’ and 
‘gupta’ may refer to the Guptas. Dilipa and the 
other members of his family are or able to 

protect themselves by their own prowess. (R.V,-II-4). 

Again the expression — ifNi gfa«flw|W or ‘the 

protector with his wife* is used with reference to 
______ — — 

a. c. S. L. p. 48. 
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Dilipa and his queen, when they tend Vas'ishtha’s 
<ow. (R. V.— 11-24). The word ( ) gopta may 
refer to the reigning Gupta King. 

Raghus glory is being sung from his childhood 
by rustic women, who being seated in the sugar-cane 
shade, guard their cornfields — 

sl'.i cv 1 ifrsjg'oilT'lR. I 

(R.V. — IV-20). 

Here'goptuh’ may refer to the Guptas (See alsop. 129). 

‘‘*1 1 2 means ‘he ( Raghu ) who has 

made arrangements for defending the places near his 
capital and also those lying on the boundaries of 
his kingdom’. Here we find in ‘gupta’ a reference to 
the reigning Gupta king. 

Mr. H. N. De 8 says ‘The personal name of Kuma- 
ragupta (I) was Ch^ndraprakas a (the radiant moon) 
— a fact alluded to in — 

mp 95^ ft® cRq ^0 
f R R * w‘ fRRR.ll 

« • • • 


1, R. V— IV— 26. 

2. Introduction to Kilid&a by Pandit R* Vidyabbusban* 
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fBWfsf 

iitW«Nfi% *nfl4r (i R.V. — V-3l to 37. 

( As the living world receives light fronr the son,, 
so the king got a son from the blessing of the hermit. 
At an auspicious moment his queen gave birth to a 
Kumlra ( Prince Aja or Kumftragupta I\ who was 
like KumSra ( Kartikeya'). The codrage, beauty, 
valour and natural dignity x>f theK'tunsra or prince 
did not differ from those of his source (father Raghu 
or Chandragupta II), as a lamp - does not from that 
from which it is lighted). This was just as Kautsa 
had predicted in his blessing of Raghu-^-g^ . .fiSw 
(R.V. — V-34)— ‘May you obtain a son as praise-worthy 
as you have been of your father*. By this means the 
poet praises Samudragupta, Chandragupta II and. 
Kum&ragupta I. 

The word Samudra in (R. V. — 1-5> 

may refer to Samudragupta, the ‘Napoleon of India*,, 
who converted by his conquests the petty kingdom 
of his father intd a powerful and 'extensive empire. 
So the expression? majl' alfcio ' mdahj' ‘of the Gupta 
Dynasty whose empire has began since the reign of 
Samudragupta*. 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya ( vikrama or 
valour + aditya or the sun) may have been referred to 
in the following— ** 

nwroesr wuftar ^ — ^"(R. v. — IV-15). 

(The valour of Raghu and the Sun spread in all 
direction*^ 
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His vikrama or valour may have also been allud- 
ed to in— 

— - (R. V.— IV-50). 

(The vikrama or valour: of Raghu waa engraved 
in letters, as it were, on the.Trikuta hill by the tusks 
of his infuriated war-elephants). 

At the end of Malavikagnimitriim there is a 
strange Bharata-vakyam or prayer — 

hothI, 

( Since the. accession of the Goptaox protector Agni- 
mitra, all the desires of his subjects have beep. _ 
gratified)' This ‘Gopta’ may refer to Chandragugta... 
H, the . Poet’s first patron before whose, court the 
drama was enacted, 

‘Gopti’ rather its derivative ntaff occurs also ip 
(R. V. — II — 14). «In the following passage there 
may be references to Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta .II — 

gusa srai* foras 

5^: (Ri.Vi-tKJjdEi). 

(Wit*: steady •eye,- likedcrtus 4n •stilHajce«> 

• The king devoured his son’s fair face with joy 
So great, it burst all bounds, as ocean's, tide 
At fulness of the moQmJr-d^tlb L. J,.. 
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*%m wft«n afsR, 
mrm *t4w #r* *1 «* vwzi, 

*W1 

fawi f| fwR, 

^ Wist nr? i )— n.d. . 

Here Dilipa or Samudragupta may have been 
compared to the ocean (samudra) and his son Raghu 
or Cbandragupta to the moon. 

Chandragupta (or Raghu) (may have been 
alluded to in * 15 * 173 * 11 : or the young moon (R. V. — HI- 
22), in fcropm'TO or the pure-rayed moon (IV — 18), in 
wftg9(III •33) or the moon or the remover of darkness, 
ftHfeit (of the moon) in R.V, — V— 16, in {gSTOFSWlfei: or 
one radiant like the moon, (V — 23),in or 

the setting moon before his son’s accession (V-67),inth« 
reference by Auslnari(Pururava’s Chief Queen) to the 
junction between Chandra and Rohini and her 
maid’s reply that the union of the Chief Queen with 
the King will be equally beautiful (V.-V. — III-63 & 
64 ). There may be a reference to Chandragupta’s suzer- 
ainty in the following expression of Pururava’s de- 
light on account of his being able to win Urrasl’s 
love— 

vmt 5% j vra «wr yin# 11 

V.V.— IIJ-129. 

( arsts, 

cm* cure 1 
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<4)^31 <2Tf 

m II 
^ '4<5, 

*^5 « TO 'srfarl wh, 
jfcitff <?« w ii ) 

Kum&ragupta (or Aja)may also have been referred 
to in or ‘like KArtikeya on the back 

of a peacock’, when Aja is described as being seated 
on a throne in the Svayamvara Sabha (R.Y. — Vl-4) 
There may be a reference to his viceroyalty at Ujjaini 
during his father’s life-time — Aja bearing the heavy 
burden of the world equally with his father in VI-78. 
The word Kumara is significant in VI — 3 and 80, so 
also Kartikeya or Skanda in VII-1 and Kum&ra in 
VI1-16, 61 and 63. ' 

• 

In the latter part of the first Act of Vikramor- 
vasl, the word vikrama is used with reference to 
Pururava twice in quick succession. It may refer to 
Vikramsiditya. (Chandragupta II) Chitraratha says 
to him after he has rescued Urvasl — 

f*«£7T *i (V.V.— 1-71). 

{Fortunately you have rendered yourself glorious by 
performing a very beneficent deed with the great- 
ness of your vikrama or valour.) A few lines below* 
the king says that he does not deserve any praise for 
what he has done — that his success has been due to 
Indra’s favour. Chitraratha replies gdf, ttfffpVSf 
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liwwTV (This is proper* for disregard of praise o 
modesty is the ornament of viArama,i.e. t) (valour ora 
valiant man). 

Such veiled allusions are not uncommon in Sans- 
krit Literature. In the first act of Mudr&r&kshasam, 
a similar double entendre’ refers to the conspiracy of 
of the diplomat Rakshasa with the foreign king 
Malayaketu (who is like Ketu) against Cbandragupta 
Mauryya (who is like the Moon), which will be foiled 
by the policy of the tactful Chanakya or K&utilya 
(who is like the planet Budha) — 

g gvpffrr: u 

Much importance should hot, however, be attach-., 
ed to these isolated puns. If they were the only evid-. 
ence of the POet's connexion with the Ouptas, they 
might safely be rejected. But when they are consider- 
ed along with other items of evidence, they- become 
significant. Nor should we think that whenever# for • 
instance, chandra and samudra or their equivalents - 
are present, Chandragupta and Samudragupta are- 
being referred to. The instances must be striking. The 
moon and the ocean-;, are thfe-stock-objects of compftfi- 
son in Sanskrit Literature.. 

Dakshinavarta Natha (who flourished in the 12th 
Century A.DO and Mallinatha (who flouri»hfcd in the 
14th Century) 9 in their commentaries on the Megha , 
duta, found a reference to Nichula and: Dig-naga or 


x mi. *^5e*ais£»&rDi— p*i 46 . , 
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Dinnaga, two contemporaries of K&lidSsa in r the- 
following stamm of this lyric— 

wif: Hit to fwwfc irtftfw- 

ijwefeqftwifa i 

qf*l t-JLtvXlt Jl 

(M.DU— I^H)v 

( «5it <r ^ wt ctk** ’ww, 

§ffol &SC* WS, 

yf's m 

f%wf=f- «ic«r, 

‘f’fft-’pP f%*1 !’ 

*ZW5 faHEt ff»[, 

W ^ I )— B. C. M. . 

(From this place full of wet canes, rise into the. 
sky with thy face directed to the north, avoiding on 
the way contact with the massive trunks of the. 
quarter-elephants, thy movements being watched by 
the ignorant wives of the siddhas (demigods), who with . 
uplifted faces will wonder whether the wind.is carry- 
ing away the crest of a mountain). 

Or, 

(From this place, where stands thy (friend) Nichula. 
versed' in poetic sentiments, ascend, O Muse, (the- 
heaven of invention), holding up thyshiwuifc andaToid- 
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Ing in the course of thy journey the glaring mistakes 
committed by the hands of authors like Dinnaga, while 
thy flight is admired by good poets and fair women 
filled with surprise and looking upwards, as if the 
superiority of the mighty Dinnaga ( «0fs ) were 
eclipsed by thee). 

As regards Nichula, nothing more is known than 
what is supplied by Mallin&tha, viz., «nu 

•Hfurfi : the great poet Nichula 

who was Kalidasa’s fellow-student. Dign&ga, a 
famous Buddhist logician, author of Pram'tna Samu- 
chchaya, is mentioned by Malliniitha as Kalidasa’s 
opponent. Dignaga was the pupil of the Buddhist 
Patriarch (Bodhisatva) of the name of Vasubajjdhu, 
author of Abhidharmakosha-s'astra written to refute 
the errors of the Vaibhashikas, who was born in G&n- 
dhara and who taught at Sravasti (Sahet-mahet in 
Oudh). Vasubandhu was the pupjl of Manoratha, who 
was a native of Gindhara, ‘a master of s'astras and 
author Vibh&sha Sistra’ 1 ‘This learned doctor (i.e. 
Manoratha) flourished in the midst of the thousand 

jears after the nirvSna of Buddha* 4 At that time 

Vikramaditya, king of the country S’ravasti, was of 
wide renown. His charity was extensive. But he became 
.jealous of Manoratha who gave his barber ‘a lakh of 
gold’ for shaving his head. So the king wanted to 
humiliate Manoratha, There was a logical disputa- 
tion between the S'raman Manoratha and the Hindu 
Pandits of the court of Vikramaditya. Manoratha 
proposed the subject of fife and smoke. The Hindu 

- 1 & *. B. B. .. p.'i6$I " : 
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Pandits cried out simultaneously that the Buddhist 
Disputant ought to have mentioned smoke first and 
then fire, and declared that he was beaten. Mano* 
ratba ‘bit out his tongue ; and writing to Vasuban- 
dhu “In the multitude of partisans there is no 
justice , among persons deceived there is no discern- 
ment/’ he died. 

Now this Vikramaditya was probably Chandra- 
gupta II, who had his court at Saketa or Ayodhyft, 
near Sr&vasti before his conquest of the Western 
Kshatrapas, which must have happened before the 
Udayagiri inscription of 401-2 A.D. and after 388 
A.D., because no Kshatrapa coins bearing a later date 
have been found. He was an orthodox Vaisbnava — 
his Mathura and Gadhwa inscriptions style him as 
Paramabhfigavata — and was to some extent hostile 
to the Bauddhas 1 . 

One of Vasubandhti’s works was translated into 
Chinese in 404 A.D. and another about 405 A.D, So 
Yasubandhu must have flourished earlier than 404 
A.D. . If Vasubandhu had lived up to his eightieth 
year as Mr. V. smith says 2 , he might have been a 
contemporary of Samudragupta and Chandragupta* 
II. He might have died before Chandragupta II’s 
conquest of western India about 390 A.D. . There is 
nothing absurd in his being a pupil of Manoratha 
and his being younger than his preceptor by a few 
years. As Dignflga was Vasubandhu’s pupil, we can 


i. P. H. I. pp. 

7 , E. H. I. p. 347- 
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■easily imagine him to be a contemporary of his 
opponents Michula and . Kalidasa, the poets , of the 
court of Chandragupta II, when Jie transferred it to 
yjjayini after his conquest of Malwa and Surashtra. 
The- absence.; <bowever, of any poet of the name of 
Nichnala as the contemporary iof .Kilidasa and the 
straining of the meaning of the passage by 
-Dakstanaraxtanatha . and . ;Maitin-a(tha- to establish 
vKalidasa's .reference to Dignaga, /the Buddhist 
■author, and ,the i Poet's tolerance towards’ the 
.Buddhists* asis . evident from all his. works, are strong 
aiproofs against, this theory of the. commentators. 

n Though Samudragupta’s < Allahabad inscription 
.contains some hyperbole, yet there can be no doubt 
•..that much of it is. true. Otherwise his achievements 
would not be praised in almost all the inscriptions of 
the Gupta Monarchs. The close resemblance, bet ween 
JRaghu’saud Samudragupta's«conquests,.is a . strong 
-evidence of. the Poet’s connexion, with the Guptas. 

It will not be expedient to seek for any uniform 
consistency in the comparison... between Samudra- 
... gupta. and Dilipa,. between . Chandragupta II. and 
. -Raghu,.. bet ween Kumaragupta I and Aja, .between 
•Kumiragupta I and Kusa, 1 and between. Skanda- 
, gupta and. Atithi, the reason being that the,, immed- 
iate object of the Poet, is to.. /compose .an Epic , em- 
bodying the achievements , of , the dxnasty in which 
. the Great God Vishnu has been, born — the subject- 

x. The-tnstattatio» of Kumaragupta is described under the sem- 
blance of the inauguration of Ay us in the ilast^ct of the Vikra- 
morvasl. < 
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matter of Rim&yana and some other Purinas. What 
is to be remembered is that the Poet has availed 
himself of every opportunity to eulogise and exalt 
the line of his royal patrons. 



Chapter IV. 

The Centre of the Poet’s Activities. 

‘ None love their country but who love their 
home’ — Coleridge, , 

That Kalid&sa was very fond of Ujjayini, where 
probably he spent most of his days, and that if he 
was not born there, the place of his birth was some* 
where near this famous city, are evident from his 
writings. It is not merely hi9 accurate knowledge 
of the topography of a certain locality and of its 
products and of the manners and customs of its 
people, that leads us to this conclusion. For we find 
in his Baghuvams'a that he knew that the Ganges 
fell into the Bay of Bengal, and that palm-trees, 
cane-plants, and deltaic islands abounded in Lower 
Bengal, where a rich crop was yielded by transplan- 
ted paddy. We also see that he was aware that 
cocoanut, betel-nut trees and betel plants were 
abundant on the sea-board of the Madras Presidency, 
and that wine was made from cocoanut-palms. The 
poet wa9 also cognisant of cardamom plants and 
serpent-surrounded sandal-trees in Malayakuta, 
M&lakutft or the region south of the Kaveri — the 
region of the Kilgiri, Anaimalai and Cardamom hills, 
and knew that pearls were found near the place, 

- where the Tamraparni flowing ty Ticnevelly falls- 
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into the Golf of Manaar between India and Ceylon. 
He was not ignorant of the facts that the Sahya Parvata 
-or the Western Ghat Mountains ran close and parallel 
to the sea, and that palm-trees and flower-bearing 
Ketaki and PunnSga plants grew luxuriantly on the 
banks of the Narmada. He knew that saffron and 
grapes grew in the Northern Punjab, and that wine 
was made from the latter. He was aware that the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas were infested with 
lions, that there grew in abundance birch, bamboo, 
nameru and pine trees, and that the air there exhaled the 
fragrance of the musk-deer, and that Kalaguru (agalo- 
chan) trees abounded, and spirited elephants were 
available in Assam. 

So we see that Kalidasa knew accurately most of 
the provinces of India. But we find in his works, as 
M.M. H.P. S'ftstri says, his partiality for the Himalayas 
and Ujjaini and the district around the latter place. 
The Poet begins his Kumvra-sambhava with a sub- 
lime and beautiful description of the mountain — 

ftfa ftwswt smifanw t 


wwwwwRn ftw ffhsnnrfircJlft i 
^*1 ft gp wftwH faftfewn : || 

sn^fran* u 


4*9 


• •• 


(M 


»«« 


• 4 * 
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v atoiRWTmrct wfaa&rt 

5ffffT«3rn(fl«0ft farciait OTRW^lfa^fe^WiTP^ || 


^ ViVVi^Vi fe ^1 5?I5 '^WfisfiWPWimi 

anfsw ^ sr^t sriKt uutuijpNf.fcTTOt srani 11 

wwlgw ftfarcra** $®4fef qre«iwl*w4: 11 


wdtoftfNNffaRwi 4tar 55: i 

^ 4l^p4^£4f<t: f5BU&tT&*q& II 


f^^H. | 


wrft qm i nMfog t fa ga rr^w t^vijuaii^s : n 
<iig i f<4tfVc ^ )^s pT «rcrc wi ^ftvrrnswa 1 
intwrfih *fa c p ng * mr ^snfaqrm taw^fangret. u 

K.S.— 1-1,3,4,8,12,13,15-17. 


[Far in the north Himalaya, lifting high 
His towery summits till they cleave the sky. 
Spans the wide land from east to western sea, 
Lord of the hills, instinct with deity. 


Proud mountain-king ! his diadem of snow 
Dims not the beauty of his gems below. 

For who«an gaze' upon the moonand dare 
To mark one spotless -brightly glorious there ? 
Who ’mid a thousand virtues dares to blame 
One shade of weakness in a hero’s fame ? 
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Oft, when the gleamitigs of his mountain brass 
Flash through the clouds and tint tlw;m as 

Thpse glories mock the hues of closing day. 

And heaven’s bright wantons hail their h9h r 

.;p>y ; 

Try, ere the time, the magic of their glance, 

And deck their beauty for the twilight dance. 

• •• ••• ••• • •• ••• ••• *M 

List ! breathing from each cave, Himalaya leads 
The glorious hymn with all his whispering reeds. 
Till heavenly minstrels raise their voice in song, 
And swell his music as it floats along. 

• •• ••• ••• (M *•* 

Yet hath he caves within whose inmost cells 
In tranquil rest the murky darkness dwells, 

And like the night-bird, spreads the brooding wing 
Safe in the shelter of the mountain-king, 

Unscorned, uninjured ; for the good and great 
Spurn not the suppliant for his lowly state. 

E’en the wild kine that roam his forests bring 
The royal symbols to the mountain-king. 

With tails outspread, their bushy streaming hair 
Flashes like moonlight through the parted air. 
What monarch’s fan more glorious might there be. 
More meet to grace a king as proud as he.? 


t • « • • • Ml ••• • • » • • • 


With pearly dewdrops Ganga loads the gale 
That waves the dark pines towering o’er the vale, 
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And breathes in welcome freshness o'er the face 
Of wearied hunters when they quit the chase. 

So far aloft, amid Himalayan steeps, 

Couched on the tranquil pool the lotus sleeps, 
That the Bright Seven, who star the northern sky, 
Cull the fair blossoms from their seats on high, 

And when the sun pours forth his morning glow 
In streams of glory from his path below, 

They gain new beauty, as his kisses break 
His darlings’ slumber on the mountain-lake. 

Well might that ancient hill by merit claim 
The power and glory of a monarch's name ; 

Nurse of pure herbs that grace each holy rite; 
Earth's meetest bearer of unyielding might. 

The Lord of Life for this ordained him king, 

And bade him share the sacred offering. ] G. . 

’■rfc? csriR. 

f**tt*ni 3R 

••• ••• * •* 

Jit* 'sir nm , 

w 

fgjttr t^rsf toi i 

»rtfn 

’•rvtwr* fiNtwi, 
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fttgRra <«pto3 ci* r^ri vi* i 

•*• ••• ••• *•* 

f’lf^ft^-Bft^ n^fal 
*wra *r*t?*u 

y-m is ?t^-’fc*i^ 

<5^ Sp{ I 

• • « •«• •«« ••• 

fiNtSte R3T*Ft* t^f’T W&t, 

*tf55s «rnr, ir*i nt* <st$-^E* ; 
■tm-rwb f% arc «tf% 
f5rst» *i»r®l-%*i h?csi ifs i 

5S*W^»K**f f^P<Tl 0*f|®m, 
fa!%Sl 5C®H ^ifs Rfs 93PS* ; 
ifft f^rf% ia *rzj i&, 

4ER FTC* *Tt* 5»lts i 

*•» ••• ••• ••• 

#tnttc* ’rnuts 
c& »pfhM c^, 
f$»i ^rtw'i i 

RWtStC5f ft'Sftr* 5*1*1, 
fStfii-ftt*, *rc*tTOf *rc*r*s<t*i 
>wMft FRtcs ntsi c*rc, 
fef sc* faster® WTC ffert » 
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*Jt3 *W «F*TC|5[, 

W*T*f ftW TfC* f%tfl^5l 
yfolTCS |— R.L.B. . 

Kftlidasa again gives a sublime and also a beautiful 
description of the Himalayas in his Meghaduta, where 
the love-lorn Yaksha points out to his Cloud-messenger 
the route to the home of his Beloved — 

weftaTHt grfaafa® ?nfw*hjV ' 
tot <5* toww® uro »!W g* 
to nif £ 

whdt jjwfipppr „ 

ar^OT 5wfug*r<$ 

TTOUTfiasraCTHTOtt «+'4'^l || 


HU s*m' CTf^ U^TOTUt^f^: 1 

roaufaf *u|wf3f ufasro: q^hrrs i 

ufifPSJ** 

St^TRT: II 
UtUUf: 4j®W°U: 
IT WoT wHtTW: I 


1. Called Sricharaua-nyisa in Sambhu-rahasya ; a small hill 
near Baridv&ra called Harak£-Payri or the foot of S iva— Wilson 
andPitbaka . 



L „ipi 3 

V* «rf*r. vm. 

sjftawf *g qgqfcjwr #n«ft smn; 11 * 

»•• i i i • • • Ml • • * 



wteamb firaw fera: sf, 

wftwi: n fgffrtfiw . arra»sgnt g ra : n 
sww i fa .wrfe aznir feroftrawnfc. 

?W! -> .. * OTfi 

afeKTCR flfdt fsnjflt 1*9% *ra*fof || 

(M.D.-I-53, 54,56, 57, 59»60). 

[As Siva’s bull upon his sacred neck, 

Amidst his ermine, owns some sable speck, 1 
So shall thy shad£ upon the mountain show, 

Whose sides are silvered with eternal snow; 

Where Ganga leads her purifying waves. 

And the musk-deer spring frequent from the caves. 
From writhing boughs should forest-flames arise, 
Whose breath the air, and brand the Yak supplies. 
Instant afford the aid, ’tis thine to lend, 

And with a thousand friendly streams descend* 

For still on earth prosperity proceeds. 

From acts of love and charitable deeds. 

• **P ••• t *»*. • ••• 

x. 'Like dark earth by the tnow-white ball of Siva toseed’ — 

tTk.r, . . .. 
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4 

Next to the mountain with the foot imprest,. 

Of him who wears the crescent for his crest* 
Devoutly pass, and with religious glow 
Around the spot in pious circles go : 

For there have saints the sacred altar raised. 

And there eternal offerings have blazed; 

And fdest the faithful worshippers for they 
The stain of sin, with life shall cast away, 

And after death a glad admittance gain, 

To S iva’s glorious and immortal train: 

Here wake the chorus: bid the thunder's sound 

Deep and reiterated roll around 

Loud as a hundred drums ; while softer strains 

The swelling gale breathes sweetly through the canes ; 

And from lovely songsters of the skies, 

Hymns to the Victor of Tripura rise. — W. , 


Seek then Kailfisa’s hospitable care, 

With peaks by magic 1 arms asunder riven, 

To whom, as mirror, goddesses repair. 

So lotus-bright his summits cloud the heaven, 

Like form and substance to God’s daily laughter given. 
Like powder 2 black and soft l seem to see 
Thine outline on the mountain-slope as bright 
As new-sawn tusks of stainless ivory ; 

No eye could wink before as fair a sight 
As dark-blue robes upon the Ploughman’s® shoulder 

white ) — T. K. R. , 


I. Lit. Ravana’s 


2. Colly rium. J. Balarima’*. . 
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<JffJ SR^ *tt5, 

^rrcarfg:*, *iw, q*rc ^ + *» 
«ro-f%csrr«rw «m f%«fcir 

cnt's'r 

^tos-hr:** ^crrnc* 

*rm c*^ ^t^i f - 

^n «tfc«i ^1 ^ds 
f^T*ra-^re, 

^fr fc^r 

•rs ^rf%«mn ^ntz 
f^retod ^»i*f-tc«f, 
'srMbJ T&u 
’rr$* 7 \ n *w sftfas, *n:*f t 

f*r*rtn , ®tf%5 ^3#fi>-Fsi«t, 

C^ rt?1 *rm„ 
^nrl efafo*! '®f^F-5»a-^, 

^^-'wcsrsr, wrc^ ^$fa, 

' *tT*f» ^t*f %pt WlS ?t?» 
cwtre ttf^^n ^ru , *rmsi 

*ftU 1 ' 
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affect <^1 ^ W{ 
faaa-a?^ *rc*i- ara faf%» 
f$*ia*faara«tt^cs ata ; 

<$fa afa ^ cawta aia 
^-5RC^ atfnt aaf*, 
ama-aMca 

*n< awfbs a^ta, ^ift i 
• * * •*» • • • 

feet cna toata, 

( arfca ata«i. 'statr® sw 

atS-afa; <®ra ),— faasra, 

*Ti ; 

asf^atw ^nt ^T 5 * r H 
■5* ■jarraca <?ta, 
cw al^fos aa-’-nKta 

«raTT? arfaca am ata t 

•jj^r aw-a?- efta 

^ t »3 <? & fafaa c*tca. 
fo?a arfam fata ^a a>ta 
a*R a^«1 W cate*?, 

<®tfa aca, ata twI, 
caatfaw cat* fofaaKettaf. 

»ia fcaSta afaca fcaai, 

caa aawa-aaa-ac* i " — -B. C. M. . 
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The sonorous sound produced by the wind passing- 
through hollow hill-bamboos has been described, 
as we hive seen, in the Kum&rasambhava and 1 
Meghaduta. This is also referred to twice in the 1 
Rrighuvams'a (II — 12 and IV-73). 

We have already noted K&lidftsa’s edifying descrip- 
tion of the Himalayas in the expedition of Raghu (see 
p, 113). He places the first scene of his Vikramorvasl, 
viz., the worship of the Sun by King Pururavas, the 
carrying away of the nymph Urvasl by the demon 
Kes'i, and her rescue by the King in the region' of the’ 
Hemakuta or the golden-peaked (resplendent with 
the rays of the sun fa Uing on its snowy peaks) Hima- 
giri. After Pururavas has been successful in persuading 
the beautiful Urvas'i, with whom he has fallen deri* 
perat’ely in love, to become his queen, he decid'eS'tO 
spend his honeymoon on the Kail&sa mountain and 
near the lake Min§s-sarovara, where he later on 
roaths demented, on account of the loss of his Beloved, 
who has been turned into a creeper. 

K&lid&sa’s liking for this mountain may be adeottrit- 
ed for by the fact that it is one of the grandest crea- 
tions of Nature, and specially by the fact that it is not 
orily the abode of the lesser gods and demi-gods, bttfc 
also that of the' great God Is’a, Is vara or Siva, whomhe' 
invokes or celebrates in almost all hiS works and of whom 
he is a devoted worshipper. The poet may have undertaken' 
a pilgrimage from UjjSinl or its neighbourhood' to M&ft&s- 
sarovara add Mount Kail&sa through BrahtnavartayEdru* 
kshetrai; KankhalS, arid the lowet arid then ‘ the higher 
slopes of the Himalayas* and thus may have become 
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acquainted wtth this snow-capped and gold-crested 
‘ monarch of mountains’. His statement that walking 
on snow hurts toes and ankles, may have been derived 
from actual experience ( K. S.-I-ll). 

But there is another part of India of which Kaliddsa 
is particularly fond. It is Malava and specially Ujjaini 
and the district around it. He could not make Ujjaini 
or its neighbourhood the scene of his principal action in 
his Kumfirasambhava or the epic of the birth of the war- 
god, the son of S'iva and P&rvati, whose dwelling is the 
Himagiri, or in his Abhijnina-S'akuntalam, the plot of 
which he borrowed from the Mahubh'.rata, which places 
the hermitage of the ascetic Kanva,the adoptive father of 
S'akuntala, in Bijnor on the bank of the Malini, an afflu- 
ent of the Ganges ; or in his Vikramorvas'i, the plot of 
which is taken from the S'atapatha Brahmana and the 
Puranas, and which has to locate the habitation of Urva- 
s'i, her companion-nymphs and the Gandharvas in the 
Himalayas, though the capital of the king is at Pratish- 
thanapura near Prayaga and on the confluence of the 
Yamuna and the Ganges. 

Though the capital of the kings of the Dilipa- 
dynasty is Ayodhyft, yet Kalidasa in the Raghuvam- 
8am refers feelingly to Avanti in the svayamvara of 
Indumati, when he presents before us its king, whose 
capital Ujjayini stands on the S'iprA. But in the 
Meghaduta, he lavishes all the wealth of his imagi- 
nation on the description of his beloved city. A 
Yaksha for neglect of duty has been banished to 
R&magiri or R&magarh hill 1 in the Central Provinces 
1. Rimagarh Hill in Surguja, (C.P.) about 78 miles north-east 
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by his master Kuvej a, the god of riches and the lord 
of Alakiipuri on the Kailusa mountain, and has thus 
been separated from his beloved wife. He asks the 
Cloud who is to be his or messenger to his con- 
sort to proceed first west and then north towards the 
Amrakuta or Amarakantaka hill 2 full of mango 
trees), the source of the Rev\ or Narmada, after cross- 
ing the Malabhumi 3 - or the table-land of Central 
India and fertilising it with his showers : — 

(^ftrajran^tsc n 

(more east than north) of Amarakantaka. Mr. Asita Haidar 
writes (in the Modern Review— 19 15, p.p. 379*86) that the tradi- 
tion is that Rama, Sita and Lakshmana bathed here during their 
exile (M. D.-I-I2). There are two foot-prints said to be those of 
Ruma, and a human figure between them near a cave.— Rama, 
Sita and Lakshmana are represented in one block of stone. Here 
are also to be found the ruins of gateways. In verse 14 of Megha- 
duta, K&lid&sa uses or turning your face northwards. 

Either the Poet commits a mistake regarding the exact direction 
or he simply means that though it has to proceed in a south- 
westerly direction, its face should be turned northwards, because 
its goal is AlakA on mount KailAsi, which lies towards the North. 
Mr. HAldAr whom we saw at Lucknow in April, 1927, confirmed 
our above statement. (See also the Central India Survey of India 
Map, 1925) . 

2. About 59 miles N. W. of BilAspura j a northeastern peak of 
the Maikala Range situated near the source of the NarmadA 
(Survey of India Map of Central India, 1925), 

3. MAlava is the same as MAiabhumi or tableland. 
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tinlv l LiTi: 

^nwwwfara mp< n «^ ! i 
n tsr^^t »r * wg gq w w« n ««ww 
fim »refa ftgsr ft || 

(M. D. — I-ietand 17). . 

(The farmer’s wives on Mala’s lofty lea, 

Though innocent of all coquettish art. 

Will give thee loving glances ; for on thee 
Depends the fragrant furrow’s fruitful part. — 

T. K. R. . 

Thence sailing north and veering to the west. 
On Amrakuta’s lofty ridges rest ; 

Oft have thy showers the mountain’s flames 

allayed 

Then fear not wearied to demand its aid ; 

Not e’en the vilest, when a falling friend 
Solicits help it once was his to lend, 

The aid that gratitude exacts denies ; 

Much less the virtuous shall the claim despise.) — W 

CSft 1 8Rn<T-5?tft, 

*** fviPi wtwi ^sfti ! 

Ut^CTPOT, W *tl 
*ic* 

*a*is ^ect vrjf nr i 
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<3* “its 
^ ’"sitar^ to* *fir, 

•Kate* 's* "tafa fro«i, 

Trf^tCT f*m mn nf% ; 

*ars fajyt sit ^ jf#«ii, 

<35* arNtoi W*< 

^t* fro® faar,— ’ st* f%*1 *<il 

*t* eft* ? )— B.C.M. . 

Of course the cloud Could have reached its destina- 
tion, Mount Kailasa, by a short cut from Rimagarh 
(in Surguja), through Bagel khand, Allahabad and 
Lucknow ; and hills, forests and rivers could not have 
made it — a cloud as it was — betake itself to a devious 
course, which is almost twice the length of the short- 
est route. But the Poet persuades it to choose a circuit- 
ous route in order that he may show it the principal 
cities, rivers and hills of Central India and specially 
Ujjaini of which he is so fond. 

From A mrakuta, the Cloud will float to the place 
where the Narmada is divided into streamlets by the 
rugged stones at the foot of the Vindhya. Then the 
Cloud will proceed through a beautiful forest full of 
deer and kadamba and kutaja flowers to the Das arna 
country redolent with ketalci flowers and full of 
jambu fruit and migratory swans, the capital of 
which is the famous Vidis'a 1 on the Vetravati (Betwa 
— an affluent of the Yamuna) close to which are the 


i. It was situated on the junction of the Bes and Betwa near the 
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Hichaih hill 2 full of lovers and kadamba flowers, 
and the Naganadi , 3 the banks of which are fragrant 
with jasmine blossoms. Then though its road is likely 


town BhilsA (a station on the G.I.P. Railway, 34 miles north-east of 
Bhop&l) which belongs to the Mah&r&j& of Gwalior, 

2. The Sanchi Hill according to M. M. H,P. s'&stri, on which 
are the famous Buddhistic Stupas. Sanchi belongs to the Maha- 
raadan Principality of Bhopal. But Nichaih most probably refers 
to some other hill close to BhilsS and Besnagar— firstly because the 
Poet is silent about the celebrated Buddhistic monuments which 
according to Sir John Marshall were built on the Sanchi Hill “from 
the 3rd. century B. C. down to the 12th. century A. D.”; secondly 
because the Poet’s religious instinct would fight shy of converting 
temples into meeting-places of lovers; and thirdly because 3TCC (there) 
signifies that the hill is at Vidisli on the Vetravati and forms part of 
the City, this low hill being the quarter where are located the houses 
of ill fame; while the Sanchi Hill is six miles south-west of Bhilsfi 
and Besnagar. There are several low hills close to Besnagar. It 
appears that VidisH was notorious in the time of the Poet for being 
full of licentious men and women. Tnis is probably hinted at indirect- 
ly by him when he says : — 

— as if the city were celebrated only for enabling people 
to attain the great fruit of licentiousness. Of course the poet adds 
that the cloud will be enabled to kiss its lady-love, the river Vetra- 
vati. Some scholars identify Nichaih with Udayagiri which is nearer 
to BhilsA and Besnagar than Sanchi. It is probably a low hill as its 
name implies in contrast with Uchchaih or the high hill A mrakuta. 

( M. D. — I — 17 ) . 

3. Most probably a poetic synonym of the river P&rvati, a tri- 
butary of the Chambal. A station on the Bhopal-Ujjayini Railway 
is named after the river. The river is 33 miles west of Bhopal. In 
the same way, the name of the capital of the Sunga Dynasty was 
Pushpapura or Kusumapura. 
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to be circuitous, if it flies southwest towards Ujjaini, 
as its proper route lies northwards, still it should not 
fail to see this city of palaces and of beautiful-eyed 
women on the banks of the S'ipra, after crossing tha 
Nirvindhya 1 and Sindlm 2 . Then follows an eloquent 
and graphic description of this sacred and ancient 
city, the abode of the god Chandis'vara Mahakala 3 4 5 — 

*ri n?n*n, 

3^: gaffa f3[W! l 

^fer^sr^riflT^^kPTr't: i ' 


1. Probably the samens the New&j ( a tributary of the Cham- 
bal) cut by the Bhopal-Ujjayini Railway between Shujaulpur and 
Akodia, 50 and 58 miles respectively northwest of Bhopal (see the 
Survey Map of Central India, 1925) The Vishnupur&na (II- 3 -I 0 ) 
mentions the NirvindhyA as rising from the RikshavAn hills (in 
the Central Provinces). 

2 . Probably KAlisindhu, after which a picturesque station of 
the Bhopal-Ujjayini Railway is named. It is a tributary of the 
Chambal. The river is 70 miles West of Bhopal. 

3. The God Siva is still called MahAk&la, and is worshipped 
daily by numerous pilgrims, and has his temple at a short distance 
from the S'ipra. His A rati or evening worship is as famous as that 
of Vis'ves^vara of K&s'i. 

4. Vis Alft, Ujjayini, Avanti and Ujin are synonyms. Avauti also 
stood for the district of which the capital was Ujjayini. 

5 . Still there is near the temple of MahAkAla a tank full* ©i 
blooming lotuses* 
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<$?nn i 

*w?wiw: fgn g ^fiwqF§^ > tt^t:, 

SWpff »W< || 

*m': WMSp l fc fo nob sratf sfarroTO: 

gwr *nqifipi*4«wij<lv&i h 

HjfolM * f5RF?R^f^lwb ! VR5rn 2 - 
w«j<* f%?«n*T fcreR^fir: 11 
I qfrereBrarcr 

«ra«?i & gprefore * *rwptal« »tr : i 
5P«nra^r2??if ^1 %st: ^m'^n- 
q m ^v nf v re nf&bg * ^r^r n f iaR i n , n 
wnr^: ^fora??Hra?i sftesRnfb, 
?5F?3mi^rfera%t««rrR|* ^pa^rr: r 

gwfopp fr Rfr R^WtonfNk^ZTMH || 
TOTI^'SRt^* ITR^IT^reffcp 
m^n’ ^3r. ^ir: i 

spiTO^** 'T^'I^T^^RTf^ST 
wP^nftafirasRsr* rwftaferpnT n 

1. Still may be seen at this place numerous peacocks displaying 
their beautiful feathers. 

2. A tributary of the S'lprS,. It is now called Gandhan&U. 
What was a beautiful stream redolent with the fragrance of 
lotuses has now become $?fci930 or a stinking drain* as 
M» M. H. P. S^&stri says. 
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mawfcrt rowrafe* cts im 

STTT^T& | 

«NrSw-n qsWteff' 

fu ^ v^igznm: 1 u 

M.D.— 1-31 to 38, 

(Behold the city whose immortal fame, 

Glows in Avanti’s or Vis'ala’s name ? 

Renowned for deeds that worth and love inspire 
And bards to paint them with poetic fire: 

The fairest portion of celestial birth, 

Oflndra’s paradise transferred to earth; 

The last reward to acts austerest given, 

The only recompense then left to heaven. 

Here as the early Zephyrs waft along, 

In swelling harmony the woodland song, 

They scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower. 
That joyful opens to the morning hour; 


Here should thy spirit with thy toils decay. 
Rest from the labours of the wearying way. 
Round every house the flowery fragrance spreads; 
O’er every floor the painted footstep treads ; 
Breathed through each casement swell the scent- 
ed air. 

Soft odours shaken from dishevelled hair ; 
Pleased on each terrace dancing with delight 
The friendly peacock hail thy grateful flight; 

i. For a similar idea- see K. S.-IV-U, 
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Delay then, certain in Ujjain to find 

All that restores the frame or cheers the mind. 

Hence with new zeal to S'iva homage pay, 

The God whom earth, and hell and heaven obey. 
The choir who tend his holy fane shall view. 

With awe in thee his neck’s celestial blue ; 

Soft through the rustling grove the fragrant gale 
Shall sweets from Gandhavati’s fount exhale : 
Where with rich dust the lotus-blossoms teem, 

And youthful beauties frolic in the stream. 

Here, till the sun has vanished in the west, 

Till evening brings its sacred ritual, rest. 

Then reap the recompense of holy prayer, 

Like drums thy thunders echoing in the air, — W. 
The women there, whose girdles long have tinkled 
In answer to the dance, whose hands yet seize 
And wave their fans with lustrous gems besprink- 

ed. 

Will feel thine early drops that soothe and please. 
And recompense thee from black eyes like cluster- 
ing bees— T.K.R,. 

Nay more Bhavani shall herself approve, 

And pay thy services with looks of love •, 

When as her Silva’s twilight rites begin, 

And he would clothe him in the reeking skin, 

He deems thy form the sanguinary hide, 

And casts his elephant-attire aside ; 

For at his shoulders like a dusky robe, 

Mantling impends thy vast and shadowy globe ; 
Where ample forests, stretched its skirts below. 
Projecting trees likedangiisg limbs bestow ; 
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And vermil roses fiercely blooming shed 
Their reflecte.1 glow, their blood-resembling red. — W. 
Where women steal to rendezvous by night, 
Through darkness that a needle might divide. 
Show them the road with lightning-flashes 

bright, 

As golden streaks upon the touchstone’s side — 
But rain and thunder not, lest thy be terrified. .) 

— T. K. B. . 

T|*»tC«f gj5[-vi-iCr[ ■ 

f ST$C*I ’JfTFR 

^ ’^1%, 

Of? *tp*n *lT^CTR ^1 ^s?*f 

fasfm*Ri ! 

gfsi 

*»• • • < • • • 

^iTR-a? 3 

^ ff 5 !'® OTC?, 

cntti 

( cm?, 
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«q-S* *iw\ 

f *i-Ttw qt* 

*t»rl wtq Ffa-w-ofwr, 
m f% cqWtqi qcst i 

54W*-qtn *ffqar 
qt'e, <®Tq*{*, ^q-sR, 

retqft nffa 
qtqcq «pw-*h ; 
cw ft. 

cqh« *f?, 
qre qnt gfe *ur-*rfvrc»i, 

#rit^ ftft i 
qm 3fl <513 5HR 

<trm qtu, 

cqvf»i *rf%«, c? *ra, 
qsrtet*f-*rftq, ^ c<sW? 
qqiit^efl-^tc^ c?q 
w«i wRwft 
*?% *rt 

^N-*f5KE3 R < i-cq !< tc e t 
fq<5Cq f*tfsi<5 *>Rl-<5t*, 
qffaw«-5tq*-5t«iw 
fr*ffer<$ atq qts*F5t*, 
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aH-cW-Tf5t 

JR c^ts cntu, 

3*101* cstft fvttf*, 

?tfare R’tfw rsw* ck* i 

&5*tRn-w ^t*R ?tfc3 

*pot-^Woi ststoi *t*. 

*rt*ii *rc-3*i-f***i *rtfa* 

sfsoi, w, that's 

• "J^t wavz csftl 

WRR-5R j— «Rft 

C^fa^R ’S* S<pfa ^*11 I 

ftftrs q«rc oara-^rtfHt 

OTSt? **$) fete** *tft»f, 

*R*fa ^5 C50TCS ’TfM't, 

^tS-CS'S C*R f%f*RHrfPT, 
f»RCT *R*F-c*«ft* 

*fsr«rtf^lc® c<htri «nn, 

CEWfat* *lf*, *ft*R1 *I«6 r,— 

'SRI CT R^l, SC* StS*l I B.C.M. . 

King Udayana was, as Dr. L. Sarup says, ‘the king 
Arthur of Indian Literature, the fascinating hero of 
romance, the prince-charming of fairy tales’. ‘The 
floating mass of oral tradition, was utilised in Bri- 

1. Siva covering himself with the skin of Gaj&sura danced his 
tkndava dance, 
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hat KathAmanjari and Kathasaritsiigara and later 
on by Bh&sa. Pradyota (or Chanda-mahasena) king 
°f Gjjaini has a daughter named VAsavadattri who 
sees king Udayana of Vatsa in a dream, becomes 
enamoured of him, manages to apprise him of her 
love, and is cariied off by him. 

After leaving Ujjaini the Cloud is to proceed to- 
wards its goal. It will cross the limpid river Gam- 
bhira 1 2 full of frisking bright small fishes, with its 
banks over-grown with drooping canes, and passing 
over lines of wild fig-trees, will arrive at Devagiri 
(Devagar situated south of the Chambal) on which 
small hill, scarcely two hundred feet high is still a 
temple of Skanda or Kfirtikeya,2. After worshipping 
the son of S'iva with showers of blossoms wet with 
the water of the celestial Ganges and making his 
peacock dance with its sonorous thunder-sound, the 
Cloud will move towards the Charmanvati, literally ; 
skinbearing* — (Chambal) which is so named for the 
cowsacrifice of Rantide va,an ancient king of Das'apur.- 

arcairsif ' srasrasref snr^oii 

1. A tributary of the S^ipiA, about 10 miles west of Ujjayini 
(See the Survey-map of Central India, I925)- 

2. J* B. O. R. S-— Vol I — Part II. But the place which must be 
situated between the Gambhir& and the S&va or Sau or Sivad&, a 
tributary of the Chambal on which Mandasor stands, is not shown 
in the Central India Survey-map of 1925. In the map published 
by the Gwalior State there is, however, a place called Devagarh 
about 56 miles south-east of Ujjayini. But K&lid&sa probably does 
not mean this Devagarh, because the Cloud is to proceed north- 
west from Ujjayini to Das'apura after crossing the Gambhir&. 
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srfwrpfr Twwaqt ig r urafa r^t- 

Jf K Uj’ n faq wr: ssj^tp^sjfsftes*^ HM.D.-I-47 . 

(Narrow the river seems from heaven’s blue ; 

And gods above, who see her dainty line 
Matched, when thou drinkest,\vith thy darker hue 
Will think they see a pearly necklace twine 
Round earth, with one great sapphire in its 

midst ashine.) — T. K. R. . 

^ ! 

^st? W*\ Vg$$3\, 

a* <4^<r 

*ff«n 

sf3% ^ £t<l ) — B C. M. , 

Then the Poet devotes one stanza to the descrip- 
tion of Das'apur, Das or or Mandasor 1 — 

ii 

M. D.— I— 4$. 
( The streamlet traversed, to the eager sight, 

Qf Das apura's fair impart delight, 

i. An important town of Central India about 80 miles north- 
vest ofUjjaini. 
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Welcomed with looks that sparkling eyes bestow, 
Whose arching brows like graceful creepers glow, 
Whose upturned lashes to thy lofty way 
The pearly ball and pupil dark display, 

Such contrast as the lovely kunda shews, 

When the black-bee sits pleased amidst her snows.) 

W. 


( w, 

c®t*rfo 

SRRa ; 

f* W* Watt* 

'sftfare fa 'Sfal, 


*!5*si fCHf apw-*mil I )— B.C.M. . 

From Dasapur the Cloud proceeds due north to 
Brahmavarta (between the Sarasvati and Drishadva- 
ti : South-eastern Panjab) and to Kurukshetra, close 
to and north of Brahmavarta, where in the memor- 
able war between the Kurus and Pandavas, Arjuna 
showered countless arrows on the heads of Kaurava 
warriors. After purifying its heart, without chang- 
ing its complexion, with the water of the sacred 
river Sarasvati, it will fly towards Mount Kankhal 
near Haridvaira, where Jahnu’s daughter (the Gan- 
ges) meanders down from the Himalayas and laughs 
with its foam; and if the Cloud chooses to drink her 
water pure as crystal, then its shadow moving over 
the stream, will make the river look as beautiful as 
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it does at Prayaga — the confluence of the Yamuna and 
the Ganga. Then after ascending the slopes of the 
grand and charming Himalayas, the Cloud will pro- 
ceed to Manas-sarovara, ' and then to mount Kailisa 
(north of the lake) on which the city of Alaka, the 
home of the pining Yaksha and his desolate wife, is 
situated. 

We have seen that Kalidasa makes the Cloud betake 
itself to a circuitous route only for the purpose of 
showing to it the towns, streams, streamlets, hills 
and hillocks of Malwi and specially the city ofUjjaini, 
to which alone he devotes thirteen stanzas or fifty- 
two lines of verse. There is not the least doubt that 
for some reason or other the Poet loved this ancient 
and memorable city. 

The district round the Vindhya hills is the belov- 
ed region of romance to the heart of the youthful Kali- 
dasa, Its clouds stril* the mountain with their girdle 
of lightning — M.-III— 162), 
In the description of the rainy season in his Ritusam- 
hiira, he refers to the Vindhya mountain (twsmfir 
in the eighth and again in the twentyseventh 
verse, which is quoted below — 





(R. S.— 27) 

(Borne down by weight of waters, "Let us rest 
On yonder heights” thus say the clouds — 
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Bent by their burden, when their gentle showers 
Fall cn Vindbya’s mount, and pleasure bring 
.To parched-up rocks, long tortured by the ray — 
The cruel flame shed by the summer’s fire.) — S, J. , 

( ‘vnt §55 <?rtCTra 

C«tw,3 ^f*l’ 

<fff3 

tiwiCTir atf"f i ) 

in Raghuvams'a the Poet in describing Rama's 
inauguration after his return from exile says — 

tHflurew Jjpr 3R5tJr( Isjconigs^ppr iruqwrr i 

(R.V.-XIV-8) 

(Holy water was poured on the head of Rama, as 
water from clouds falls on that of Vindhya.) 

The close resemblance between the description of 
spring in his Kumiirasambbava and that in his Ritu- 
samlxVra — as oka and karniksra flowers, mango-blos- 
soms, bees, male cuckoos &c. being present in both 
(K.S.-III-26 to 39 and R.S.-Spring)— the latter of 
which from its references to the Vindhyas (see above) 
must have been composed in this region, indicates the 
fact that though the Poet might have undertaken in 
connexion with his pilgrimage a journey to the Hima- 
layas, he was more familiar with Central India than 
with the Himalayan region. He makes ChitralekhS 
tell Urvasl after they have arrived at Pururava's pal- 
ace standing on the confluence of the Gangs and the 
Yamuna, that it looks splendid like the summit of 
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Kailiisa mountain reflected on the . water of the 
Yamuna at night. We, however, know that the 
Yamuna, rises at a considerable distance to the west 
of Kailiisa (V.V.-III-39). 

Palasa trees (K. S-II1-29) may still be seen reliev- 
ing the monotony of the G. I, P. line with their saffron 
blossoms. Tanks full of lotuses (K. S-II-2. 33) are 
common in M'tlwa — one may still be found adding to 
the picturesqueness of the modern town of Ujjaini near 
the celebrated temple of Mah.'iktla. 

M. M. H. P. 8 astri 1 is of opinion thet the six seas- 
ons are distinctly perceptible only in Western M&lwa, 
and nowhere else in India ; that lions and elephants 
were hunted in this tract even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that rice was formerly' one of its 
important food-crops, and that the fruit-trees, flower- 
plants and animals described in Kalidasa's Ritusam- 
h ira are found together only in this district, and 
that Priyangu and Kamkeli are its characteristic 
creepers. 

From the frequent reference to the physical pheno- 
mena of the Vindhya in the Feet’s works, from the 
description in his Ritusamhira of the six seasons with 
their characteristic plants, flowers and animals found 
together only in this area, from his detailed and 
accurate description of the hills, rivers, rivulets, temples 
cities and towns of Central India in his Meghaduta, 
and from his making Vidis'a (a famous city in his time), 
the scene of his first play Malavikagnimitram we may 
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reasonably conclude that this part af Bhiiratavarsha was 
the land of his nurture, was the place of the composition 
of most (if not all) of his works and was to him “a spot 
of earth, supremely blest, a dearer, sweeter spot than all 
the rest” . 

But the immortal Bard , whose powerful rhymes have 
outlived the ‘marble and the gilded monuments of 
princes', and whose works have obtained everywhere 
their due meed of praise, has really the whole world 
for his ‘native land’ — 

“Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth, his hall the azure dome .” 1 


I. Emerson. 




Chapter V. 

The Evidence of Bra'hmanic Revival. 

'He worshipped as his fathers did , 

And kept the faith of childish days , 

And howsoe’er he strayed or slid. 

He loved the good old ways ’ — 

— W hit tier. 

The earlier sense of the word Brahman is prayer, 
then holiness as manifested in pra} r er .priest, and sacri- 
fice.and later on the holy principle animating Nature, i 
The four Vedas Rik, Siima, Yajur and Atharva are 
concerned more or les§ with sacrifices. They are collec- 
tions or Samhitas of hymns and prayers mostly in 
verse, composed chiefly for being uttered along with 
the pressing and offering of either the Soma juice or 
melted butter (u#) to the gods 2 . These sacrificial cere- 
monials were elaborate in the BrAhmanas(800 — 500B.C.) 
which are prosaic and written in prose 3 . These sacrificial 
details were later on condensed in the Sutras (500 — 
200 B.C ) which are of two kinds — Srauta (chiefly based 
on the Brahmanas) Sutras dealng with the ritual of great- 
er sacrifices, aud Grihya Sutras or house-aphorisms 
dealing with the rites to be performed with the domes- 
tic fire in daily life 4 . In the period of Brfihmanas the 
i to 4 — S. L. . 
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•system of the four castes assumed a definite shape, fur- 
nishing the frame within which the highly complex 
network of castes of today has been developed 1 . In 
that system, the priesthood, who even in the Vedic 
period, had occupied an influential position, secured 
for themselves dominant power 3 . 

During the Bnlhmana and Sutra periods, when the 
Brahmans or the priesthood were, by condensing and 
arranging the ritual and stereotyping the caste-system 
strengthening their position in ihe Hindu society, 
their supremacy was being undermined by the philo- 
sophical systems or Upanis'nads, which are really con- 
tinuations of the jn’makanda of the Brfihmanas, in 
which the highest end of human existence is conceived 
to be release from earthly life through the absorption 
of the Individual Soul in the Universal Soul, which is 
to be attained by means of correct knowledge. Thus 
the acquisition of true knowledge was regarded as more 
important than the performance of sacrifices, with which 
the supremacy of the Brahmans was closely associated. 

The monism of the Upanishads, which identifies the 

individual soul with Brahman or the Universal Soul, 

aroused the opposition ofKapila, tho founder cf Slm- 

khya Philosophy. His teaching is entirely dualistic, 

admitting only two things, both without beginning 

and end, but essentially different : Prakriti i, e. Matter 

and Purusha or numerous Individual Souls 3 . It denies 

the existence of Godhead, because firstly if there were 

one, there would not be so much misery in the world, 

and secondly there is no cogent proof of His existence, 
______ 
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perception being the criterion by which all hypotheses 
are to be scrutinised according to this system of Philo- 
sophy. ‘The Soul itself possesses no attributes and can 
be described negatively ’. 1 Matter possesses within 
itself the three principles of its evolution and diversi- 
fication — Sattva Guna (the principle of virtue, light 
and delight), Rajas Guna (the principle of activity 
and pain), and Tamas Guna(the principle of darkness, 
ignorance and apathy). One Soul is distinct from 
another only on account of its subtle body ( q ffW T /K ), 
which is the vebjcle of its merit and demerit accord- 
ing to its Karma or Work, and accompanies the Soul 
(whose mental operations are due to the activity of 
its subtle body) in its transmigration from one gross 
body to another. Salvation or the absolute cessation 
of pain or misery, which abounds in this world, and 
which is caused by these transmigrations, can be 
obtained only by the* acquisition of the knowledge 
that there is absolute distinction between Soul and 
Matter ; and when this true knowledge is obtained, 
then the subtle body will be dissolved and the Soul 
will continue, becoming finally isolated, to exist in- 
dividually, but in complete unconsciousness.^ This 
denial of the Supreme God add the exaltation of 
knowledge over rituai were prejudicial to Brahma- 
nism. 

But the greatest blow to Brahmanism was struck, 
by the religion of Gautama Buddha, which was 
evolved from Samkhya Philosophy. There are three 
principal points of agreement between the, two : the 


I and 8— S. L. . 
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denialof the existence of GckMhe prevalence of misery) 
and the doctrine of Karma causing transmigration 
and producing misery. Though SSmkhya makes the 
individual Soul almost a nonentity, it does not deny 
its existence .; but Buddhism denies the existence of 
the Soul itself , though Buddha himself did not de- 
cide the question, whether Nirvana is complete ex- 
tinction or an unending state of unconscious bliss. 1 As 
in Katha Dpanishad, so in Buddhism, the misery of 
worldly existence being due to desire, one can free 
Oneself from misery by uprooting one’s desire and 
thus rendering the rebirth of the subtle body ( wheth- 
er accompanied by the Soul or not, as some 
■Buddhists deny the existence of the Soul) impossible. 
Desire can be uprooted by means of righteous con- 
duct or eightfold path : right view ( spmrtfe: ), right 
resolve ( ), right speech ( right 

action ( ) right living ( ), right 

effort (SFXPRFPIW), right remembrance or self-knowledge 
( MmWtffro ) and right contemplation 
HtfiTII ) s It was this ethical aspect of Buddhism 
that, with the strenuous efforts of the emperor As oka 
(272-32 BA3.) and the missionaries, enabled it to 
achieve success among the masses, to whom it was 
comm unicated by means of preaching and by means 
of inscriptions in a language capable of being easily 
ttttdcrstood by them. Though the Buddhists denounced 
caste-disrinctipns, which they regarded as worth- 
ka» j tfreyieft the domestic ceremonies of their 

1. *.Im . 

a. P. B. L . 
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followers to be performed according to Vedic rites* 
Bat Buddhism was emphatically a revolt against 
■the sacrificial system of the Br&hmans and their Yeda#, 
the authority of which it denied. This was the 
cause of the hostility between it and Brahmanism. 1 
Though As'oka inculcated respect for both 
S'ramans or Buddhist ascetics and Brahmans, he 
prohibited animal sacrifice and taught that right 
conduct was the only way to salvation. Though 
Brahmanism was revived in the Gupta Period, most 
of the Vedic rituals received a death-blow not only 
at the hands of the Buddhists generally, but of 
Asoka particularly, and became obsolete for ever. 2 

The Kings of the S unga Dynasty (185-73 B. C.) 
specially Pushyamitra, its founder, were regarded by 
the Buddhists as their persecutors. Prom the Mahi- 
bhashya of Patanjali, it appears that he was a 
staunch adherent of Brahmanism, and performed sacri- 
fices s , and in the Malavikagnimitram of Kalidasa 
there is a reference to his celebration of As’vamedha. 
The frequent mention of As vamedha and similar 
sacrifices by Kalidasa, e. g. , the As Yamedha of 
Pushyamitra in the Malavikagnimitram, ninetynine 
As vamedhas of Dilipa, the Vis^vajit sacrifice, after the 
world-conquest, of Raghu, and the As vamedhas of 
Das’aratha, Rama and Atithi in the Raghuvams am, 
indicates two things, namely the revival of Brahmanism, 
of which the Poet was the finest exponent, and the 

" *-'■ 11 *"*****” tir -‘"' 1 " ,: t 'i' 1 "" 111 "*' r ’ M IUX 4 " 

1* P. HvL. 

2 . ibid. 

3; Ifaid; 
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imperial sovereignty of his patrons, the Guptas. The- 
Kanv&yanas (73-28 B. C.) who succeeded the S'ungas 
and the Andhras (240 B. C — 225 A. D.) who ruled in; 
Maharashtra, were Hindus, and were upholders of 
Brahmanism. But most of the foreign rulers — the 
Yavanas (Greeks) the Parthians, the Sakas (the 
Khatrapas, Maha-khatrapas, and the Kushanas) — 
were at least indifferent to the Brahmanical creed, 
while Buddhism, which was also tolerated by them, 
continued to flourish on account of the impetus given 
to it by As'oka, on account of its excellent monastic 
and missionary organisation, and on account of its 
precepts being conveyed to the masses in a language 
capable of being thoroughly understood by them. In 
a passage in the code of Manu, the foreign tribes 
Paundrakas, Dravidas, Yavanas, S akas and Pahlavas 
(Parthians) &c. are stated to have been originally 
Kshatriyas and later on to have been reduced to the 
status of Sudras for their defiance of the Brahmans 
and discontinuance of religious rites. — 

faw s taifitun wfa n row: > 

(Manu — X— 43 and 44) . 

‘Br&hmanadarsanena’ means ‘for not seeing or com- 
ing in contact wfth, the Brahmans/ and ‘brishalatvam’ 
signifies ‘sudratvam' or, the condition of a Sudrft. 

In the Anus asanik^ Book (Chap. ^jpCXIII) of the- 
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Mahabharata, the Patriarch Bhishma says to his 
grandson Yudhishthira that the highest duty of the 
King is to worship the Brahmans, and that the Ksha? 
triyas like the S'akas, Yavanas, and Kambojas have 
become S'udras for their disobedience to the Brahmans— 

sj m vfom raw i 

These passages, of course, are interpolations and have 
been inserted by the Brahmans to indicate the 
apathy of the foreign rulers to their creed and ritual, 
That Hinduism, shorn of its narrowing ritual, 
which received ulmost a death-blow in the hands of 
As'oka and Buddhistic monks, was capable, inspite of 
its being closely associated with a difficult language 
like Sanskrit, of becoming a universal religion, is 
proved by the fact that several foreign potentates 
and high officials became converts to Hinduism. 
Mr. Vincent Smith in the Chapter, which ends with 
the statement that the invasions of India by Greek 
Kings and their prolonged occupation of the Punjab 
and neighbouring regions ‘had extremely little effect 
in hellenising the country’, states that the Greek 
Heliodorus (son of Dios), who had become a Bhaga- 
vata or follower of Vishnu, and who was the am- 
bassador of the Greek King, Antialkidas of Taxila, 
at, the court of Bhagabhadra Ktelputra or son of 
K$a'i erected a Garudadhvaja column in honour of 
the god Vishnu at Besnagar near Bhilsa in Central 
India between 140 and 3.30 B. C. . 1 ... 

- 4^ B- p. p. aj8 N. & 2)9 ; amt B. P. R„ part II, p. vje.fr 
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The second Kushana Emperor W ema-Kadptaiset 
(C. 100 A. D.) was a devotee of Siva. Though Wa- 
gon, the famous emperor Kaniska (C. 78 A. D.) ami 
his successors Huvishka and Vasishhka or Vasudeva 
were tolerant of all religions — Greek, Persian, Hindu 
and Buddhistic, as their coins show, yet Kanishka,. 
probably in the latter part of his reign, became a 
confirmed Buddhist and an ardent patron of the reli- 
gion of 8akamana Boddo or S'akyamuni Buddha. 

Some of the S'aka satraps of Sursshtra and 
Mitlwh were probably Hindus, as is indicated by 
their adoption of the name of the god Rudra as a 
Component part of their names — Rudradamana I (about 
128 A. D.), his son Rudrasimha I (about 180 A. D.), 
his sou Rudra sena I (about 199 A. D.) &c. Not only 
were some of the foreign rulers adherents of Brahman- 
ism, but they also adopted pure Sanskrit as the 
vehicle of their inscriptions. ,Rudrad5mana*s Girnar 
inscription, which is associated with his restoration 
Of the Sndars ana Lake in Kathiawar, refers to his 
ability to compose or at least to his appreciation of 
good Sanskrit in both prose and verse. 

In the south, we have the inscriptions of a ruler of 
Kanchi of Haritiputra S atakarni and of a King of 
B&aay&si of the early part of the third century A.D., 
which record grants of land to Brahmans. Though 
Brahmanism did not die out, yet Buddhism became 
the predominant creed, as almost all the structures 
of the period between the third century B. C. and 
the fourth century A. D., when Brahmanism revived 
the ascendancy of l&e Guptas, were Boddhiatie 
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stupas or ehaityas (smaller stupas) or hemispherical 
buildings containing relics of Buddha or of saintaMtfld 
monasteries and sculptures representing Buddhistic 
sacred objects and events associated with Buddha, 
for example, those at Sancfei (150 B. C. — 1200 A. Oi) 
in Bhupal, (See p 109) and at Bharat (250— 150 B. C.) 
between Allahabad and Jabbalpur, and the cavei* 
temples in Maharashtra, which began to be excavated 
from about 50 B. C. to 200 A. D. 

The scene changed with the accession of the 
Gupta King Chandragupta 1, the first paramount 
Hindu sovereign of Aryyavarta in 320 A. D. . The 
most potent cause of the decline of Brahmanism was 
the absence of powerful Hindu potentates. From 
860 to 529 A. D., i, e., for nearly two centuries) the 
big majority of the inscriptions of the Gupta Period 
relate to the Briihmamc gods Siva, Vishnu, the Sett 
and Kartikeya, and to grants of lands to BrahmanS; 
and were com posed* in pure Sanskrit. Only a few Of 
the inscriptions, though composed in pure Sanskrit, 
were Buddhistic. Though the Gupta sovereigns 
were orthodox Hindus— most of them were Vaish- 
nav&s — they were tolerant towards the Buddhists; 
Buddhism began to decline for the same reason; 
namely the absenee of powerful royal patrons, as 
had formerly led to the decadence of Brahmanism. 

Though the Buddhists tried their best to prevent 
the decay of their religion in India, and adopted 
Sanskrit like the Hindus 1 in their inscriptions' and 
religious books, and substituting Mahayanihte (tin 

i. P. H.I. . 
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great vehicle) for Hinayinism (the little vehicle) 
began to worship the images of Buddha and Bodhi- 
satvas, as the Hindus worshipped their gods and 
goddesses, yet they could not retard the ebb-tide 
which had set in, and which led ultimately to the 
virtual disappearance of their religion from the land 
of its origin. 

Samudragupta (330-380 A. D.) revived after his 
extensive conquests the As'vamedha or horse-sacri- 
ficc, which is stated in Chandraguptall’s Mathura 
inscription and Skandagupta’s Bihar and Bhitari in- 
criptions as having gone out of use for a long time. 
Samudragupta considered this achievement so im- 
portant that he issued gold coins bearing on their 
obverse sides the representation of a horse let loose 
and of the sacrificial altar and the legend ‘As'vamedha- 
parikrama’ or ‘one who has become formidable on 
account of his horse-sacrifice.’ The carved stone-horse 
with an inscription on its neck' in the Lucknow 
Museum may be another memorial of his triumph, 
Similar coins were struck by Kumaragupta 1 and 
.bore on the reverse the words ‘Asvamedha-Mahen- 
dra.\ “Chandragupta II”, Mr. V. Smith says, ‘‘must 
have been specially religious. . His minister in the 
Udayagiri inscription (Fleet, C. I. No. 6, p. 35) des- 
cribes him as Rajadhirajarshi, a combination of King 
and Rishi". 1 Chandragupta II, who has been described 
by the Poet under the designation of the Emperor of 
Magadha (R. V.-VI — 21 to 24), is credited with the 
performance of numerous sacrifices (See p. 85.1 
- I. B. a. I.— p. 3J0 n. . ! “ 
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The Br&hmans did not rely solely on the patron- 
age of their powerful sovereigns for consolidating 
their sacerdotal authority. They tried their best to 
make Hinduism popular. The Sutras of the post- 
Vedic Period were systematised into Smritis or codes of 
laws and were rendered intelligible and made applic- 
able to all Br&hmanic Hindus. The epics Mahabha- 
rata and Ramayana and the Puranas were interpol- 
ated and sometimes recast in such a way as to 
engender among the masses the belief that the Brah- 
mans were the gods’ elect, and that the gods — to each 
of whom a PuriLna was assigned — they worshipped, 
and the rites with which they were worshipped, had 
existed from the creation of the world. The Brah- 
mans also made strenuous efforts to place their creed 
on a philosophical basis and to show that the reli- 
gion of their opponents had no such basis or had 
only a rotten one. 

The revival of the worship of Brahmanic gods 
and important Brahmanic saorificial rites, the 
universal adoption of pure Sanskrit in inscriptions on 
stone and metal instead of Pali or Prakrit, and the 
popularisation of the Slistras, indicate beyond doubt, 
as Sir R. G. Bhandiirkar says, vigorous Brahmanic 
.revival and renovation. That Kalidasa flourished 
during the early years of this revival, is evident from 
his pointed references in his works to important 
sacrificial rites, and to the worship of the gods, Siva, 
Vishnu, Kartikeya and the Sun, who are al$o men* 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Gupta Period, and to 
Ah# profound respect which is to be accorded by the 
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other castes to the Brahmans. Their words are to be* 
regarded as sacred as those of the S astras. They are 
never to be sent away empty-handed. Raghu has 
spent his all in his gifts to Brahmans in his Yis'Vajit 
sacrifice. Kautsa, a Brahman* comes to him for millions 
of gold coins to be paid by him to his preceptor for 
his tuition. The king must somehow find out the money, 
though his treasury is empty. 

In his Malavikagnimitram, Kalidasa refers to the 
As'vamedha, which Vasumitra the son of Agttimitra* 
the King of Vidisa, enabled his grand-father Pushya- 
mitra or Pushpamitra to perform, by his defeat of 
the Greeks, who had captured his grand-father's 
sacrificial horse. In the Raghuvams'a the Poet alludes 
to Dilipa's performance of ninetynine As'vamedhas 
and to Raghu s celebration of his VisVajit Yajna after 
his world-conquest. He also refers to Das amtha’s, 
Ramachandra’s and Atithi’s celebration of the As'va- 
medha with due ostentation. T^he first act of Kus a 
after his coming from Kus^vati to the renovated Ayo- 
dhya, is to celebrate a worship with animal sacrifice*— 


was 

ijf** ..... 


R. V— XVI-39. 


(After which Ktts a performed the house-entering 
ceremony with the sacrifice of animals and with thee 
aid of fasting priests in the chief temples of the City). 

Animal sacrifices arc also reffemd to by the fisher- 
man accused of stealing I>nshmanta's ring— 

wqtftWWJflvs s ii lift aft ft w?— a Blrotriya(i.e.,a. 
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Br&hnsan trend in Vedic rites), though kindheartetC 
by nature, kills animals cruelly for sacrifices (A, S,,. 
Prelude to Act VI— 10). 

Kumaragupta I, whom Kalidasa probably had ini 
mind, when he described Kus'a, also celebrated a 
horse -sacrifice with due pomp, and struck coins as a 
memento. The Poet in his zeal for Br&htnanic reviv- 
al does not omit, in his description of the river 
Charmanvati or Chambal in his Meghaduta, even 
Rantideva’s gomedha or cow-sacrifice, which must 
have become obsolete and repugnant to the Hindus 
of his time. 

Kalidasa at the beginning of almost all his works 
invokes his Ishtadevata, Is Vara or S'iva, whom he 
devoutly worshipped. He composed his epic 
Kumirasambhava to exalt his great God, his con- 
sort the Goddess Piirvati, and their son KumSra, 
Skanda, or KSrtik«ya, the god of War. In Meghaduta,. 
he refers in glowing language to ChandisVara Mahe- 
sVara of Mahakala at Uj jay ini, to S'aravanabhava 
(Kartikeya born in a reed-forest) at Devagiri and 
again to Tryamvaka or S'iva on Mount Kailasa. 
Vishnu, though not the god of his heart, is the object 
of the Poet’s deep reverence. There are may refer- 
ences to this deity in his works. In the person of 
R&ha of the race of Raghu he exalts Vishnu in bis 
great epic. He also refers to the worship of the- 
Sun in his Yikmtborvas'i, when he describes Pttru- 
ravas at the beginning of the play as returning from, 
his worship Of the God of the Day,— jtwt whin the 
nymph Urvasl has been carried away by the demon. 
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Kes'i. Other gods of tne Hindu pantheon like Brahml 
and Agni are not neglected. 

That pilgrimage to holy places, an important 
constituent of Brahmanic religion, was revived, is 
evident from Kalidasa’s mention of sacred sites, 
which the Cloud in his Meghaduta has to traverse 
during his journey from Ramagiri to Alaka, the home 
of the Yaksha’s love-lorn Beloved and himself. Maha- 
kala and Devagiri have already been mentioned. Kali- 
dasa adds to the list Kurukshetra and Kankhala, the 
former associated with the famous war of the Maha- 
bharata and the latter (near Haridvara) sanctified by 
the descent of the Bhagirathi from the heights of the 
Himalayas to the plains of Bharatavarsha. In Abhi- 
jnana-S'akuntalam the sage Kanva is described as being 
absent from his hermitage on a pilgrimage during the 
time Dushmanta comes to it and marries Sakuntala. 

As Kalidasa mentions in his religious enthusiasm 
even the gomedha or cow-sacrifice of Rantideva, as 
a great achievement on the part of the monarch, 
so he expresses his appreciation of the conduct of 
Rama, who executes a S'udra for his penance, on the 
complaint of a Brahman, who has come to his court 
with a dead child, because Rama finds out after due 
enquiry that the premature death of the child and the 
other ills in his kingdom have all been due to this 
notorious act of sacrilege, namely, the S udra’s perfor- 
mance of tapasya (austerities) to which only the Brah- 
mans are entitled. It may be said that K&lid&sa is 
bound to mention this incident as it occuts in the 
R&msyana, on which his Raghuvamsa is based; but 
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it may be stated in reply that the Poet nowhere 
follows Valmiki faithfully. 

Though Kalidasa’s mention and appreciation of 
Rama’s conduct point to his caste-bigotry, yet we 
should not be blind to the fact that this accomplished 
scholar was tolerant like his patrons, the majority 
of whom were orthodox Bhagavatas or Vaishnavas, 
towards the adherents of other religions. The Poet, 
though he was a staunch S aiva, does not in any of 
his works say anything against the followers of 
other creeds, for example, the Buddhists of his time, 
nor does he exhibit except in the instance noted 
above, his caste-bigotry. A learned man like Kalidasa 
knew that there were frequent inter-caste marriages. 
Dushmanta suspects, for instance, S akuntak to be the 
daughter of Kanva and a woman of a non-Brahman 
caste (A.S.-I-6.). The Poet also knew that the fusion of 
the Hindus with foreign nations professing different 
religions, which had begun several centuries earlier, 
even before the time of Chandragupta Maury ya, 
who married a Greek princess, laid the axe at the 
root of rigid caste and sect distinctions, and led Brah- 
manic scholars to invent the fiction that these foreign 
tribes had been Kshatriyas originally, but became 
S'udras for their defiance of the Brahmans and of 
their rites and customs. 

From the above it will be clear that Kalidasa was 
not only the product of Brahmanism with its merits- 
and demerits, but also its staunch champion, who 
helped with his genius and his pen its revival in 
Bharatavarsha. 
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We mast, however, understand the true impli- 
-action of the Br&hmanic revival. Since the time of 
Asoka, except during the short- lasting suzerainty of 
the Sttngas the decline of Brahmanism had connoted 
only the nbolition of animal sacrifices, equal respect, 
if not more, being accorded to Sramans and 
Brahmans, the employment of Prakrit in religious 
literature and inscriptions instead of Sanskrit, 
and the absence of powerful Briihmanic patrons. 
Buddhism as a religious . reed was only an offshoot of 
Brahmanism and may be regarded as the practical 
application of a new system of Hindu Philosophy. 
That was the reason why the Gupta sovereigns like 
Samudragupta were tolerant of Buddhism, 1 why 
Buddha became in course of time one of the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, why there was a close resemblance be- 
tween Mahiyanism and Pauranir Hinduism and why 
dike several other new Hindu creeds Buddhism became 
merged later on, as Mr. Havell says, ‘in the ocean of 
Indian thought.'. There is some resemblance between 
this Brahmanic revival in the Gupta Age and the 
Protestant reawakening in the Elizabethan period. The 
Roman Catholic supremacy in the reign of Mary 
(1553-58) meant not only the temporary ascendancy of 
Roman Catholicism, but also of foreigners like Philip 
II and Jesuits. The accession of Elizabeth and her 
most important achievement, the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, sent a thrill of patriotic delight throughout 

i. Fahien bears testimony to the fact that during the Gupta 
ascendancy the Buddhists enjoyed perfect freedom of worship and 
full liberty to endow their sacred places. 
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the length and breadth of England similar to what 
was experienced by the Hindus when Samudragupta 
■and Chandragupta II extirpated the rule of foreigners 
in Bharatavarsha. So Mr. Havell characterises the 
change brought about by the accession of the Guptas 
not as a Hindu or BrAhmanic reaction, but rather as 
an Aryan revival, ‘'for it was the effort of the Aryan 
K9hatriyas, aided by the Aryan Brahmans to restore 
the political and spiritual supremacy of the Indo-Aryan 
race in Aryy&varta. The Brahmans were not oppos- 
ing the Buddhism of which the Aryan Prince Siddhar- 
tha was the exponent, for they had been foremost in 
assimilating and adapting it to the fundamental doc- 
trines of orthodox Indo-Aryan religion. It was 
against the Samgba of the Fourth Century' A. D. , 
under Turki, Parthian and Scythian leadership, with 
the superstitious corruptions and abuses which it 
propagated, that the better sense of the Indo-Aryan 
intellect revolted. From the religious standpoint it 
was a revival analogous to that which the Prince of 
the Aryan clan, SAkya Muni, had himself inspired, 
for it was a re-awakening of the profound spiritual 
instinct of the Aryan race which found expression in 
a great renaissance of Aryan poetry, drama and 
art” 1 


i. Mr E. B Havell’s 1SH53. 



Chapter VI. 

The Evidence of Ka vya Development. 

‘Wisdom married to immortal verse ’ — Wordsworth, 

The religious revival was associated with the out. 
burst of intellectual activity in the departments of 
Literature and Fine Arts. The age of the Guptas is 
characterised by features which cause it, like that of 
Pericles in Athens, that of Augustus in Italy, and 
that of Elizabeth in England, to stand alone in the 
literary history of the world. It was a period of 
emancipation of thought, of immense fertility and 
originality and of high and generally diffused culture 
caused by the extensive conquests of Samudragupta, 
which brought the people of A'ryyavarta in contact 
with the S'cythians and Persians in the north and 
north-west, and with the Dravidians and Simhaleseand 
possibly through them with the Hindu colonies of 
Java and Sumatra in the south 1 ; by the conquest by 
Chandragupta II of Surashtra, the ports of which 
rendered feasible the exchange of material and 
intellectual commodities between India and the West ; 
by the interchange of Buddhistic monks and trav- 
ellers between India and Chinai which brought 

1. There 'was commercial intercourse between Kalinga and 
Spice Islands from which cloves and other spices were imported— 
{&. V.— VI— 67)— 'M! 1 
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India in contact with the Mongolian civilisation of 
the east, and finally by the enthusiastic patronage 
extended by the powerful emperors of the Gupta 
Dynasty to the learned men of the land. The language, 
like English in the age of Elizabeth, reached its 
highest perfection. The poets and prose-writers of 
this period united the freshness and vigour of youth 
with the regularity and majesty of manhood , and 
nothing can better demonstrate the intellectual activ- 
ity of this epoch than the fact that besides the many 
excellent works in the provinces of Lyric, Kftvya or 
Epic, and Dramatic Literature, in which the lesser 
lights were outshone by the brilliancy of Kalidasa, 
as in England all the smaller authors were over- 
shadowed by Shakespeare, treatises of a high order 
were composed in the departments of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Philosophy, Logic and Theology, Fine 
Arts were not neglected. As Mr. Vincent Smith 
says, there is abundant evidence of the former 
existence of numerous magnificent buildings, both 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical, which had been erected 
in the Gupta age and which were later on destroyed 
by Mahammadan soldiers, who were loth to spare 
any structure erected by the Hindus. Like Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, as exemplified in S'krnath and other 
statues, attained its highest development. Painting, 
as is evidenced by the frescoes of Ajanta and Sigi- 
riya in Ceylon, was also cultivated with considerable 
skill. 

According to. Dr. Keith 1 in very ancient times there 


i,-C. S. L. 
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epysted ia Ary*n r IiKJia at:;leas* three different, kinds; 
of sj^hrr-ClJiTh^pPieitie and hieratic language , of the 
RjgjMlJa and the, lathe Snmhitas,,^); the- language of 
pr-feW-ift ordinal life) and. (3), the- language of ; 
the: rftlfegand subject, clashes.. The; language of the 
Brihmauas, Axanyakas and UpanishacU was 
a, .continuation, of the. prose, of: the Samhitasi The 
spoken language or BhSsha for: which Panini, the 
Grammarian (300 B. C.) laid down tales, was the- 
language of the higher circles of the. society and was* 
a continuation of the language of the priest in ordin- 
ary life. The Prakrits were derived from the lan- 
guage of the ruling and subject classes, when the- 
Aryans spread eastwards from Brahmivarta or the 
region of Kurukshetra to Kos ala and Videha, and 
became more or less mix-d with the aboriginal popula- 
tion- of these places. Asoka selected one of these 
Prakrits, which appealed more, directly and) easily 
than Sanskrit to the. generality of his, subjects, for the 
language of his inscriptions. Dr, Keith 1 addsithat 
besides, (a) the language of the Bnibmanas, A ranyakaa. 
and Upapishads, (b). the Bhasha and (c) the Prakrits* 
them must i h ave been (d) another, dialect, closely 
allied, to. Bhisha, but freer, less, archaic* morn in-, 
accurate and simpler, current among. RhapsodiSfcSr and , ; 
thsin patrons,.. Frnmthe epics,, the R^mayaufti and: the; 
MahU>h»rntn, both the. Purina^ andr K^vyas, were,, 
evolved. The.epigs.are rich in similes,, audioeca^onally: 
employ other ornaments and are full of beautiful andi • 
sublime description? of natural, scenery* famiUac to 
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the'authore of later lyrics, kivyas and 1 dttWfrsie Iu'the 
oM* epic- poetry, form is’ subordlna*ed'to‘m»tfferv but 1 hfr 
tRe- later classical poetry, matter becomes 1 a means - for -* 
the exhibition of dexterities in- stylfe, PAnini ignored' 
this dialbct in his grammar, because- hewas more cow*- 
corned with the correct speech of priests than with arty 
less elevated dialects. The theory that the epios Rvina- 
yana and Mahibh'irata were translated from Prakrit 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, cannot be> 
maintained, because there is abundant evidence in 1 the 
shape of quotations or their substances of their exis- 
tence in Sanskrit even before PAnini, and because such- 
a translation would be impossible in the age of the 
decline of Brahmanism. Both Phnini (300 B. C.) and 
Pataujali (150 B. C.) wore acquainted with the Mahi- 
bharuta. The latter showed his acquaintance with 
dramatic recitation of an epic type, from which dramas 
were later on derived, e. g. , Krishaa’s slaying of 1 
Kamsa, Vishnu’s binding of Bali ; and tales of YayMf 
and VasavadattA. He names VArarucha (Vararuchi^ 
Ktvya, and quotes verses embodying sentiments otheb 
than heroic — mainly erotic— in the various ornate 
metres of the later K ivya style. Some of them 1 aflH 
didactic like their compeers in later Kivyast From 
above it will be evident that in Patanjali’s time 1 there 
existed in their developed forms all the important’ 
branches of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Viz, Dramatic,' 
Kavya or Epic, and Lyric poetry, which attained the!* 
highest development in the hands of K^lidlsa^aMff 
’Which degenerated and became extremely actlfgeialand 
far removed from real life after his time. 
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As'vaghosha, the Buddhist dramatic and epic poet 
wrote his works in Sanskrit, though As oka’s inscrip* 
tioos and J&takas and other Buddhistic writings were 
composed in the Pr&krits of the day. This shows 
that As'vaghosha did not dare run counter to the poet- 
tic convention of his time. The mere fact that a 
Buddhist monk conceived the plan of composing his 
epics on Buddha according to the rules of Classic* 
ai Sanskrit Epic, shows how popular Khvya Style 
must have become in the First Century A. D. , Poets 
from the time of As'vaghosha to that of Khlidhsa, 
though using the developed form of the epic dialect, 
tried their best to conform to the rules of Panini’s 
Grammar. But this conformity, was not complete, for 
example, the important rule, tpftw fa*, that is the per- 
fect tense should be confined to things not experienced 
by one’s self, was not at all observed by poets includ* 
ing Kalidasa, Kalidasa used ‘asa’ for babhuva’ and 
‘sarati’ for 'dhfevati’ 1 . The chiet distinction between 
Classical Sanskrit prose and poetry lies in the capacity 
of the former for forming long compounds. 

We find in the diction of this period the disap- 
pearance of the accent and of many words of Panini's 
Grammar, and the introduction of new ones, eg. , 
‘Vichchitti* (literary elegance) allied to Sanskrit 
*yikshipti',‘duruttara’ (hard to overcome) akin to San- 
skrit ‘dustara’, and ‘Govinda’ allied to ‘Gopendra’ from 
Prakrit, divira ( writer ), bfihftdura (title) from Ira- 
nian, and jflmitra (diameter) from Greek Astronomy.* 

■ l.***C. S. L» . 
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In the dramas of As'vaghosha, the predecessor 
of Bh&sa and Kalidasa, we find the higher, male 
characters speak Sanskrit, and women and men of 
lower ranks use Pr&kit. It appears that in real life 
such was also the case. But the Prakrits of Bhisa and 
Bharata's Nutya S aslra are different from that of 
As'vaghosha, and the Prakrit of Kalidasa different from 
those of Bhiisa and Bharata. The dramatic Prakrit 
became stereotyped after Kalidasa and became very 
different from the colloquial speech of the day. 1 

That As'vaghosha, who flourished in the first cen- 
tury A. D. and was the author of the epic Buddha- 
charita and other works, preceded Kalidasa, is evident 
not only tro;n the richer and more elaborate diction 
of the latter, but also from the similarity of some 
passages of Buddhacharita to those of Raghuvams'a, 
which Kalidasa improved after borrowing ; while there 
is evidence of Asvsfghosha’s indebtedness to the 
Ramiyana and the Mahabharata. 

When the young prince, the son of S'uddhodana 
enters for the first time his father’s capital, the ladies 
ascend the roofs of their houses to see him— 

an: fsrrc: snj for 

ffawnfo fmwigwj li 

(Then the ladies of the city, hearing from their 
attendants the news that the Prince is coming, and 
obtaining permission from respectable elderly persons, 
went up to the roofs of houses ro see him)— 


!•— C* S. t - * 
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mhhIwi fafiwnfo urW'ftmffcv. i 

W*w W*5WfmR wBm |m*W Ifww tt 

‘(The lotus-faces of the women gleamed, While they 
looked out from the ‘windows with their ear-rings 
rooming into mutual proximity, as if they were real 
lotuses fastened upon houses) 2 . 

Similarly when S'iva comes to marry Urnii (K. S— 
VII— '56 to 62) and Aja leaves the Svayamvara assem- 
bly for ‘his marriage with Indumati (R V. — VII — 5 
to 11) the ladies come up to the roofs of their houses 
"to see the bridegroom. KfilidAsa simply reproduces 
snfrisRaghuvams'am, the verses which he uses in his 
IKumarasambhavam — 

wgftur urai^wraTfoi u 

«rat I 

firete^«rerat»fui«T: «msroam«tT sum u 

(R. V —VII— 5 and 11) 

(Then, freed from the other necessary engagements 
of the day, the actions of the beautiful city-women who 
were ?krtent -qp<an looking at hhn through the golden 
•windows of4heir -man s i on s, .became as follows **r) 

099 ••• »»• . . , • 

(The windows of the mansions, the space of which 
was fumiijg with the fragrance of wines, of those 

i. Buddhadnrito tier Ms. #f«Nbn#k«r>~ecak JlK-ay tntt wg. 
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ladies whose cariosity wa s y *#*elte d , waft Btfta*- 

«ted, as it were, *with lotoses, Where ; their Wfflffcg 
eyes weseiwbledbladk bees.) 1 

c’fVjs’m* ; 

V)t$«! TO) 

rsjfa fcsf fasj sf*!*) *NCT I 

##* •*• • *• He#* 

a* 

cwrfwj *RTC<*, CT3 WI ; 

nfa*w 'stu, 

bh»«i^N £*w *«if»nro *rt* ! — n. d. . 

There is considerable agreement ’between *Mstb. 
with his bow and five arrows, which he ‘Wants tb dis- 
charge at the ’Gmtt ’Seat <Btt8i!lf*t (fBhfldhacharita — 
XIII — 7), and £&na ready 'to 'discharge his arrows 
against Siva, seated in the Virisana attitude of Yoga 
(K, S. — III — 70). In As vaghosha’s Buddbacharita 
— 63), the seer Asita says he has come to see 
Buddha, who is the banner of the S akya race, and 
iwbo may be compared to the banner erected in 
honour of Indra before the chief gate of .the palace 
for rain and prosperity. Similarly Raghu who has 
ascended the throne is compared .to the Dhvaja of 
’Runihuta or Indra (R. 'W. — iV>3). 

As' vaghosha’s Baundarinanda, if nota -better Kavya 
than, is at hisBu’dfefcich'irita. Buddha* 

charita is the ifemfMibk. ns M ti m tom a* describes 


S. Tfctuhlated by Mr. Nandargikar. 
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the lore of Nanda (Buddha's step-brother) and his- 
beautiful wife Sundari, and Buddha’s successful per* 
suasion of Nanda to retire from the world and to 
lire a spiritual life. 

Here are many passages, which are noted for 
their beauty and pathos, and have their parallels- 
in Raghuvams a, Kumarasambhava, and other works- 
of Kalidasa — 

N ; Tffnrv inm i 

Ww wran nu u 

(Sau-II-7-A. S. B. Edition). 

[On account of whose good treatment and protec- 
tion, his (S uddhodana’s) subjects being free from 
anxiety, slept happily, as it were on their father's lap.]. 

Let us compare with this — 

__ f*- * «v - • V . 

H wn WSTOnaT 3WCW: || 

• R. V.— I.— 24. 

(Dili pa was really the father of his people for his 
giving them education and protection and for his main- 
taining them. Their fathers simply gave them birth). 

There is considerable similarity between As'va- 
ghosha's description of S'uddhodana and Kalidasa's 
description of Dilipa specially in its form. Compare 
for instance, Sau-11-4, 5, 9, 38 and 41 and R.V.-I-21,. 
22, and 23). Let us take another passage — 

jW* t 

fo ft gwfaf fipw wfMt H 

(Sau-Il-54)I 
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(When Mays Devi, the first queen of S'uddhodana, 
gave birth to Buddha, drum-music was heard froai 
heaven, indicating the playful delight of gods ; the 
sun shone brighter, and auspicious breezes blew). Let 
us compare with the above — 

ftsis *3: I 

gyrcrfa a?srii, ft sfarr- 11 

(R.V.-IIM4), 

(When Raghu, the son of Di’ipa, was born* clear 
and calm became the vault of heaven, pleasant breezes- 
blew, and the butter-fed flame of the sacred fire bent 
to the right. All augured happy days, as might be ex- 
pected from the birth of one destined to bring good 
to all men). 

When there are similarities in sentiment and 
expression between two authors, it is to be presumed 
that either one has borrowed from the other, or 
that both have derived them from the same source. 
Though both As'vaghosha and Kalidasa are indebted 
to their predecessors, e. g., Valmiki, yet such close 
similarities cannot be thus accounted for. That 
As'vaghosha is a gifted poet, cannot be questioned 
by any one who has gone through his writings. If 
he were really the borrower, his borrowings would 
at least be as good as Kalidasa’s. See how prosaic 
As'vaghosha is in—famm. *lRmand *R»ifcr fWTwqfltt 
and in the repetition of (see page 198). Agaia 
the style of As vaghosha is much simpler than that 
of Kalidasa, and resembles more that of Vfilmiki. 

The- reason why Kalidasa, though a later poet 
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than As'uaghosha, does -net borrow anything from 
•fehainbis first work Rltusamhara is simply that 
.Kalidtoahas very little to imitate in his erotic poem 
-from -the works of the puritanic, poet. 

The GirnAr Pras asti (in prose — 150 A. D» see >p. 
182) of Rudradamana, the Western Satrap, is in the 
•elaborafte'foietrdntrf the K&vya type, ahd sfobtosthe 
intimfflte TWqaeiiftOnee dfthewnthdr of *fhe fedhrt of 
.a (foreign ruler with the rules of Sanskrit Poetics. 

Though Bbasa did not write any Kavya, yet the 
perusal of his dramas leads one to the conclusion that 
be flourished before Kalidasa. In his Abhishekani* 
taka or the drama of Rama’s coronation, he con- 
denses in a few pages the incidents of V almiki’s 
Ram&yana from the fight between Vali and Sugriua 
-and Rama’s treacherous slaying of the former, to 
his coronation after his successful fight with Ravana 
and the fire-purification of Sita, Bhasa’s summary 
may have suggested to Kalidasa, the condensation 
which he practises so adroitly in his Raghuvams a. 

Rima on his reaching the ocean for the first time 
with his army says — 

w*wIW WfHoi j Bftf^ET tltfTW J 

*np*mg*ft* t qpr*j •nppii wri ft faw n 

-wvm ~ , wW ^ I 

•JLtestJJbbllk *.-» * ... 

vrafiH * wiRnWj 

** fippwfiwi: II 
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.Itima ^looking with astonishment) — Dear L*h*h- 
m&n ! .Friend Bibhishan! King Sugriv ! Friend 
Haauman ! See you all : how wonderful in variety 
is Ithe (Ocean ! In it are to be found some cpilacts 
emitting foam, some parts where water is 'toting 
jfgiiated by big fishes, some which are fearful, again 
(Some where water looks .like the blue cloud, some 
full of waves following one another in quick isucees- 
-fhon, . some full of dreadful crocodiles, some ; places 
convulsed with fearful whirlpools, and some whe*e 
water. isoalm and unruffled . 

Kalidasa's description of the ocean at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth canto of Raghuramsa is ha 
distinct improvement on Bh.sa’s. But he hnitstns 
closely the author of Abhishekanitaka,, as regards 
the style and beginning of every line of verse with 
in .the stanzas 19, 54 , 55, 56 and ,57 of the 
thirteenth canto of his Raghuvamsa, where Rama 
describes to hi6 beloved consort .the progress of .his 
aerial car, and later on in inmitable language the 
beauty .of the confluence of the Gaqga and the 
Xamuni. 

The inscriptions of the Gupta period, which aae 
about eighteen ,jn number, are written mostly in 
verse, but partly alsoin elevated prose. They cower 
,a period of .two centuries from 850 to 550 A. uEX . 
Several of them are^pras astis ar pan^yriesoai kings. 
They prove that their poetic style is similar to that of 
4?lasswa.l kav ya e. -Harahena*s pa negy r i c on Ba n md r a - 
.ig^fplaA/conistatmg of thirty fines of poetryiofili about 

4 , , ur n** - , »>*■ ■ ndi jii . to .4 W .> * 
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thirty lines of prose, shows a mastery of style rival- 
ling that of K&lid&sa — (examples quoted see p. 98ff.). 
Harishena's prose is full of long compounds according 
to the rule of Sanskrit Poetics. His poetry like Kali- 
dasa’s follows the Vaidarbha style. An inscription 
composed by poet Vatsabhatti in 473 A. 1). (see p.39ff). 
found at Mandasor, shows the author’s imitation of 
Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara and Meghaduta.’ This inscrip- 
tion proves that Kalidasa flourished prior to 473 
A. D. . There are, of course, several earlier inscrip- 
tions, for example, that of Skandagupta, Parnadatta 
and Chakrapalita of 457-58 A.D. , where there is a 
description of the rainy season and of rivers as 
mistresses cf the ocean going to meet their lord, the 
sea, which reminds one of the Ritusamhara of Kali- 
dasa. The prose of Harishena is more artificial than 
that of Rudradamana's Girnar inscription of the second 
century A. D. , though long compounds, alliteration, 
metaphors and similes are common to both. The date 
of Harishena’s inscription, which describes Samudra- 
gupta's conquests cannot be earlier than 350 A. D. . 
The similarities of the style of the poetical part of this 
inscription to that of the kavyas and lyrics of Kali- 
dasa, and of the achievements of Raghu, the Kings of 
Magadha and Avanti, Kuala and Atithi, to those of 
Samudragupta, Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta I 
and Skandagupta, lead to the conclusion that Kali* 


1 . Jinasena, the preceptor ef Amoghavareha, King of M&lakhera, 
Hyderabad-Deccan) from 815 to 877 A. D., based his PftrshrA- 
bhyudaya on K&lid&sa’t Meghaduta. 
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<3asa most likely flourished during the period 385 to 
460 A. D, . 


The Kavyas of Kalidasa. 

The Ritusamhara or the collection or bringing-to- 
gether of seasons is most likely the first work of Kali* 
■dasa. It consists of one hundred and fiftytwo stanzas, 
And is divided into six cantos, each describing a parti- 
cular season of the Indian year. The Poet gives here 
a glowing description of the beauties of nature in 
-varying metres to his Beloved — 

Summer is first of all described — 

fawn s re wwwfamn 

nfrorerct: TOta fa* » 5 ppw u 

fpitUHT JRtfT OTi* | 

gafapftaf iqm wlinr. h 

(Summer 1 to 3), 

(Now is the time of heat ; a raging sun 
Burns through the day, till pleasant night, ' 

Cool and refreshing spreads its sable veil. 

The sleeping surface of limpid pools 1 

t. Continual bathing gently lowers the water in the pool 
-<T. K. RJ. 
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distu«bed. fey plunging gather®] fakrt'; 

With heat, with amorous dalliance tired. 

Behold the shades of night, pierced by the rays 
Of many a star, and there the spotted moon 
Shines on you palace, through whose portals wide 
The watered khas-khas sheds its sweet perfume, 
While languid maidens, decked with shining gems,. 
Disclose their beauties, courting the cool air. 

Within the marble halls, ambrosial gales. 

Of all sweet odours, ravish every heart, 

While brimming cups, high-crowned with sparkling, 

wine,.. 

Inflame the souls, deep-pierced by Kama’s darts. 
These are the joys that suit the sultry months, 
That tender lovers taste at midnight's hour.) — S.J. . 

fiwt%»faix,.csW «wi 
TO! •sffaWiKSt, 

*t*fC5* ta, fart* OT *R » 

^itfro sror faftit 
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Then follows a description of girte beautifying’ 
themselves with fine cloths^ ornaments,! sandal-paste- 
and other fragrant substances, to attract their lovers, 
and resting in moonlit nights on the roofs of white- 
washed mansions, which become resonant with appro- 
priate music. 

The animals of the forest feel the effects of heat — 

S*n: u-qus i d<ta i fa» nftuT qft&aRire* i 

a lu fafe srarfan, faffept fimrs wafo w ra u 


<jut ^ g afwft t i w t 

iT3TR(JjftaRt, » 

Summer — II and 14., 

(Faint with the heat, the graceful young gaaelle, 
With tongue all dry with thirst, seeks tarbidipool*^ 
Leaving his native woods ; with nostril spread 
And head high raised* he views the gathering: 

clouds. 

Which all. the sky obscure, like painted eyes 
Of beauteous , damsels' stained of KohL's dark hue. 

Hisjforoeandvcouragip spent, the khjg.of beset a, 
Urged by a raging thirst — with muzzle seamed 
With many a wound ; faint, with hanging tongue. 
And mane disordered Abating o'er itshead, — 

Fails to attack the elephant* its, prey, 

Who near it stand* unuotififd ^nd r se<piue) — S. J. . 
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«t5« si, 

•ffWFSt^ -4*1 f«ft wt*»i i 
^•ti 3W vu Tfft-'«jm:i, 
csTC-fe* ^It^1*t «f*lT»fo «im II 

ftaw to <*a f*m* f?rt 

5JF<lt ^5 *V5 tft *lt%f* | 
f^tr®rt»i **hi ^Hvs re*nt, 
jrfaf^s ?jw *rrf? ^c*c *fwi ii 

Peacocks protect themselves from the heat of the 
sun with their expanded tails. The condition of boars, 
frogs, fishes, snakes, buffaloes, birds and monkeys, 
■which have become enfeebled by heat, is graphically 
described. The wind is scattering death on nature, 
both animate and inanimate like fire. But the banks 
of tanks full of lotuses and other fragrant flowers 
specially in moonlit nights are really enjoyable. 

The close heat is succeeded by the royal Rainy 
Season, which is ushered by its army of dark heavy 
clouds like infuriated elephants, by its banner of light* 
ning flashes and by its music of thunder-roll. — 

www ft « i finw ( Sw , fir* ; u 

( c*re fors 

fas* •raw. *t» w- 

m ta» *tt»i sn-*fi i ) 
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The rain advances like a king 
In awful majesty 1 ; 

Hear, Dearest, how his thunders ring 
Like royal drums, and see 
His lightning-banners wave ; a cloud 
For elephant he rides, 

And finds his welcome from the crowd 
Of lovers and of brides. — T. K. R. . 

Peacocks with beautiful expanded feathers attract 
their mates by their dances. Rivers with their impure 
muddy water uprooting trees in their wanton fury 
rush to their lover — the sea. Newly-sprung green 
grasses and sprays adorn the mouths of deer. Ele- 
phants roar in delight, and bees taste the sweet secre- 
tions of their cheeks. Various kinds of flowers are 
plucked by girls to decorate themselves, so that they 
may captivate their lovers. The season itself plays the 
part of a gallant — * 

r*. a , 

cww wraifra II 

( Rains-24). 


I. Better splendour’* 


.' [ ■ aso ■ ) 

(This is the month that in its escort brings 
The rolling clouds, which lover-like prepare 
The crowns of bakufa, with jasmin twined, 
T'adorn the head — and new-blown flowers , 
Kadamba ear-rings, plucked by youthful brides, 
And half-closed Yuthikas with drooping heads) 

-*J. 

The next season is Autumn — 

WTOgw fsprottNw'tytCAj 

srnjr snrcwfffc ii 

£ fWMM WRIT fj?: UlTO I 
f^WR^cWTRcn: 

^ifrlPgqSRTfst <9 nracftftl: u 

—(Autumn — 1 and 2). 

"tt^i spfra, 

»R'5 ^ 5RR II 

wp^t7R«nu ^pri orM, 

rwwfvimrrfmjfa*, 
cnrsi m ^ toki j 
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f*rs *& it ) 

Her lotus-face with full-blown kas as clad, 
Clinking her anklets with a joyful sound, 

‘Midst amorous songs of swans, and in her hand, 
Holding a wand of half-ripe rice, on which 
Her finely moulded limbs lean for support — 
Behold the Autumn comes like lovely bride. 

With brilliant ICas as all meadows smile, 

And nights are fresh with dew-, on all the streams. 
Float graceful swans, and on each tank 
The verdant water-lily. Now bend the trees 
Weighed down by clustering Saptachchhadas ; 1 
With jasmine-snow, are all the gardens white. 

— S. J. , 

Rivers now flow gently, being adorned with the 
testless little s 'atari fis^, white swans, and green 
banks, The cloud-patches above are of various 
beautiful colours. The night wears its cloth of moon- 
light and its ornaments of stars. Women adorn 
fhemselves in this season with various ornaments, 
pandal-paste and flowers. This is the season of jas- 
mine, lotus, vandhuka, kuruvaka, kadamba, kah- 
Jara, lily and as'oka flowers. AI 90 — 
t*rraiwii: gggwpmsram - 


aJteiawwfSfcMf i ^*s***&?, 

TOmfow* ii — (Autumn— 18). 


I. Called also Saptaparna ( in Bengal ChhAtima ).-~a tree 
living seven leaves on a stalk— Eckite* Sehoiaris— M. W* . 
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(The violet creepers, bending under flowers, 

Eclipse. O fair ones, e'en thy rounded arms, 
Adorned with gems } and charming lips, 

Set off by whiteness of the loveliest teeth, 

Must own themselves effaced and overcome 
By new-blown jasmine and As oka’s flower,. — S. J. . 

( M TOl, 

c’ttc® vw 'si i 

fasten *fa ii ) 

Then comes Hemanta or winter in which rice 
ripens, lotuses disappear, snow falls, lodhras blossom, 
and kraunchas fill the sky with their cry. This is 
the season, when lovers enjoy each other’s company. 
There is too much of sensuality in the description of 
this and the two following seasons. But beautiful 
similes are not rare — 

firfc ! fa g nfc fafa u 

(Hemanta— 10). 

[ Then the Priyangu creeper, reaching ripeness, 
Buffeted constantly by chilling breezes, 

Grows, 0 Beloved, ever pale and paler, 

Like lonely maiden from her lover parted] — S. L. . 

( fawpfwl fan wvfeirft*!, 
m CTtCT 5 
n«n farcfamtte ffcnfto 
or* ^ «rra*i ii 
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In the S'is'ira or dewy season or early spring, 
rice and sugar-cane abound, and fire, the sun’s rays 
and closed rooms are in great request — 

^r«srt nfo j st# faftroiFr »i$ 11 

— (Sls'ira — 1). 

(Now, Dearest, lend a heedful ear 

And listen while I sing 

Delights to every maiden dear, 

The charms of early spring; 

When earth is dotted with the heaps 

Of corn, when her on-scream 1 

* r 

Is rare but sweet, (when passion leaps 

And paints a livelier dream). — T. K« R. . 

<2PTCl-TI«H» 

^ to W® 

The moon-beam is now cold, and the light of stars 
pale. This season is the torment of those who are 
separated from their lovers. 

The spring, the last and best of seasons, is des- 
cribed by the poet at great length — 

sgTPra: » u -Spring- 1. 

i. Lit., tho cry of kraunchas from their snug nests beautifies 
the season. 
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[ Behold the warrior of Spring approach, 

Pointing his arrows with bright mango-flowers, 

Whose bowstring’s formed of rows of clustering bees, 

To wound all hearts, O loved one, with desire J — 

S J. • 

[ wrfa*i TROTS *11OT, 

cetfsfF-irf^ ^ *rs ftw, 

forfro rrots m 

'Its ^ ] 

This is the season of beautiful flowers — karnikaras, 
navamallikas, as okas, kims'ukas, kundas, mad ha vis, 
champakas and mango-blossoms which fill breezes 
with their rich fragrance. The humming of intoxicat- 
ed bees and the songs of cuckoos fill the air with 
sweet music. Girls appear very attractive in their 
fine cloths, ornaments of flowers and sandalpaste 
figures on their persons. 

gwnfe - jw* SB55ftfet* asi* fenrsj: fora i 

wiw Uigw n Pre : ugrfo;n 

fits’? afRnfwra: u —(Spring— 28). 

(Whose arrows fine sweet mango-blossoms make ; 

The form of wnose bow good kims'ukas take ; 

The string of whose bow is the swarm of bees ; 

The lunar orb his white umbr e lla is ; 

Whose angry elephants are southern winds ; 

Whose eulogists sweet one in cuckoos finds ; 

May the World-conqueror whom Spring attends. 

To each of you make hearty love-amends.) 
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-fat TO, 

tfSaril gu?53, f>P3 far *t’?r, 

' SR3 *lfjR *ft3 3hl*l, 
f»w 3*ta sn* f’Httsr fft.i 
333-3^3 f%ft, R-m ’snr, 

; 5jf5l ^tgap C*R, 'flt OT 33 II) 

Here as in the other works of the Poet, are exhi- 
bited his deep sympathy with Nature, his power of 
accurate observation and his skill in describing 
graphically the beautiful sights and the melodious 
music of nature. It has been pointed out ( see p.39 ) 
that Vatsabhatti used this poem in his inscription, 
“The comparative simplicity of the Poem,” says Dr, 
Keith- “explains at once why no early commentaries 
are known, and why the writers on Poetics do not 

cite from it to illustrate their rules The poem by 

its lack of elaborate art appeals more strongly to 
modern taste... ...It is perfectly true that it falls short 

of the later poems in depth of poetic insight and 
feeling.” 1 It should be remembered that it is the 
first adventure of Kalidasa in the realm of literature. 
Naturally he is bound by the convention of his day 
and follows Vatsayana and the poets of his time in 
interweaving erotic scenes with the beauties of 
nature. 

That Ritusimhara, though showing signs of imma* 
tatity, for example the paucity of similes and good 
poetry, is the work of Kalidasa, cannot be denied, As 
i. c, 6. 1,.— p. 3a. 
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Dr. Keith says, if we compare Tennyson’s earliest poem 
like Claribel with his Princess or In Memoriam, it is 
difficult for us to realise that both have been written 
by the same hand. 

That the hill like a noble-minded man gives 
shelter to the refugee, is found both in Kumarasam- 
bhavam ( I — 12 ) and Ritusamhara (Rains — 27). 
There is a similar sentiment in the seventeenth 
verse of the Meghaduta (see p. 158). We may com- 
pare also the description of Spring in Ritusamhara 
and Kum&rasambhavam (K. S. — III — 25 to 32). 
Mango-blossoms, karnikaras, as "okas, bees, sprays and 
cuckoos are common to both. Mango blossoms are 
mentioned in the description of the season of spring 
eight times by the Poet in his Ritusamhara. Rati 
requests the God of Spring to offer to the spirit of her 
dead husband sprays with mango-blossoms, of which, 
she says, he was very fond (K. S. — IV — 38). Mango- 
blossoms are said to be the best of spring-flowera in 
the Kumarasambhavam (1—27). Spring, the com- 
panion of the God of Love, carries always mango- 
blossoms in bis hand (K. S. — II — 64). The Poet uses 
for bhramaras in both the poems. Spring is 
Love’s companion (R. S. Spring — 28 and K. S.— Ill — 
10), Flowers imitate the smiles of beautiful lips (K. S. 
— 1—44; and R. S. — Autumn — 18). There is a close 
resemblance between the description of summer in the 
Ritusamhara ( qggfffarp w p ) and that in 

Prelude to the Abhijn&na-S'akuntalam (TH«i«i>»»i4»ntn 
), both of which refer to bathing 
in pleasant water ana breezes redolent with the 
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fragrance of Patala flowers. The similarity is very 
close between the description of Autumn in the fourth 
canto of Raghuvams am and that in Ritusamh&ra * 
white kas'a flowers, bright moonlight, rows of swans, 
water full of kumuda flowers, s'&li paddy, trans* 
parent water and saptaparna flowers occur in 
both. The image of a newly-married girl (badhu) 
is introduced in the description of autumn in Ritu- 
samhara (1 and 2) and of Spring in Raghuvams a (IX — 
34). There is much resemblance between the description 
of summer in Ritusamhiira and that in the sixteenth 
canto of Raghuvamsam : patala flowers, wearing of 
necklaces and fine clothes, diminution of water in 
tanks, use of sandalpaste and artificial cooling of 
rooms are to be found in both. Such resemblances 
between Ritusamhara and the other works of the Poet 
may be multiplied. (See also J. R. A. S, 1912, p. p. 
1066 ff ; 1013, pp. 410 ff.). 


Kumarasambhavam. 


The luxuriance, glow and wantonness of the 
youthful imagination of the Poet are visible also in 
his epic poem, Kumarasambhavam or the birth of 
Kumara, Kartikeya or the God of War, the incidents 
of which are mainly derived from the Skandapurana,. 
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MahesVara-Kbanda; Chapters XX to XXX, and from 
LingapurAna, Book I, Chapter Cl to CIII. 

This work is divided into seventeen cantos. The 
first canto begins with a grand description of the 
Himalayas, which stretch from the eastern to the 
-western sea and appear as the earth’s measuring- 
yard. Snow has not been able to destroy the beauty 
of this mountain. It is the abode of precious minerals 
•and herbs and also of Vidyadharas and Kinnaris (See 
also p. 145). 

A daughter named Parvati or Uma is born to the 
■God of the Mountain and his wife Menaka. Her 
■surpassing beauty shows itself, as she grows from 
-childhood to youth. — 

a-dlfea ' sjfesd* fim', i 

msnagfwfilfo, stgruvrof srspfonta it 
, , , • • • ••• • • • • • « 

gw* g u refa fta nf* OT'wuros**! wifi ar nw u 

wii a s: K - j t U ^ L.i I.. || 

mloi d««iwj;<re rjta, ^*lwdiw<fo<ra<nfi i i 
arapnyzT sftgfi fe mrf t fa tntrwRT u 

(K. S.— 1-32, 44, 45) 
-(As pictures waken to the painter’s brush, 

Or lilies open to the morning sun, 

Her perfect beauty answered to the flush 
Of womanhood, when childish days were done, 

* * * * * 

Suppose a blossom bn a leafy spray : 

Suppose a pearl on a spotless coral laid ; 
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"Such was the smile, pure, radiantly gay, 

That round her red, red lips for ever played* 

And when she spoke, the music of her tale 
Was sweet, the music of her voice to suit, 

Till listeners felt as if the nighlingale 1 
Had grown discordant like a jangled lute. 

— T. K. R. 

<?R 

ffifiratw-tssnit* awn 

ejCTI cMNtft I 

wrcarttf* ^ 

citr® 

^ f%| 'stw, 

«ftnl cth w? ^rn ; 

* 4 * fKHsra *r *ff«i ii ) 

Nftrada, the messenger of gods, says to her father 
that she is destined to be the wife of Mahee%ara, 
who. is absorbed on the mountain-top in spiritual 
meditation, and whom in compliance with her fatber'e 
request she serves ardently with flower* and other 
offerings. Siva doe* not object to the beautiful UoiS’fc 
attending upon him for.— 


i. T it. —Cuckoo. 
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Torfiwjrmfa at stow, gsnmrni \ 

aft fefare* it s «?* vftn: it 

(K. S.— I— 59> 

(The hermit welcomed with a courteous brow 

That gentle enemy of hermit- vow : 

The still pure breast where contemplation dwells 

Defies the charmer and the charmer’s spells, 

Calm and unmoved he viewed the wondrous maid,. 

And bade her all his pious duties aid) — G. . 

(?R1 

<3 IKS, 

Sfffa 0<T ll ) — R. L. B. 

In the second canto we find the gods headed by 
Indra request Brahma to devise means for destroying 
the demon T-iraka, who has usurped the sovereignty 
of Indra. Brahma says in reply that.as the prosperity 
of the demon is due to his blessing, it is not right that 
he should be the cause of his destruction. — 

faqfgftsfo gPT I 

(K, S.— II— 55). 

(And well ye know that e’en a poisonous tree 

By him who planted it, unharmed should be). — G. 

He adds that only a son born to Siva can be his 
slayer. 

In the third canto Indra requests the God of Love 
to proceed with his wife Rati and the Season of Spring 
to the place where Siva is practising Yoga, which 
lias made him proof against the divine charms of 
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Uma, and to hurl his arrows at him, which Manmatha 
promises to do. The precincts of the hermitage of 
Siva now become filled with all the sweet sights and 
.sounds and other appurtenances of spring, which are 
bound to rouse the emotion of love even in the heart 
most insusceptible. Now follows a grand description 
of the greatest ascetic in the particular Yoga atti- 
tude called Virasana. Uma is present before him with 
all her celestial charms enhanced by the ornaments 
of flowers, which she has been wearing. The God of 
Love deeming this to be most opportune moment, 
hurls his love-arrows against S^va, who becomes a 
little restless and looks a t the beautiful girl before 
him; but he becomes indignant when he finds out 
Kandarpa with his bow ready to discharge more 
arrows towards him an# burns him with the fire of 
anger proceeding from his third eye. Uma being 
ashamed retires with two wood-nymphs, who are her 
companions — 

K. S— III-75. 

(Sad was Hitmlaya’s daughter ; grief and shame 
O’er the young spirit of the maiden came : 

Grief— for she loved, and all her love was vain ; 
Shame— she was spurned before her youthful train. 
She turned away, with fear and woe oppressed. 
To hide her sorrow in her father’s breast.) — G.,. 

fop®, 
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wtft* ’wtllss, gfc* m\ 

sfacj csftft m '«rMt*g ] — R. L. B. . 
The fourth canto begins with the returning con- 
ciousness of Rati, who has fainted on account of thes 
sudden calamity which has befallen her. Her lament 
fe very touching like that of Aja for his wife Indu- 
mati in the Raghuvams'a — 

n ir, ffigg ^ -u ^ *nu 

1 %nw « niw #*, si sftu?r i — K. s— iv-7. 

( ^rr*rni ^fets vs, ** Jdt , 

wi c*r 

sfl C*fS «nm I )— R. L. B. . 

(Thou never didst a thing Jto cause me anguish ; 

I never did a thing to work thep harm ; 

Why should I thus in vain affliction languish ? 
Why not return to bless thy grieving Charm 1 ? ) 

— T. K. R. . 

Later on when Vasanta, the God of Spring, comes, 
to console her, she says to her departed husband — 

gwrfa vfc i **g\l*t T* *nw i 
5®nt * grf vs §$ w* ii 

(K. S.— IY-28). . 

(Now come my Kama, Spring, who was so dear, 
Longs to behold thee. Oh appear, appear ! 

, Pickle to women, Love perchance may bend 
His ear to listen to a faithful friend.>*-G. . 


Rati. 
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( <45 *05 <35 

5f:Pl 5*5, 

«JTO* JTtft-aff%, **$ TO 55 sifts, 

5W5 <sH* ^5 )— R. L. B. . 

— and then to her husband’s campanion — 

tom?* «r ^ o otar afta %mfirengg : i 

o 5 *ro <hr omfirciiwKEfr '•ffiran^ ii 

(K. S.— IV-30>. 

(But Love is gone, far gone beyond returning, 

A candle snuffed by wandering breezes vain ; 

And see ! I am his wick, with love once burning, 
Now blackened by the smoke of nameless pain.) 

T. K. R. . . 

( TfSTT® 9t*PTB C*t 551 ^ ?n5 
atfare srlfifcei 

<m ff*tl w*rr«fta, *io? '5tfs wfft ! 
wf t*rf 5 P'^ s ra 5*tt5 i ) — R. L. b. . 

She decides to follow her husband and burn her- 
self on his funeral pyre for — 

sjfcwr orfa 05 iKbr?ifc*T 5 tor& i 
<$05r- «rf?rasfon 5ft, <$pw* (5 fo^ectrfa 11 

(K. S,— IV-33), 
(The mourning lotus dies, 

When the bright Moon, her lover quits the skies ; 
When sinks the red cloud in her purple west, 

Still clings, his bride, the lightning, to his breast* 
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All nature keeps the eternal high decree : 

Shall woman fail ? ) — G. . 

ifn ^ <rtt, 

SfC5U$« '2Wh | )— r. l. B. . 

Now a heavenly voice tells her that she should 
■wait for her husband, who will be revived by Siva 
himself after his marriage with Uml — 

sra sraqip n TfrnsRnwnj* i 

^ swr, f%rnqfftsra^rr 11 

— K. s.— IV— 46. 

(Cheered by that voice from heaven, the mourner’s 

J heart, 

’Who watched away the houts, so sad and slow, 
That brought the limit of her weary woe, 

As the pale moon, quenched by the conquering 

light 

Of garish day, longs for its own dear night). 

G.— p. 52. 

'sra:*m ■sRi'mii 

'etTC i 

?«rt <#n 52K9t«d. c*«n 

fk$ W* fspii-wMira « 

In the fifth canto Parvati realising the inefficacy 
<»f her charms in winning Siva for her husband, 
proceeds with the consent of her parents, given with 
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much reluctance, to practise austerities quite incon- 
sistent with the charms of her youth — 

* jr: tow ftg r fogw tpftafcj. ti 

(K. S— V-5.) 

(Who can hinder a downward rushing stream and 
a. mind bent on realising a cherished object ?) 

She gives up all luxuries, puts on a bark-dress, 
wounds her tender fingers while cutting the keen- 
edged grass required for worship, begins to count 
beads and sleeps on the bare ground- Her un- 
combed hair becomes tangled and — 

srofls ftwsrcr ciqr fsrau g-wrfua* i 

SRrg assftg i%STO%feer‘ feistesfa; g farqpng ^ u 

— K. S, — Y — 13. 

(She pledging her graceful movements with delic- 
ate creepers and love^glances with the females of 
deer for the time being, subjects herself to rigorous 
discipline.) 

( srstre farm-csl*, 
cew, 

; 

^ atnrM i ) 

Her dress and her life in -the hermitage resemble 
to some extent those of S akuntaU on the banks of 
the Malini, After sometime an ascetic wearing a 
deer skin with his hair plaited and his countenance 
beaming with spiritual light, comes to the hermitage 
and says to Uma— 
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fas*n4‘ gsw? q fansKT srsmfa wrafifaannfa ft r 
*ifa wtct ?pt% irsrSfc, srfftjrro' 

tc. s:— V— 33 . 

(Are the sacred grass and fuel available here for 
your sacrifices ? Are you able to find here sufficient 
■water for your ablutions ? Do you practise austeri- 
ties according to your capacity ? The primary reli- 
gious means, you should remember, is health.) 

( JffSra « ^ w, 

*tr® ffa m\ f 

f%?1 ? 

^ cm?, cwpiI, 151 W 1 ) 

He adds that it is not befitting that a young and 
beautiful girl like her should practise austerities ; 
and when her companions tell him that she has been 
doing so for inducing Siva to marry her, the Brahma- 
chari replies that the ascetic S iva is too hideous 
•for a graceful girl like Uma and adds — 

Slrs*n grot i 

firarhpr fijtewfalW (w, *j?rew wfgwl wftwrfir 11 

(K. S.-V-70). 

(A royal bride returning in thy state, 

The king of elephants should bear thy weight. 

How wilt thou brook the mockery and the scorn, 

When thou on Siva’s bull art meanly borne ?— G.) 

(. fiwtoflf c*rf*r «rr* fayrei, 

•twaMmrc ^ cat’ll ^fjrci 1 
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mif, 

csiatsR sitfa w ? )— R. L. B. . 

The Brahman says further that none knows Siva’s 
parentage ( srasrrswrar ) and his nakedness indi- 
cates his wealth ( ar§ )— K. S. — V- 

72. He then concludes by saying — 

» ijnfa, rtvfat fa s?remfir fa g forfr ? 

(K. S.~ V-72\ 

[O Fawn-eyed lndj r , is any one of those good 
things which people expect to find in a (worthy) 
bridegroom present in S'iva ? ] 

( TOTSIR ! mi 5tcsf «R9|C*1, 

fait fa ntt? , ®t?i faretsrc ?) — R.L.B. . 

Parvati becomes irritated and says that only 
ignorant men speak of the great God in this manner. 
He does not need any*adornments and appurtenan- 
ces for — 

fantsim ?ra: fairfaTOtastrRRffafa: II 

(K. S.— V-76). 

(Those who want to avert perils, or those who 
aspire after worldly pomp are in need of such auspi- 
cious means. But — 

The world’s Sole Refuge neither hopes nor fears 

Nor seeks the objects of a small desire) — T. K. R. . 

( fa^-nfat 4 ! fan 
nw n*rf*w spa i 
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f% «5w sFfsHFa^ ? ) 

When the Brahman is about to say something 
more, Uma addresses her companion and tells her — 

ftnmfciraTf® j fojram nz: gsrfihraj: ^Rataro*?: i 

si nt cwmefa sp *r <nwm n 

— K. S.— V-83. 

(Dear maiden \ bid yon eager boy depart ; 

Why should the slanderous tale defile his heart ? 
Most guilty who the faithless speech begins, 

But he who stays to listen also sins.) — G. . 

( ^s-fartw <i*r. ffire-w 
^ <stw ! foltiH ^ ; 

C»re CTtft C*i «R at*M II ) — R. L. B. . 

As Uma is going to leave the place, the Brahma- 
chari who is none other than Siva himself, assumes 
his own form and intercepts her — 

f^rnra t 

jnntarcsmfTW^Tfls&r wtg: 

ItetfvRTaasraT «t sr am* u 
am sr^T^ra# ! asnf^m:, 
rfterni«ftMTfa snf^fsT I 

Wira T3T (STSW5T 

m* % gsrsfaat fa** «(K. S.-V. -85-86). 
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(She saw, she trembled, like a river's course, 
Checked for a moment in its onward force. 

By some huge rock amid the torrent hurled, 

Where erst the foaming waters madly curled, 

One foot uplifted, shall she turn away ? 

Unmoved the other, shall the maiden stay ? 

The silver moon on Siva's forehead shone, 

While softly spake the God in gracious tone, 

“O Gentle Maiden, wise and true of soul, 

Lo, now I bend beneath thy sweet control , 

Won by thy penance, and thy holy vows, 

Thy willing Siva before thee bows.” 

He spake, and rushing through her languid frame 
At his dear words returning vigour came. 

She knew but this, that all her cares were o’er, 
Her sorrows ended, she should weep no more!) — G. . 

cfPrai fare i 

«tw q-fai c«re ii 

reWl, 

retre fafa ^r«i tstre *ire n 

'SRSrel CHfa, 'Stfa, 

i” 

obit 2F5 frei 'sreffaNi, 

cm tfa *»i m m ii ) 

The sixth canto begins with Gauri’s asking Siva 
through her companion to request her father to 
agree to the proposal of his marriage with her. 
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He then sends the seven sages and Arundhati 
(wife of Vas'ishtha, one of the sages) to the God of 
the Himalayas to ask him to consent to his mar- 
riage with his daughter. S'iva chooses Arundhati as 
one of the party for — 

HFpbrfo* m revrerc i (K.S — VI-32). 

(In such business — marriage- negotiations — the clever- 
ness of matrons is always shown). They make the 
proposal to the mountain-god to which he after 
consulting his wife Menaka agrees — 

srmor q^ofts^rr: fzfanr: it 

(K.S.— VI-85), 

[Though the mountain-god was very willing to 
give his consent, yet he looked at his wife to as- 
certain her opinion, for the head of a family al- 
ways consults his wife regarding the interests of 
their daughters], 

( *rf?rs 'gs-w 

CWfU 

‘srra cwf^r 

I )— R- L. B . 

Gauri who happens to be with her father at the 
time when the proposal is being made, though evi- 
dently delighted, looks downwards and passes her 
time in counting the petals of toy-lotuses — 

jfr CTCTgq gn fa noramra qn&ft— (K. S — VI-S4). . 

In the seventh canto after tho day of the marri- 
age has been fixed, the parents of Gauri are des- 
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cribed as bestowing their mpst loving attention on 
her, who is going to leave them soon. The arrange* 
tnents for the nuptials tire made on a grand scale. 
The beautiful Umfi, is adorned with the greatest 
care. One of her friends while besmearing her feet 
with alaktaka (lac-dye) humorously remarks that her 
feet should touch the moon-crest on her husband’s 
head, and is struck by Uma playfully with her 
garland — 


(K. S.— VII-19). 

(“Lay this dear foot upon thy lover’s head 

Crowned with'.the moon, the laughing maiden said, 

Who dyed her lady’s feet — no word spake she 

But beat her with her wreath in playful glee) — G, . 
( ^ 6*E«I ; 

'str-rt^tw m), 

Rwl n ) R. L. B, . 

As Menakii, is agitated by the mingled feeling of 
joy on account of her daughter’s marriage and sorrow 
for her losing her, and her eyes are filled with tears, 
she can neither paint properly the mark on the fore- 
head of her girl nor bind correctly the sacred thread 
on her arm — 
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( ^aMtal sniwra ’flu, 
fe*ft*ra ^ mnt ttw 
<urf*ral fot* qtift 

WWW C*fV$* srfsm II )— R. L. B. . 

(On Uma’s rounded arm this woollen band 

Was fixed securely by the nurse’s hand. 

Blind with tears that filled her swimming eye, 

In vain the mother strove the band to tie. 

— G.. 

Being attended by all the gods of Heaven and 
giving up for the time being the symbols of asceticism, 
but still being unwilling to part with his old ox 
as his conveyance, the bridegroom on the day of his 
marriage comes to the house of his future wife. 
The gods who are formally introduced to S'iva greet 
him who acknowledges their salutation thus — 

wfcr f: wenrautfsr, ?fV fwpn fentar i 

jwwt ww i iw qrcmmui k.s.vii-46, 

(He spoke to Vishnu, and on Indra smiled, 

To Brahma bowed — the lotus’ mystic child. 

On all the hosts of heaven his friendly eye. 

Beamed duly welcome as they crowded nigh) — G. . 

’spfa fac*rr^ ii ) — R. L. B. . 

This is prosaic and gives a clue to the etiquette of 
the Gupta court and resembles that of the courts of 
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modern potentates or their respresentatives. The 
description of the young women of the Himalayan- 
Capital, who in their eagerness to see the bridegroon, 
leave their toilet incomplete, resembles that of the 
ladies of Yidarbha, who leave their household duties 
and come to the gilt windows of their mansions to look 
at the marriage-procession of Aja and Indumati 
(R.V.-VII). The marriage-ceremony is duly performed; 
and ends with the representation of a drama in 
which the nymphs of Paradise play their parts.-— 

If aforg aforastn* t 

K. S.- VII-91. 

( fa’FfJT® &t<F ^W-'5W, 
sprats 

C'prm 

C«TC«T5f ffaj ll )— R. L. B. . 

(Now for a while they gaze where maids divine 
In graceful play the expressive dance entwine ; 
Whose eloquent motions, with an actor’s art, 

Show to the life the passions of the heart). — G. . 
The seventh canto ends with Siva’s revival of the 
God of Love in compliance with the request of the 
gods. 

In the eighth canto the love-episode of the divine 
pair is described by the Poet ia glowing colours 
in accordance with the rules of Kamas astra. Some 
critics are of opinion that Kalidasa whose Ishtadevata. 
is Mahes Vrara, cannot be its author. But Dr. Keith, 
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though accepting the statement that the nine 
cantos (IX to XVII) are not written by K&lidfisa, 
is of opinion that he is the author of the 
eighth. “To Kalidasa the love of the divine pair 
is no idle myth — it is reality, leading to the birth 
of a god destined to do good to the world; and 
the affection of the divine pair is symbolic of the love 
which ought to be reproduced on earth between 
husband and wife. Suggestion is the soul of poetry ; 
in the description, in the Kumaras ambhava as in 
the Meghaduta of superhuman love, we have the 
exemplar for love on earth. Viewed thus the poem 
gains greatly in attractiveness and permits us to 
enjoy the marvellous feeling for nature and power 
of depicting human emotion which Kalidasa displays. 1 ” 

In this canto, S iva’s loving description of the vari- 
ous regions of the Himalayas in their honey-moon 
journey resembles Rama’s glowing description to Sit* 
of the various localities through which their aerial 
chariot passes on their return-journey to Ayodhya 
from Lanka in the thirteenth canto of Raghuvams'am. 
Here ia a beautiful description of the splendours of the 
•evening sky — 

& t forcrat \ 

ufmruT ^swrat, n 

K. S.~ VIH-34. 

(See my Beloved ! how the sun 

With beams that o’er the water shake, 

i. C. s. L. p. 40. 
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From western skies has now begun 
A bridge of gold across the lake) — T. K. R. . 

( m <519; 'srcsfsr®. 

CTt^, ^c*cs *tfSs 
’Sf'fatl CTf C*R 5tff? I ) 

Again — 

<w/)d4i iTOt: TOlg'W, gteu: f 1 flPWIj: \ 

Stpufa stwrc^srcn, rnisETRrfet m^yrrerat: u 

— K. S.— VIII-45. 

( w-^-sF^tcst, ^ 

^<5 *P5 

c*rc wi *r?l, siutt^f 

f&31 II )— R. L. B. . 

( O Darling curjy-haired ! in west arrayed, 

Behold clouds ashy, yellow and bright red: 

With her brush Eve has drawn, it seems, on sky 
Cloud-pictures as with finest paintings vie). 

The Moon now rises in his mild splendour. 
S'iva says to Parvati — 

tew w w , fafa? gflterfa: i 

5RRWNH*, ^SRfct Wlft It 

— K. S.— VIII:63, 

(Moon-fingers move the black, black hair 
Of Night into its proper place, 

Who shuts her eyes, the liles fair, 

As Jie sets kisses on her face) — T. K. R» . 
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( fofiwwvws vfm ani, 

sm-’sitcwt m ^f^ 3 ! jfr 

tfa 'sTt^-^ini ) 

In this lovely spot, the Divine pair live happily for 
many years. 

The eighth canto cannot be the fit ending of 
the epic, because the Kumara has not as yet been 
born, nor has the demon for whom he is to be- 
born, been destroyed. 

The ninth canto, continues the amours of S'iva 
and Um&- and describes Siva's making fire the recep- 
tacle of his semen, from which the god Kartikeya 
will be born, and the coming of the gods to S'iva 
to remind him of their oppression by Turaka. 

In the tenth canto is described the languishing 
Agni’s transferring according to Indra’s advice Siva’s 
semen to the Mandftkini, from whom it passes into the 
the wombs of the six stars, called Krittikus, when 
they bathe in the river. Being unable to retain it, 
they give birth to a six-faced child, whom they 
cast away in a forest of reeds. 

The eleventh canto describes Mandfikini’s (Heaven- 
ly Ganges’) suckling the beautiful infant, S'iva and 
Uma’s finding in their pleasure-trip Agni, MandS.- 
kini and Krittikas’ quarrelling with one another 
for the possession of the child, his being 
taken away by his parents, the celebration of his 
birth at Kailasa and the sports of the divine child. 
♦‘He learns to walk, gets dirty in the court-yard 
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palls the scanty hair of an old servant and learns 
to count: one, nine, two, ten, five, seven" 1 . 

In the twelfth canto the gods with Indra as 
their leader approach S'iva again with the request 
that he should allow his son Kartikeya to become 
their general in their fight for regaining possession 
of Heaven, of which they have been dispossessed by 
the demon Tiraka, to which the god Mahes'vara 
agrees. 

The thirteenth canto narrates the re-entry of the 
fearful gods under their new general K vrtikeya into 
the city of Indra, the beauty and splendour of which 
have been destroyed b}' the Demon. 

The fourteenth canto gives a graphic account of 
the military array of the host of gods under Karti- 
keya. 

In the fifteenth canto is narrated the marching of 
the army of the grids against the Asuras, whose chief 
disregards all evil omens and heavealy warnings and 
defies the gods and their new general. 

A detailed account is given in the sixteenth canto 
of the great fight between the gods and the demons 
who are seated on elephants and horses, and some of 
whom fight on foot. Before the commencement of 
the fight — 

pew snarai vft? t fk t mfiratawi. i 
iqrf s w q ra r w re igwHi u 

( CTtCT ta TO. 

CTtVflHt*, *tH ^5 »ITO I ) 

I. T. K. R.— p. 173. . 
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(As pairs of champions stood forth 
To test each other's fighting worth, 

The bards who knew the family fame 
Proclaimed aloud each mighty name) — T. K. R. . 
Then the battle rages and — 





(K. S.— XVI-13). 

(And many a warrior’s eager lance 
Shone radiant in the eerie dance, 

A curling, lapping tongue of death 

To lick away the soldier’s breath) — T. K. R. . 

( 'sffa-ilff® W 

$T*1 st*«f ; 

TfUH *l?5t 

C*R ft« I ) 

The war-horse remains faithful to its master up to 
the last moment — 

Pffq ifip* wwpww n?r gfa i 

Hfrarsft * u 

(K. S— XVI-42). 

(The war-horse, though unguided, stopped 
The moment that his rider dropped, 

And wept above the lifeless head. 

Still faithful to his master dead.) — T, K, R. . 

( ^^5 «mr?t ft?, 

Wf*f ^ *lf pi, 
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vnw ct fas, 

<2tfW? CW1, 3Tfa S5TW C*$ tfJJ II ) 

The last canto describes how Kartikeya after 
rendering useless T&raka’s snake-snare, storm-weapon, 
and fire-arrow which torment and demoralise the 
gods, hurls his formidable lance, called S'akti, against 
the Demon and kills him to the unbounded delight 
of the gods, who are restored to their kingdom — 

facial , fa g nn E R wA 

snwaiforei srm, sqsrcra u 

(K.S. — XVII-55). 

(Thus did the victorious son of S'iva extirpate 
the Demon-king, a painful thorn in the side of the 
gods and restore to Indra his Paradise. To him the 
gods bowed with their begemmed crowns). 

Dr. Keith thinks. that the last nine cantos could 
not have been written by Kalidasa, as he would 
not have repeated the same phrases and prepositional 
compounds, would not have filled his verses with 
meaningless words like sadyas and alam , and would 
not have repeated su to a monotonous and some- 
times to a meaningless length, as he does in the 
eleventh canto, when in eighteen lines of poetry, 

we find ggT, and png. A 

few lines further on we find ggfc?, 

and following one another in quick succession. 
It is true that Kalidasa could never write such jingling 
rhymes as — 
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i i yrarft fii wnproRfi i smgififit i 

51 *l**n mf T5T in’? S**RTmot ftTiTtoT || 

(K. S — X-36). 

It appears that some reason — it may have been 
the adverse criticism of the eighth canto or more pro- 
bably the desire to begin a better work, and also his 
realisation of the fact that Kumarasambhavam has 
been becoming monotonous — may have led him to 
discontinue the work for sometime, but seeing in his 
old age the incompleteness of the epic of his Ishtade- 
vata, he may have asked some one else working 
under his supervision to finish it. It we reject the 
last nine cantos as spurious, the title of the poem as 
the birth of the war-god will have no meaning, and 
the prayer of the lesser gods to Brahmi for the des- 
truction of the formidable demon T&raka will become 
fruitless. 

The remarks of Mr. Ryder in this connexion are 
-worth study — 

'Tt has been sometimes thought that we have less, 
than Kalidasa wrote, partly because of a vague tradition 
that there were once twenty-three cantos, partly because 
the customary prayer is lacking at the end. These 
arguments are not very cogent. Though the con- 
cluding prayer is not given in form, yet the stanzas, 
which describe the joy of the universe, fairly fill its 
-place. And one does not see with what matter further 
cantos would be concerned, The action promised in 
-the earlier part is completed in the seventeenth canto. 

It has been somewhat more formidably argued 
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that the concluding cantos are spurious, that Kalidasa 
wrote only the first seven or perhaps the first eight' 
cantos. Yet after all, what do these arguments 
amount to f Hardly more than this — that the first 
eight cantos are better poetry than the last nine...,,,.,. 
Fighting is not Kalidasa’s forte ; love is. Even so, 
there is great vigour in the journey of Taraka, the 
battle and the duel. If we reject the last nine cantos 

the poem would be glaringly incomplete ' 

and we should have a Birth of the War-god in which 
the Poet stopped before the war-god was born. 
(Further the poem) has a unity which is lacking in 
(his) Dynasty of Raghu, though in this epic too the 
interest shifts. Parvati’s love-affair is the matter of 
the first half, Kumira’s fight with the demon the 
matter of the second half. Further it must be admitted 

that the interest runs a little thin The Birth of 

the War-god pays for*its greater unity by a poverty 
of adventure”. 1 


Meghadutam. 


Kilidasa’s Meghaduta or Cloud-messenger is one of 
the finest lyrical gems in the whole province of 
1. T. K. Rv-pp. 179-80. 
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literature and has won the eulogy of Goethe, It con- 
tains oqe hundred and twenty stanzas, each of which 
consists of four lines of Mandakranta metre of seventeen 
syllables, with caesuras at the fourth and tenth sylla- 
bles. “A much ampler means of expression of a 
single thought is thus available than within the 
restricted limits of Indravajra and Vams'astha, which 
make up more than half of Ritusamhara; but at 
the same time a severe strain is imposed on the 
capacity of the Poet, but one to which he shows 
himself equal.” 1 

The theme is a message sent through a Cloud by 
a love-lorn Yaksha banished to Ramagiri for neg- 
lect of duty by his master, to his pining wife in 
a beautiful mansion at the charming town of Alaka r 
the seat of Kuvera, the God of Riches on the splen- 
did mountain Kail Asa, the abode of the Highest God 
and Goddess — Siva and PArva^i. This idea has been 
borrowed by Schiller in his tragedy, Maria Stuart. , 
Mary after long seclusion is once more permitted to 
behold the cheerful sky. “In the joy of momentary free- 
dom, she forgets that she is still a captive ; she 
addresses the clouds, the sailors of the air, who are 
not subjects of Elizabeth and bids them carry tidings 
of her to the hearts that love her in other lands”. 2 
Kalid&sa’s Meghaduta led to the composition of simi- 
lar works, i.e. Hamsaduta, Padfimkaduta, Pavana- 
duta and Kokiladuta. But if anything suggested 
the writing of his Meghaduta, it might be Rama's 
Jl* — C. S. L — rp* 

-A — Cat ly l e t fr Sek Hter~*p-i34. 
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sending a message to Sits in Lanka, through Hanuman, 
as the Poet make9 the Yaksha say to his wife througU 
the Cloud, when on reaching his house at Alaka it will 
begin to give his message to her — 

$«aw*n<H ^n. 

-i gfopr grenwr&i 

(M. D.-II— 39). 

. .(This being said, she, i. e., my wife, being as anx- 
ious as Sita was to listen to Hanuman, will eagerly 
and attentively hear thy message after looking at 
and greeting thee.) Hanuman is the son of Havana, 
and the Cloud’s companion is Pavana 1 , 

The Cloud is persuaded by the Yaksha to under- 
take this long journey, as it, though circuitous, shall 
be pleasant, and as the Cloud will be enabled to see 
beautiful and memorable sights and to acquire reli- 
gious merit by visiting sacred places, and to perform^ 
besides minor good deeds, a great act of charity — viz,, 
the carrying of the Yaksha’s message to his love-lorn 
Beloved, The Yaksha further points out that winds and 
birds will encourage the Cloud to undertake this jour- 
ney — 

3# wwrf *f«n ^1, 

snwra an**: i (M.D.— 1-9.) 

to ’ito 4 ! sfw tow, 
cam >ict, 
tofrs Em nq* *|TffW 
W* I — B. C. M. . 

i. KAlid4sa by Mr« Dvive«U— pi 169 . ^ . 
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The Yaksha adds that the Cloud should disregard 
the winding nature of its route, for its eyes will be 
useless, if it does not see Ujjaini and its beautiful 
girls— 

?n: i (M. D.— 1-27). 

(Those glancing eyes, those lightning looks unseen. 
Dark are thy days, and thou in vain hast been)-W. * 

( cm c^tn 

5f^5 WX ’ITS 

*i|*W C*CT ! ) — B. C. M. . 

Part of the route suggested to the Cloud by the 
Yaksha has already been described (see p. 156). 

The Cloud after a prolonged journey will reach 
mount Kailasa. It is covered with a white mantle of 
snow, which serves the nymphs as their mirror and 
resembles the accumulated laughter of the white God 
of gods, who roams with his consort Pirvati in this, 
their pleasure-garden. The Yaksha hopes that the 
Cloud will be able to recognise easily the city of Alaka 
and adds (see also p. 41)— 

"Where palaces in much may rival thee — 

Their ladies gay, thy lightning’s dazzling powers— 
Symphonic drums, thy thunder’s melody — 

Their bright mosaic floors, thy silver showers— 
Thy rainbow, paintings, and thy height, cloud- 
licking towers, — T, K* R. . 
The Poet bestows all the wealth of hisimagery on 
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the description of this heavenly city. Nature revels 
here with fragrant flowers, intoxicated bees, lotus- 
tanks, peacocks expanding their beautiful tails, and 
moonlit nights. This is the place — 

jfrnorr: $ § i 

srnaprra 

irn «?rf apft u 

(M.D. — II-4). . 

( c*wi, 

55 St* ; 

fltf? f^ati 

?*«l *t* ; 

fa*?, fa^l W-^r— 

*rK** 

mf? ^ **: »tfl fa*l m*, 

fa^l C* C*)*Jf I ) — B. C. M. , 

(Where tears are shed for nothing else but joy ; 

Sole pain from Love’s darts unions destroy ; 

Short parting only quarrelling lovers know, 

Kuvera’s clan no age but youth doth show.) 

Here Yaksha girls bathe in the cool waters of 
of the Mandakini, and while resting under the shade of 
the Maud Ira trees growing on its banks, play with the 
gems found in the gold-dust, which serves the purpose of 
sand. 

The description of the city of Alaki resembles to 
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90 me extent that of the capital of the God of the 
Himalayas in Kumarasambhavam (VI— 40 to 4'5)- 

Then the Cloud is to proceed to the Yaksha’s house, 
which is situated to the north of the palace of bia 
master, the god of riches. The portico of his house 
is beautified with the colours of the rainbow. At one 
extremity of the compound, is a small Mandira tree 
which has been planted by his wife and fostered by her 
with a motherly care The tank close to her house is full 
of lotuses and swans, on the bank of which rises their 
pieasure-hill, adorned with As'oka and Vakula flowers. 
In the room adjoining he will be able to find a woman 
emaciated by her prolonged separation from her hus- 
band — 

at anftut: qftfaatput sftfaa’ w factor*, 

aiatnsn fa 5Rjrf*rai uftnff — M.D.ll-22. , 

(Lone as the widowed Chakrav aki mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns; 

And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my wife. 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life. 

Nipped by chill sorrow, as the flowers enfold 
Their shrinking petals for the withering coid)*W. , 

4^1 OTTH* 

wtfl fcfe srfa tstn, 

WWJRl 4^ CtrRfT ■ 
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C7\ 3iS*m «tt* f* '»rta? > 

t2rf-rr® 

arfMfa to wtat c*nrs i y~ B. c. M. . 

Her eyes have become inflamed by continuous 
lainentation, and her lips discoloured by fr.eque;nt sighs* 
Though trying to divert herself with a song of which 
her husband is the theme, she is unable to recall the 
appropriate music. The Cloud is to tell her that her 
husband, being separated from her, ha* become more 
dead than alive, and that he frequently complains. — 

y n mwt •ufossfroftiram rfeura* 

nfirft fafewi fcjrrc; i 

H St qiHFWfel li M.H.**«II-43. 

(Goddess beloved, flow vainly I explore 

The world to trace the semblance I adore ; 

Thy graceful form the flexile tendril Shows ; 

And like thy locks the peacock's plumage glows ; 

Mild as thy cheeks, the moon’s new beams appear. 

And mild those soft eyes adorn the timid deer ; 

In rippling brooks thy curling brows I see, 

But only view combined these charms in thee;)-W. . 

( Fft* CWC^I 

*w«rar ^t»i, 
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'®f5% tsuwf 

Off«T C*T W*> *f«p «5I1, 

fti, ?rft, fetra, far! ^ 

31 crfifi? OCT ’rtf* CT«I1 1 )— B. C. M. . 

He asks the Cloud to tell his wife that when he 
tries to console himself with a rough portrait of his 
Beloved and himself, cruel Fate stands in the way — 

fltmisT* ^nqfei* 

«#«iT?Pwptrfea fetff'sret w, 

ag[wR*)*Fr *1 *uf*t «fl ii 

(M. D. — 11-44). 

(And when I paint that loving jealousy 
With chalk upon the rock and my caress, 

As at thy feet I lie, I cannot see 
Through tears that to mine eyes unbidden press— 
So stern a fate denies a painted happiness)T.K.R. . 

it* 3*5 ’rm-m 
Ttn, 

w f 5 ^ TO, 

(7i nts, 

*rf*it*rc ^ ffeti 

&if%*i ct fart cw i— 

*rn3i *\ 

cmtre «rrtrrr® 4 c*3 OT*rt i — B. C. M. . 

Mr. Pathak says that this is one of the best verses 
in the writings of Kalidasa. The Yaksha now requests 
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the Cloud to ash his wife to exercise patience only for 
four months and not to distrust her husband — 

tu*rhu- 

U*gfTT[%3TOt: II M.D.-II-51. . 

(While thus, O Goddess with the dark black eyes, 
My fond assurance confidence supplies , 

Let not the tales that idle tatlers bear, 

Subvert thy faith, nor teach thee to despair : 

True love no time nor distance can destroy, 

And independent of all present joy, 

It grows in absence, as renewed delight, 

Some dear memorials, some loved lines excite) — W. , 

sr ^«rtn jti, 

«RtW sn ; 

fsRTI *H1, ; 

fares fwt^F ^pf^m 

ftfo ftfa, crre sre m 
w oare* «m i )— b. c. m. . 

His wife will then make over to the Cloud a 
memento and a message which, as he is his kind, 
friend, he will hand over to him after the completion, 
of his return-journey and save his life. If the Cloud, 
perform this act of great charity, then — 
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qffgfWT 6w <t: fcrewnfowfifiw ft, 
fag? *(tr m img^stetpcn i 
ww, sren? j fes? w^vi jnwj'wft* 

»fcg?« wmtfa ^ ft fern fe wi N t n -*M.D.— n-54. 

( <s f^ «rtn*f , *RF«n 
f**i wsftf ( « cm «tw ), 

Rgfes *re strife *Ffe3, 

4 feit *tqfc *rrfars ; 

*tm, *tfe sr c*rrai 5jn^m, 

?h® wl ot*i *tmc® ®R1, 
cr cm c^Rtr® 

4 few ^ id ! )— B. C. M. 

(For friendship or by misery distressed. 

By you fulfilled, unfit though my request, 

To all the scenes your heart points you the way, 

In rainy beauty freely roam you may ; 

May not one single moment from your side, 

Your loved Lightning Spouse apart ahide.) 

The God of Riches, hearing the message of the 
Yaksha to his wife from the Cloud, gives him per- 
mission to return to Alaka and to his devoted wife 
(11-55). This last verse, as Mr. Pathak says, seems to 
be spurious. 

It njay be said that a long poem of one hundred 
4nd twenty stanzas is disproportionate to the paUf, 
tchich the two lovers may have felt for their sep^rar 
tion lasting only for a year — a separation which is 
•due to a condign punishment for the Yaksha’s neg- 
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l«Gt of duty. But it must be borne in mind that the 
young lovers are intensely devoted to each other 
and that the Yaksha ( who is or deflir 

rous of sustaining the life of his Beloved ) fears that 
if his wife does not receive any message from him in 
time, she may die a premature death. The length of 
the poem may also be explained by the fact that a 
circuitous journey has to be suggested to the Cloud 
in order to make its flight to Alakii as agreeable as 
possible, because so many places of interest cannot he 
found in any other route from Ramagiri to Alakii. It 
redounds to the credit of the Yaksha that he does not 
utter a single word of complaint against Kuvera, his 
master, to whom his banishment has been due. His 
selection of the Cloud, which is made of smoke, heat, 
water and air, as his messenger, is due to the fact, as 
the Poet himself says, that love has so much occupied 
his mind that he has become unable to distinguish 
between the living and the non living (M.D. — 1—5). . 


Raghuvams’am. 


The Raghvvams'a, Kalidasa's epic ma&t«pia«e; is 
the distilled essence of whatever is best in the K&vya 
'style. The narrative moves with rapidity, ahd is not 
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impeded by long descriptions. The Poet adopts the- 
southern or Yaidarbha style, which is much simpler 
than the eastern or Gaudi style. Sentiments pre- 
dominate over ornaments — figures of sounds or s'abda- 
lankana and figures of thought or arthiilankara — 
which are not allowed to choke them. His similes are 
particularly happy and carried out in precise detail. 
Sometimes they are accumulated for effect. They are 
gathered from the whole realm of Nature and Man, 
Even Philosophy, Grammar, and Politics are made to 
yield their store. He rarely uses slesha or puns. 
Alliteration is abundant. There are several instances 
of the sound echoing the sense. He uses a large 
number of metres, fourteen or more, for preventing 
his long epic consisting of nineteen cantos from be- 
coming monotonous. 

The subject-matter is partly derived from the Rami- 
yana of Valmiki, the Padma Purina ana the Vishnu 
Purina and mostly from his inventive imagination. 

The first canto begins with the Poet’s invocation 
to S'iva and Pirvati. Then he dwells on the magni- 
tude of the task, he has undertaken, of describing the 
achievements of the celebrated Raghu dynasty and 
incidentally of the Gupta sovereigns, who are his 
patrons — 

my gforaaguf i 

••• ••• M. ••• 


t| R. V.— I- 3 and 5. » 
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(For, dullard though I am, 

I seek a poet’s fame, and risk men’s jeers, 

A dwarf who stretches tiny arms to grasp. 

Fruit hung well-nigh beyond a giant’s reach. 

••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

So Raghu's line I sing, — pure from their birth 
Who till they won success worked on, and ruled 
Barth to the sea : their car-track reached to 

Heav’n) — P.D.LJ. . 

afetPl Oft vr ; 

CT ?PI ^1 ! 

••• ••• 

“rtfasrc ’prWn ’wfr-TO*! i 

VfaFSA f^*i, 

Ttll 9|fwc<5H *t< *F*I ) — N. D. . 

They are Kalidasa’s ideal kings resolute in the 
attainment of their ends, pious in the performance of 
sacrifices, charitable to the needy, impartial as judges, 
sparing in the use of words for the sake of truth, 
marrying for the sake of sons, spending their youth 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and though given to 
enjoyment in their youth, living the life of ascetics in 
their old age. 

The God of the Sun has a son named Manu from 
whom Dilipa is descended. Dilipa’s body and mind 
are equally developed— . 
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«WWHWH$ ! W** W i n : | 

«nmh snTOrovdtyi: 11 R.V -1-15. . 

(His vigorous mind 

Matched with his beauty, while his Holy Lore 
Was equal with them ; valour and success 
Were twinned.) — P. D. L. J. . 

( $r*, csifa 
, <?$ ^ »rteK^ to* ; 
cro* cw, 

Sft% '^’1 ¥*1 a)TO* sprfs I y— N. D. 

He is an ideal ruler — 


q amuw *j?neV sr frrwrt t 



to *fe-- it 


(Save to guard the realm, 

No tax was taken; so the sun derives 
From earth that moisture which a thousandfold 
He soon gives back in rain) — P.D.L.J. . 


( mfartat «wiwr '8rc*ra 

<5t*t SjfSfl **«!* 

jgstfl <nrt «f*i 

to** ^ W ’jp: i )— N. D. . 


Though he is the lord of a vast kingdom and 
the husband of a devoted and accomplished wife, 
named Sudaksbina, the husband and wife pine for the 
birth of a son who will perpetuate the dynasty. 
They go to the hermitage of VasiShtha to ascertain 
from the sage the reason of their being sonless,- 
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which, he assures them, is due to the king’s neglect 
of Surabhi, the divine cow, and which will be obviated 
by their tending Nandini, the daughter of Surabhi, 
who is in the hermitage. 

The second canto begins with the description of 
the king’s and queen’s living the life of simple cow* 
herds, and their affectionate and respectful tending of 
Nandini, After a long time the celestial cow tests 
the devotion of the king by creating an illusion, in 
which a lion appears to be ready to make the cow 
his prey. The king in trying to kill it becomes for 
the moment paralysed. He offers to the lion his own 
body instead, from which the lion tries his best to 
dissuade him— 

ff mu' u 

ftrsfowtsfa sffcrn a&n&wre&ni 

— K. V.— II— 50 and 51. . 

(Save life and youth,) 

Enjoy the goods of fate, — for Indra’s state, 

Save that thou dwell’st on earth, scarce passes 

thine— (P.DX.J.) 

The Hon spoke and ceased ; but echo rolled 
Forth from the caves wherein the sound was pent. 
As if the hills applauded manifold, 

Repeating once again the argument— (T. K. R.) 

m fsw 

_ ^ ^*11* i 
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C* Sltrc tsr? 

^ffT« 4 *F$J-OTtt* f335 ? 

4 3f®rai 

b*f*!-*T3f ??fv. <2ffs*flf3, 
c^r *(►: C3 'st^^S’t 

; 'Slt^ra ^T?1 «f3?Jl I — N. D. . 

But the king persists — 

sra^fes am «a*r 5T^1 g?r5t§ ^s: i 

wsqa % dyrttatw Jn^qj^w^OasN n 

R. V— 11-53. . 
(The Warrior’s name 

He only worthy bears who saves from harm j 
’Tis proverb-lore : who e’er betrays that trust 
Would forfeit royal state and earn foul scorn) 

— P. D.L.J. . 

( *fs fvs arh *1**1 

*St3 a t fant-3t'*t «tir® fai^3C3 i 
$*Tfa <5t2W5l*t TO C$ 3R 

sNct ! )— N. D. . 

The illusion disappears, Nandini is satisfied and 
’promises the birth of a worthy son. 

In the third canto are described the birth of Raghu, 
his childhood, his studies, and his learning of the art 
of war — 

wJMfef fitfsigtfsr’ *j*ft jftfonni 

WW&P5W wwgro fas*rr tf srtft^ftn 

R. V.— III-29. . 
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(Next the sacred cord. 

That marked his second birth, the noble child 
Assumed, and sages taught him, fruitful soil 
For learning’s seed : on well-prepared fields 
What work men spend will prosper.)— P. D. L. J. . 

( &*FnMw tut* 

*tts 'em tr j 

f»wl ftatior, 

«rs Mts «fCS I— N. D. . 

Then Dilipa celebrates Raghu’s marriage with 
the daughter of a king, instals him as the heir- 
apparent and appoints him, as Pushyamitra does his 
grandson Vasumitra in Mtlaviklgnimitram, as the 
protector of his sacrificial horse, which is stolen by 
the jealous Indra, who fears Dilipa’s attaining his 
eminence by his hundred* horse sacrifices. Raghu 
fights valiantly for *the horse with Indra, who is 
highly satisfied. Then on his return to the capital 
Raghu is heartily greeted by his delighted father, 
who being desirous of retiring from the world, 
instals him as the king of Kos'ala. 

In the fourth canto Raghu is described after his 
accession to the throne as subduing the discontented 
chiefs of his kingdom and then setting out on an exten- 
sive conquest, which has already been narrated (see 
p.p. 97 ff. ). On his return home he celebrates the 
■ Vis'vajit sacrifice, on the completion of which the 
conquered princes are allowed to -go back to their 
*W*g4ws. 
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The fifth canto introduces to us the Brahman 
Kautsa, who approaches Raghu, who has been rend- 
ered penniless by his sacrificial charities, with the 
request that he should give him fourteen crores of 
gold coins, being the fee demanded by his preceptor 
for his tuition. The king is extricated from this 
perplexity by Kuvera, who, being afraid of Raghu’s 
prowess showers on his palace millions of gold coins, 
which he hands over to Kautsa, whose blessing leads 
to the birth of his worthy son, Aja. 

After Aja’s education is completed, Raghu sends 
him to the capital of the king of Vidarbha to attend 
the svayamvara ceremony of the princess Indumati. 
One evening he encamps on the bank of a river from 
which a wild elephant rises and attacks his party; and 
being wounded by Aja it is changed into a demigod, 
gives the prince a magic weapon, and departs to 
paradise. On Aja’s reaching Vidarbha he is welcomed 
and luxuriously lodged for the night. The verses, in 
which Aja is roused from his sleep by the panegyrists 
at Vidarbha, are exceedingly beautiful and instruc- 
tive — 

n wfm irfawst a? ga to ag gsftrat few i 

• • • • • • • • » • • • ••• ■ • • ••• 

vtmifa ava'FPnnftTOt'h? sftarfiw# « “wofafor wffaig n 
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Ml ••• M* ••• ••• ••« Ml ••• 

*T»fe TOfTTT: ST^TI: I 

wwfe sr fin g$s?r jwtoistw: ii 

R. V— Y— 66, 70, 71 and 74. . 

("Awake, wise Prince ! for darksome night is 

past ! 

And Brahm\ now has cleft the weight of rule 
Which half thy sire bears up and half thyself* 

Now on the leaves 

Tinged ruddy rests the dew, a pearly band 
With double lustre, as thy gladsome smile 
Plays o’er thy gleaming teeth. The dawn, fair 

Prince ! 

Dispels night’s cloud until the sun arise, 

Then ceases : shall thy sii*e then crush the foe, 

Now thou art comedo lead his armed host ? 

• •• »*• Ml 

The flower-wreaths languish now, and now the 

lamps 

Burn dim, and lose the halo of their rays, 

And thy caged parrot, warbling cheerful notes, 
Mocks this our morning hymn l”.)— P. D. L. J. . 

( fWRft, ^ } 

ft»H fifi «*t1% j 

«<w fiw ** f*ro 
«w m 'wfend nw i 


Ml 


• t « 


Ml 
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tat* c*r 
<* rrfecs *hr%*pi, 

tntrs ^«n *rtft*iNi asrcto, 

fs»w f»p^i ! 

sn fcj$r® ersrv* 

*tcf*i 3tE*R ; 

^ fan <i^?TSf ^i *rrc*, 

^&sj cgcg *raf tot* i 

••« »•• ••• *•» 
fafa*i *f*rc, 

fims <2tffn <m nfkss-fto ; 

''WfW* 3.W -’sfa •S’Rt'T, 

fas:* i— N. D. . 

The sixth canto begins with the description of the 
svayamvara assembly of the Yidarbha princess* Each 
prince is seated on his ornamental elevated seat, and 
is adorned with every appurtenance of beauty like a 
veritable god. Then the princess arrives in a palan- 
qtiifc with her attendant Sunand and her beauty 
becomes the cynosure of a hundred eyes — 

froHifro^ favnsj: ^ttu^ i 

R. V.— VI-11. . 

* 

(That perfect woman, Brahma’s last best work, 
The goal of countless hearts, drew all their souls 
Out through their eyes, — the lumpish clay alone 
Remained behind) — P. D. L„J. . 
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( TO (? I TCCT 

csRro '"TtR nR*i cTOtw , 

*f*TO-CTOirfar nR®i 

iR <2fft C*R §f? ! )— N. D. . 

Every prince tries his be9t to captivate Indumati. 
Then her attendant take3 her first to the Emperor of 
Magadha and then to other princes, (see p.p. 85 ff.) 
and last of all to Aja. By means of a beautiful simile 
which has earned for the poet the title of Dipas”xkha- 
Kalidasa (cf. Aliapatra-Bhiirabi, Ghanta-Magha &c), he 
describes how the princes are thrown into the shade 
by Indumati, when she passes by them — 

satfrjft i TOcftira v %*tot st \ 

V* ^ forotaro s sr ^fircras: u 

(R. V.— VI-67). • 

(Now as the Maid went'by, each suitor-king. 

Lit for a moment lay her dazzling eyes, 

Like wayside tower by passing lamp, sank back 
In deepest gloom). — P.D.LJ. . 

( CT <3 *t<s?itW «df5 sRrI 

^froi $tCTO $KTO V t«ftC5T ; 

fW-frstl, CTOfo 
C*tC*I #1, ^raTfir ^ 'BRS’FtTO i )— N. D. . 

Sunanda pointing out Aja to Indumati says— 

iraftr i 

wriwtosjwwr’ im wa^r n 

(R.V.-^VL?& 
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(Choose him bright Maid! Thy peer 
He only is in beauty, lineage, youth. 

In virtues all, with modesty the chief — 

Ah, let the pearl be set in finest gold ! ) — P.D.L.J. . 

( WNW, 

H $fn, f^Rl sir, 

fw ! )— N. D. . 

When Sunandd has finished her speech, Indumati 
accepts Aja as her husband with a tender glance, 
which is equivalent to the marriage-garland. But 
the attendant in her jesting mood asks Indumati to 
go to another prince — 

aunrarof *r«5*ri wisft i 

am# j ^ u 

(R. V— YI-82.) 

(Then smiling spake Sunandii, when she marked 
The maiden's confusion — “Gracious Lady, now 
'Pass we to others i” She from angry eyes 
Flashed fire, indignant) — P. D. L. J. . 

( c^r «ft iffy w*, 

*5^ frre m *T«plM * 

cutw ^ *lB*i i )— N, D. . 

Indumati selecting Aja as her bridegroom puts 
round his neck the sacred garland. The citizens 
approve of the selection — 
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wftwjfWRW siwrowefafii 

w^wb i ifowwq «rg«i$§ fiwg: u 

(R. V.- VI-85). 

(“Here the cloudless moon 
Wins clear effulgence t Ganga’s self unites 
With her fit mate, wide Ocean !'* loud rejoiced 
In shouts like these, harsh to the rival kings, 

The happy people, who delighted saw 
Their virtues, else unmatched, now fity joined 
In perfect union). — P. D. L. J. . 

( fwr &5ETO C$%l 

C^fl GWq? "fll *!&, 
fcfoll cm 

^fsnri ywfi ! )— n.d. . 

The seventh canto Begins with the celebration of 
the marriage of Aja with Indumati. The neglect of their 
toilet by the ladies of Vidarbha in their eagerness to 
see the bridegroom and the bride, resembles that of 
the women of the city of the god of the Himalayas, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Siva and Parvati 
described in the Kumirasambhava. Then the neces- 
sary religious rites are duly performed. The time 
for the departure of the bridegroom and the bride 
arrives. The king of Vidarbha accompanies the ; 
married pair for some distance. After he has left, the 
princes, who have come to the svayamvara and have 
been cherishing anger against the son of their con- 
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queror Ragfca*a^dvVhose ire lias been aggravated 
by their late disappointment at Vidarbha, intercept 
the marriage-procession. Aja first provides for the 
safety of Indumati A fight then ensues, many 
are slain, and many are severely wounded. When 
Aja finds that his army is about to retreat, he comes 
forward iu his chariot and confronts the enemy. Aja's 
chariot is closely beset by them — 

fefera, fea st i ta u -R.V.-VII-60. . 

( 'srt^ «rc«ni 

C*R*1 WSJ W WSPUl, 

3* srfwi cw 

tN* I ) — N. D. . 

(Aja whose chariot was covered with the missiles 
of the enemy could only be distinguished by the upper 
end of his banner, as the early part of the day being 
enveloped by mist, is rendered visible by the partially- 
disclosed sun.) . 

After fighting for sometime with his bow and 
arrow, he hurls against his foes his faint-inducing 
weapon, which sends them to sleep. Then with an 
arrow dipped in blood, he writes on their banners* 
“O kings, the son of Raghu has taken away your 
glory, but has graciously spared your lives/’ Then the . 
blameless Aja places his left foot on the heads of the 
assembled princes. We find this idea of placing the 
left foot on the head of a conquered prince in several 1 
inscriptions of the Gupta period. Then be Cotixea 
near his*terror-striCken wife and cheers her tip. 
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On his return to the capital with Indumati# hi* 
father abdicates and instals him as king — 

«t ff sf?r f g gwt *zzm i 

R. V.— VII-71. . 
(tie then transferred the yoke 
Of kingship to his son and eager turned 
To tread himself the quiet way of Peace : 

Such in the solar line is ever use 

For monarchs, when their sons have come to age.) 

-P. D. L.J. . 

( trfPt 

ii )— N. D. . 

The eighth eanto opens* with the installation of 
Aja, which is duly* performed by Vasishtha, the 
priest of the family. In the second verse of this 
canto the Poet makes the significant remark that 
Ajh accepts royalty simply to comply with the 
command of his father and not for any thirst for 
enjoyment unlike other princes who try to misapprop#* 
riate the kingdom by wicked means. Here may be 
a reference to the intrigues of the scions of the Gupta 
Dynasty on the Occasion of the accession of Kumar*- 
gttpta I. The king endears himself to his aubjeGta- 
and tributary princes by his equitable rule. He hast 
strength only for dispelling the fear of the distressed* 
learning for honouring learned men, and wealth for 
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doing good to others. Here is a reference to his patro- 
nage of scholars. Raghu is dissuaded by Aja from 
retiring to the forest for spiritual contemplation. He 
now agrees to live the life of an ascetic in the out- 
skirts of the city — 

war gssTrg%trfr»T arat, u 

(R v.— VIII.— 15). 

(Now in that kingly house the reverend sire, 

Had chosen peace ; the son in vigour ruled j 

Bright as is Heav’n when day's great orb mounts 

high, 

And sinks the moon). — P. D. L J. . 

( 'srrsi fa cnr»i ^ ! 

-waai ^ -cm i 
'm fa 5 ? vtw 

^ w! )— N. D. . 

By a series of beautiful antitheses the Poet con- 
trasts Raghu and Aja. The former seeks salvation 
(•Watf ), and the latter, earthly glory { ) ; the 

former associates with devotees, the latter with poli- 
ticians ; the former places himself on kus a grass for 
mental concentration and the latter seats himself on 
a throne to administrer justice ; the former tries to 
control his bodily functions by spiritual meditation, 
the latter employs himself in subduing neighbouring 
princes by his prowess, the former engages himself 
in burning with the fire of true knowledge the fruits 
of his own actions (as they will otherwise lead to 
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rebirth), and the latter in rendering ineffectual the 
deeds of his foes. At last Raghu by means of spiri- 
tual meditation becomes capable of uniting his soul 
with the Eternal Soul. Aja sheds tears on hearing 
the death of his father, whose funeral rites he per- 
forms with the assistance of some ascetics withont 
burning his body. 

Now Aja becomes stunned by another calamity. 
While Indumati and he are in a pleasure-garden ad- 
joining the city, the latter is killed by a garland 
(intended for Siva) which falls from the lute of the 
sage Narada who is travelling in the sky. His sorrow 
knows no bounds. Both animate and inanimate 
nature sympathise with him in his affliction (R. "V. 
—VIII— 39 and 70). 

He laments by saying — 

Jr srfejft m r h 

( R. V.— VIII— 45). 

(No l Death was right. He spared the sterner 

anguish j 

Through gentle flowers your gentle life was lost, 

As I have seen the lotus fade and languish 

When smitten by the slow and silent frost)-T,K.R. . 

I 'Wl TO 

fptn c*tro ftftcs )— N. D. . 

He adds — 
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fawwwwi prtft nw^i 
ftfa ggfo frwywi fctai^wwqgqwqq. ti 

( R. V.— VIII- 55*. 

(Thy speechless) face, round which the curls are 

keeping 

Their scattered watch, is sad to look upon, 

As in the night some lonely (lotus) sleeping 
When musically humming bees are gone — T. K. R. - 

fsHfil 3ft* 'sifa-SSR f^R 

Wtf® WT CT*R— 

faufa $:wi *ir l— N. D. . 

The bereaved king further says — 

Many things, which disappear, return, but Indu* 

mati will never be restored to him — 

* 

5Ti5R Zrgstx qafanm 

fft ^ sraswsgirai * ut qfc II 

R. V.—VIU— 56. 

(Night regains her Moon 
The cuckoo finds his mate, and parting’9 pangs 
Are cured by meeting — how canst thou, 0 Love, 
Destroy my life by leaving me for aye) — 

P, D. L.J.- 

( f5g*R *i%* m ftratnw, 

tN UCT WRfit f*IR *ff« S|CT, 

* fro? ^ >1% cv*R ? )—N. D- .. 
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She has been every precious thing to him— - 
alw mft firafcran 

sapmfag^r ^sn f^r wt *1 *r *f samt 

R. V— VIIIh 67. 

( ' 5 ^rtej tfk 

fera f"Rri aft *ra f%*fjt?r ; 

sfirat c^Et’Tl cm *r, 

’*T5t?tt5l fa 5 *! JTtft ?;3 C I ? )— N. D. . 

{You were my comrade gay, my home, my treasnne, 
You were my bosom’s friend, in all things true, 

My best-loved pupil in the arts of pleasure, 

Stern Death took all I had in taking you.) — T. K.,R.. 
Aja’s lamentation for his wife resembles that of 
Rati for her husband narrated in Kumfirasambbava, 
with the difference that Rati is assured of her 
husband’s revival in the* near future, while to Aja 
Indumati has been lost for ever — hence the poignancy 
of his sorrow. 

Then Vasishtha sends his disciple to console Aja 
in his bereavement by saying that death is the natural 
characteristic of living creatures, and life something 
unnatural — w#{ds5Nfif?ni and by 

adding that he ought not to lament like common 
men, for then there will be no difference between a 
tree and a mountain if both be tossed by the storm— 
jgTO t g reit fosaa?, ^ et ■asr: . Though the 

king respectfully accepts this consolation, it does not 
reach his heart, but it goes back to his preceptor along 
with his messenger. 
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As his son Das'aratha is a mere child, Aja has 
to carry on, though very unwillingly, the work of the 
administration for eight } r ears, at the end of which 
after installing his son as king, he starves himself to 
death at the junction of the Sarayu and Ganges and 
becomes united in Paradise with his wife refulgent 
with heavenly beauty. 

The ninth canto dwells on the virtues, prowess 
and rule of king Das aratha of Uttara Kos'ala or 
Oudh. He imitates his grandfather Raghu, and con- 
quers tbe whole of India from the ocean to his capi- 
tal, which is as magnificent as the city of Kuvera 
described in the Meghaduta. Then he marries the 
three princesses, Kausalya, Kaikeyi, and Sumitra of 
Kos'alS, Kekaya and Magadha respectively. Now 
he celebrates the As'vamedha with due pomp and 
circumstance. 

It is the season of spring — 

_____ _ V *. «./»■ r- 

am wrag'tHsKg 1 

R.V.— IX.— 26. 

(First burst the buds, 

Then sprouted fresh green twigs, with hum of bees 

And cuckoos’ wooing note : through tree-clad 

glade 

In order due thus Spring revealed himself) — 

P.D.L.J.. 

( mrw mm, 

w-wot mi frnmi, 

fotW 'Wifi*! «if»i )— n. D. . 
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The glowing description of Spring in this epic 
resembles in main particulars that given by the 
Poet in his RitusamhAra. Das'aratha spends his honey- 
moon with his wives in the most delightful of all 
seasons. 

After this he sets out on a hunting expedition, 
in which he is preceded by huntsmen with their 
hounds. He kills among others antelopes, buffaloes, 
rhinoceroses and lions. The Poet here gives a 
graphic description of the boar-hunt — 


sun? s ^ c rau r f gn fl ii 

?r tost: i 

sreq w wa g&g u 

(R. Y. — IX-59-60) 


(A path he followed, where the half-chewed grass 
Had fallen and broad wet footprints clearly showed 
Where ran a herd of boars, escaped with speed 
From muddy pools they rolled in. Bristling high 
They charged him boldly, while with death-fraught 

shafts,. 

His chest slight-bending from his horse, he shot 
So dexterously, they knew not they were pinned 
To trees ’gainst which they leaned). — P.D.L.J. . 


'sifsr tocto to toMspr 
«rr^, ntn ; 

frorfsi*! 

*iw inn i 
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, ®nt tvs m*n crnstts 
fsrren <2Wl%?d *rr*l. 

^tt* far*f*i w 

wrw rot? stsi, rafts i— N. D. . 

Be tshoots with his arrow the son of a hermit, 
who is filling his beaker with water from the Tamasl 
-(.Tons), the sound of which he mistakes for the sub- 
dued cry of a wild elephant, the killing of which, the 
Poet says, is forbidden. Hearing the cry of agony, the 
kit^g hastens to the wounded boy, whom he carries to 
his old and helpless parents, who before ascending 
the funera 1 pyre, pronounce on the repentant king the 
curae that he will also die in his old age on account 
of his separation from his darling son. The king appre- 
ciates the curse for the reason that it assures him of 
the birth of a son for which he has been longing. 

The tenth canto begins with the description of 
the sonless state of the king, and the advent of the 
gods to the Great God, Vishnu, who is lying on the 
hoods of the ‘Ananta* or Infinite Snake in the limitless 
Ocean. They praise Him in an appropriate hymn 
(see Chap. VIII towards the end). Then they relate to 
him the oppression of the Rakshasa Havana, whose 
arrogance, the Great God says, has been increased by 
Brahma’s blessing — that he will never be conquered 
by gods. NSrayana condescends to assume the human 
form and put an end to the Demon's tyranny. 

The king celebrates a special sacrifice called 
Putreshti, from the sacred fire of which a celestial 
being arises with porridge in a golden cup, which he 
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hands over to Das aratha. The porridge is taken by 
the three queens, who dream that they are being 
guarded by angels, are being carried in the sky by 
Garuda and. are being worshipped by the seven sages 
of Paradise. First Rama is born to Kaus alya, then 
Bharata to Kaikeyi and then the twins Lakshmana 
and Satrughna to Sumitri, — the four being incar* 
nations of Vishnu. Their birth becomes the occasion 
of great rejoicing both in Heaven and on Earth. 
Lakshmana becomes attached to Rama, and Satrughna 
to Bharata. Their education proceeds on proper lines—* 

Wrcnfiw i- CKlaifoiT | 

STO sfirfci ffagsrp* it R. V.— X— 79. 

( to:! Fri-wi ffro 
fasra fws ctitcn Tffr'i vftn— 

TOt^: rets? 

i ) — n.d. , 

(Self - restraint, 

Inborn, by modest actions still increased. 

As fed with fragrant unguents, fire’s bright flame 
More brilliant shows). — P.D.L.J. . 

The eleventh canto commences with the account of 
the sage Visvamitra’s request to Das aratha to permit 
ills Sons Rama and Lakshmana to accompany him to 
his hermitage 1 , which the king readily complies with. 
They kill the demoness T&daka and later on her son 
and Subahu, who oppress the hermits and prevent 
them from performing sacrifices. 

1. In the Shahabad District (A.G.I.) . 


h a**i]; 

Then the sage takes them to Janaka, the king of 
Mithila, 1 whose daughter Sit& will become the wife 
of him, wh.0 is able to break the formidable bow of 
S'jye, which is in the palace. Rama, though a met* 
boy, easily bends and breaks the divine bow. 
Jaaaka then sends the glad tidings by a messenger to 
Dasaratha, who comes with a large retinue. The 
marriage of Rama with Sita is followed by that of 
Lakshmana with her younger sister and those of 
Bbarata and S atrughna with the two daughters of 
Janaka’s younger brother. When the king with his 
sons and daughters-in-law is returning home, Paras'u- 
rama the formidable enemy of the Kshatriyas, inter- 
cepts their progress, and asks Rama, his name-sake, 
who by breaking the bow at Janaka’s palace has bereft 
him of his glory, either to bend his bow and dis- 
charge an arrow or to entreat him for his life. Rama 
takes Paras'ur&ma’s bow with § smile, and places an 
arrow on it, and asks him whether he will close 
with this arrow his free movement or his way to 
heaven. Paras'uranja is now humiliated, and begs 
Rama to do the latter, as he does not want the de- 
lights of Paradise. 

The victorious Rama then bows to his humbled 
rival for — 

snmftsfir ■Ml arorarfofa 

#wi Hfwrut snmrnw vtvw h 

R.Y.-~XI-89. 

i. The capital was JanalcapttfH, a small town within the 
Nepal border (A.G.I.). 


t m j 

(Then Rama clasped his feet, and pardon craved t 
To beat him humbly toward a conquered foe 
Fits well a Hero !).— P,D.LJ. , i 

< fta?” tfir ntn fanRwn 

tsrf% m , «rt5? ( i 

ftsftt ftanr nc*F i }— N. D. . 

In the twelfth canto we are told that Das'aratha 
has become old and therefore wants to inst&l Rama 
as king. His envious step-mother Kaikeyi wants 
the king to grant the two boons, which he promised 
before. Her husband is staggered by her two 
prayers, one of which is the banishment of Rama for 
fourteen years and the other is the installation of 
her son, Bharata, as king. But Rama, a dutiful son as 

he is, is not in the least affected— 

• 

firw tftrt umrff stwpi i 

qwupnu cT^rart u 

R. Y. — XII— -7* 

( With tears. 

At bidding of his father, Rama took 

The world-wide realm, but with all cheerfulness 

Received the doom of exile.)— P. D. L. J. , 

( forrfr$ *ra, 

fW TOt»KFl 

al%R ) — N. D. , 
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Then Rama to enable his father to redeem his 
promises proceeds to the Dandaka forest with Sita and 
Lakshmana. This great disappointment and painful 
bereavement aggravated by the remembrance of the 
hermits’ curse hasten the death of Das aratha. 

When Bharata learns on his return home what has 
happened, he becomes annoyed with his mother, and 
declines to accept kingship, and proceeds to the 
Chitrakuta 1 forest to acquaint Rama with his father’s 
death and to request him to become king, to which 
Rama does not agree, as he is unable to transgress the 
commands of his deceased father. Bharata now takes 
from Rama his shoes, with which he comes to Nandi- 
grama and not to Ayodhya, to administer the king* 
dom on behalf of his elder brother. 

Then Rama fights with many Rikshasas and kills 
them and meets in the Panchavati 2 forest on the 
Godavari, Surpanakhi who proposes marriage with him 
and later on with Lakshmana. ' When her proposal is 
rejected, she becomes furious, and Lakshmana instead 
of killing her, cuts off her nose and ears. Ravana, her 
brother, being incensed by this insult to his sister, 
kidnaps Sita during the absence of Rama and Laksh- 
mana, who have gone to kill a deer, whose form 
Ravana’ s attendant has assumed. 

Then Rama, who learns from the bird Jatayu that 
Ravana is the culprit, allies himself with the monkey- 

I. Twelve miles from Markunda Station in Hamirpur, west of 
Banda. On ti|e top of the hill are the stone-figures of R&ma, Laksh- 
mana and SitS. 

a. Near modern NSsik (from ndslkd —nose)* 
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king Sugriva after killing his brother Vali. Sugriva 
tends Hanuman to bring the news of Sita. He crosses 
the sea, proceeds to Lanka, and sees Sita, to whom 
he presents Rama's ring, and after killing a Rikshasa 
of the name of Aksha and burning Lanka, comes back 
to Rama with Sita’s gem as a memento. 

Rama then encamps with his army on the shore 
before crossing the sea, where Rayana’s pious brother, 
Bibhishana, joins him. A bridge is constituted. 
The sea is crossed. The two armies meet. Victory 
wavers between the two sides. 

Rilvana wants to convince Sita of the death of her 
husband by showing her a false decapitated head. 
When she revives from her faint on being informed by 
TrijatA that it is an illusion, her mind is filled with 
great shame — 

sfarfa it m Grsnft $3* 1 

strnm ssOTsrrar s ftfoaraf t fi 11 

( r. v.— XII— 7 t). 

( At this healing word, 

Her sorrow turned to joy ; yet loving shame 
Still ruled her as she thought — "I yet could live, 
While thinking He was dead !’’) — P. D. L. J. . 

( 

$»rc*i at* ; 

fa* ^ art*!, 

I ) — N. D. . 

Rama on the chariot sent by Indra now - meets his 
formidable enemy, the ten-headed demon Rivana* 
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whom he slays after a protracted fight. 

After purifying his chaste wife t Sitft, with fire, and 
installing his friend Bibhishana, as the king of 
Lanka, Rama begins his homeward journey with hi* 
Wife, Lakshmana, Bibhishana and the monkey-host Til' 
an aerial chariot. 

The thirteenth canto begins with Rama's graphic 
description to his dear consort of the sea, which has 
been*beautifully divided by his bridge, as the moon- 
lit autumnal sky is cut into two parts by the bright 
stars of the Milky Way. Rain-bearing clouds at* 
formed by the rays of the sun, which draw water 
from the sea, the birth-place of pearls. Many hill* 
being pursued by Indra have taken refuge in the MS. 
The sea is a devoted husband — 

fwnrat =* imp'll 11 

R. V.— XIII— 9. . 

(All his wives, 

Impartial in his love, he greets alike. 

With wavy lips receiving kisses sweet 

From eager river-mouths. — P. D. L. J. . 

( c«r>ni c«f*ii cm* ?rm— 

aurtft T&vt-m*, 

C3fi:*rc i ) — N. D. . 

In the sea are to be found whales.emitting water 
through their heads, alligators big as elephants, foam- 
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ornamented sea-elephants, and bright seA-Sdfpefiti. 
Now the car approaches the shore— 



swift ^str eiun^t'idtAufts^tr ssffcn u 


R. V.— XIII— 16. 

(Along the salt deep’s shore, 

That stretches slender like a copper rim, 

Wave dark Tamalas mixed with forest-palms,. 

Like streak of rust on polished metal's gleans)- 

— P. D. L. J. ; 

< cttfas ’Utsmw 
emi, c?«r, ftm* ; 

cntc® <*rm i y— n. t>. , 

Bhasa’s description of the Ocean (see p. 202) is grand 
in its simplicity ; Kllidisa’fe is picturesque and sometimes 
sublime, in its variety. Both evince a close and accurate 
observation of the things around them. BhAta is like a 
child who for the first time approaches this awful watery 
expanse ; but Kfilidlsa like a trained artist wants to make 
the most of this wonderful creation of Nature, fie lays 
'under contribution the Rdmayana and other Pur Anas, 
Politics, Physios and above all his own prolific imagi- 
nation. 

The effectiveness of the verse quoted above is apparent 
only to those who have actually seen the sea. Rama is 
of course represented as progressing in his serial chariot 
over the sea towards the shore. A similar impression 
results front witching the sea- front the beach towards the 
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horizon which looks like the dark-blue rim of a gigantic 
wheel But the waters next to it appear to be blue and 
motionless (of. of Bh&sa). Then we find a 

large area of bluish ruffled water like a solution of sulphate 
of copper. But as the waves rush towards the shore in 
quick succession (cf. ^Wtorwof Bhasa), they become as 
Bhasa says CT'fc^lTlt or foam-emitting* and break them- 
selves into a seething silvery mass and later on become 
gray, when they dash themselves on and become mixed 
with the coast-sand. This is the aspect of the ocean when 
the sky is a little clouded, but when it is overcast, the 
whole surface from the dark horizontal rim to the shore 
appears to be a homogeneous expanse of blue water. As 
K&lid&sa says, its aspects are as manifold as tho6* of 
Vishnu, the Highest God. 

The aerial chariot now reaches the sea-coast which 
Is strewn with pearls and is full of nut trees, which 
bend with their fruit. 

Tho chariot sometimes ascends and sometimes 
descends in the regions of the air- 
lift^ wxm \ 

it tot (tottoji 

(R.V.— XIII-19), 

(Obedient to my will this car divine 

Cleaves now the sphere of gods, anon of clouds, 

Now skims the path of birds)— P.D.L.J. . 

( fifros to m <> 

Tf to*, 

** fwfa cm m 

1 % to ftw i H n* d. , 
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Then Rama points out to his wife the objects 
•ssociated with her during his painful bereavement—" 
the place where her anklet was found> the creepers 
which showed with their pliant branches the way 
which her captor took, the deer which also sympath- 
ised with Rama in his affliction, and indicated the 
direction in which Sita had been conveyed — 

f?r fcsftap rrfir n 

(R. v.— XIII-25V 

(The deer were kind ; for while the juicy grasses 

Fell quite unheeded from each careless mouth. 

They turned wide eyes, that said, “Tis there she 

passes 

The hours as weary captive, ’’ toward the south) 

, — T. K. R. . 

( srtft? qpton m 

^ cm 

swat ii )— N. D. . 

Rama then shows Sita the Pampa lake, 1 the fruit* 
laden As oka tree on the bank of which in his love-lorn 
mood he wanted to embrace (like Pururava in the 
Yikramorvasl), the Panchavati on the Godavari, 
where Sita tended mango-saplings with potfuls of 
water, the musical five-nymph-pleasure-tank ofS'ata- 
kami, whom Indra tempted with five beautifnl nymph* 

I. The Pampa river falls into the Tung&bhadr4 before Ana* 

gandi-W. . 
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•of Paradise, the pilgrim-refreshing hermitage of the 
sage S'arabhanga, who satisfied the hungry god oi 
fire with his own body, the hill Chitrakuta with fch* 
Mandakini 1 flowing at its foot, and the hermitage of 
.Atri, where sages are now sitting in the Vir&sana atti- 
tude. At last the chariot comes to Prayaga, its eve*- 
green Fig Tree 2 , and the confluence of the Gangs and 
the Yamuna, the different colours of which must have 
produced a deep impression on the mind of the Poet, 
as he describes them most effectively by means of 
seven beautiful images — 

forefron t -.TtfiKKMeoki wfib i 
spot ii 

ort^irot roipwl t 1 trasftfSfo i 

wratr gar qpp re fen w 

*fro wreqRrer agftaroi i 

Tiitkkiia; i frorfa nil fainraTfi u 

(R. V.— XIII— 54 to 5-7), . 

ere ^arfowfa ; 
c^-*nnt»rt froi 31* &*tw ; 

-^ri r- ■■■ — ■ i, ■•>■■■■ a ■■ « ■> jbn . M ii « » i 

* t. A streamlet which issues from Chitrakut^ (see# above) la 
Samirpux* on which the hermitage of Atri liood^N.D^ . 

2i Called Akshaya Vata. 
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*f^prc«n 

w 1 C*R sews fsrf®T3 ; 

<$5$C»I fsfaTS OT5 B^SRI 

CIIZG Cl* ! Wim TO*rf*W ; 

CFfoite c«it^t«rffi oft cs f^far® 

Tfw ^ $1H-^ f3f*ra-' i ifo»i ; 

^1 *WW?J S3 

csfw oft, ftarm *tfa<3 ? 

«R9| 'BOTt-^r 

^tf^ntcf Oft fv-ymw c^'® ; 

dfliC 1 * ?R*f C33, wnw, 

«frsi«i sft^fr f*rf*i *3?rr* w n )— N. d. . 

(Look Lady, perfect-limbed, how that spot shines. 
Where Ganga fair with jiark Yamuna joins ; 

Bright emeralds hpre in a string of pearls ; 

Blue lotuses there set at intervals 

* i 

In a wreath beautiful of white ones strung ; 

Blue, geese here flying in the sky among 
White swans Manasa-fond in lines arrayed ; 

In a white sandal ground adroitly made, 

Aguru figures black with art well laid ; 

There- moonlight bright diversified with shade ; 

, The: Autumn cloud streak white through openings 

made 

In which, here blue sky-patches are well read ; 
There Shiva'S body white with ashes smeared 
And decked with vipers black with hoods upreared) 
The graphic description of the various places 
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which Rama and SitA visit on their way home, 
resembles that of the localities in the suggested ‘ 
journey of the Cloud-messenger in the Meghaduta, 

After crossing the Ganges, the aerial car takes 
the party to the mother-like Sarayu river of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty of which Rama i9 a scion. He 
then points out to Sita the dust raised at a distance, 
by the retinue of Bharata, who hearing from 
Haauman Rtoa’s advent, has been coming to welcome 
him home. 

The chariot now descends, Rima bows to Va9ishtha 
and is greeted by Bharata, whom and S atrughna he 
embraces. Then he exchanges greetings with the old 
ministers, and introduces Bibhishana and Sugriva as 
his trusted allies and friends. Bharata then welcomes 
Sita by prostrating himself at her feet. 

The fourteenth canto opens with Rama's and 
Lakshmana’s bowing to their mothers Kaus alyi and 
and Sumitri, whom Sita also greets by saying — 

*fei* ^ i ffcr $j(5rt afc i 

nnfofttfSr (NnsV firowiforn it 

R.V.-XIV— 5 and 6. . 

( “nf%* ^ 

^ awft fwtw. 

WfwlW VRI 

ntttift* m i 
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W»l, *tf% ^ CTO?? ^ 

’•W ft’f?-JlWC?l” > 

C& TOJ <5i^ 

cVfasiJl ^fiart ST 1 ! ftstrs i >— N. d. . 

(“Lo, here is Sita, fatal to her Lord, 

Not worthy your regard !”. “Dear Daughter, rise !” 

(So said they), ‘‘Twas thy spotless life alone 

That brought thy Lord and Lakshman through 

their toils 

Triumphant.” Thus with loving words and true 

They praised her, worthy wife of worthy Lord.) 

-P.D.L.J., 

Then Rama is crowned king with proper ceremony, 
after which he enters mournfully the room formerly 
occupied by his lamented father and containing his 
portrait. Here he extricates his step-mother Kaikeyi 
from a delicate situation bj4 telling her that his father 
has been enabled by her piety to keep his word and 
not to deviate from truth and thereby to attain 
heaven. Then Rama takes up the reins of govern* 
ment with his mind solely directed to the well-being 
of his subjects. Ayodhya becomes very happy and pros- 
perous. Now a wicked rumour reaches him that he 
has done amiss by accepting as his wife one who abode, 
long in the house of the Rakshasa. Rama decides upon 
banishing his devoted and chaste wife, though very 
unwillingly and sorrowfully, and asks Lakshana to 
take Site, in accordance with her previous request, to 
a peaceful hermitage on the Ganges. Lakshmana, 
whose obedience to his brother is proverbial, takes 
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Sita in a chariot with great reluctance to the place 
between the Ganges and Tarnasa, and communicates 
to her his brother’s wish. Sita is stunned by the 
message— 


sftm mm smro u 

R. V.— XIV— 54. . 


(With sudden terror smitten, Sita fell 
To earth, her own dear Mother ; fell, as fallB 
A creeper torn by rushing blast of wind 
From its supporting trunk ; and shed her gauds 
Like withered blossoms.) — P. D. L. J. . 


( srstsmt 
C11PR ^ 5^«T1 Sffe'S, 
wfh, 

•pprcn , «rr^t*i m foifto i )— n. d. . 

On her regaining consciousness Lakshmana asks 
her to excuse his cruel treatment. Sita blesses him, 
and says that he is not to blame in the least 
for what has happened. She then requests Lakshmana 
to tender her respects to her mothers-in-law, who 
should bless the child in her womb and to - tell her 
husband— 

mvw i q , a u*) fogg m fi siren* » 
Hf «r tot fis sum || 

R.%i-XIV-*L 
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(Thyself hast seen me purified by fire ; 

Yet now forsakest, fearing scandal’s breath — 

Mere words : does this beseem thy noble race ?) 

-P. D. L. J. *r 

W’P m f3roi tfvs ; 

f’Wt'S lift f% ? )— N. D. . 

Her temporary irritation passes away, and she 
adds that she will practise austerities for this boon— 

*trfhrz fcyftu: it 
— R. V.— XIY— 66. . 
But, once thy son is born, 

Un-swerving I shall fix my weary eyes 
On yon bright Sun, and Ijy severest modes 
Of penance strive tljat in some future life 
Thou only be my Lord, my Lord for aye i) — 

-P.D.L.J.. 

( nra 
^T’TtTR Vtfa 
*rtl CT*T <i$ *ff% 

cm fkw »ii w i )— n. D. . 
Lakshmana now leaves for AyodhyA. Even Nature 
sympathises with Sita in her great sorrow- 
's* *rp: fsn yrtjiwm t 

rm. ^ qslsfir u 

" R. V.— XIV.— 60. 
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(In sympathy gay peacocks ceased their dance, 

Tree9 shed their blossoms, deer the fragrant grass 

They scarce had cropped : through all the forest 

passed 

A moan unending) — P. D. L. J. . 

( ^ ; »tT$} S5ICT? ; 

^1% «srm C¥t*l C1pFlf*J ; 

fclfo (P\ ^ oftR I )— N. D. . 

This sympathy of Nature with man is also feelingly 
described by the Poet in Abhijnfma-S'Akuntalain, when 
SakuntaU leaves her father's hermitage for her hus- 
band’s capital. This is also found in the Poet’s descrip- 
tion of trees shedding tear-like honey or gum ( ) 
in sympathy with Aja who grieves bitterly for the un- 
timely death of his beloved wife. (R. V. — VIII — 70). 

Siti’s lamentation attracts the attention of the 
• poet-sage Valmiki, who blames Rama and takes her 
to his peaceful hermitage, 1 where she is taken care of 
by its female inmates. 

After Lakshmana’s return to the capital and tell- 
ing his brother that his orders have been carried out, 
Rama sheds tears, and consoles himself with Sita's 
golden image as best as he can. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth canto 
several hermits are described as approaching Rama 
with the request that he should kill Lavana a formi- 
dable Rakshasa, who has been interfering with their 
— — ...a—- 


I. Bithur, 14 miles from Cawnpur. 
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•sacrifices. Rima sends his brother, Satrughna, with 
an army for the purpose. On his way to Lavana’s 
city, he passes through Vslmiki's hermitage, where 
two sons Lava and Kus a are given birth to by his 
eldest brother’s wife. The man-eating demon is slain 
by Satrughna after an arduous fight. Then he founds 
a prosperous city, Mathura, on the Yamuna. On his 
return to AyodhyA, the victor is heartily greeted by 
the populace. He does not tell Rama anything about 
the birth of his sons, as Yiilmiki has promised to do 
it himself. 

Then a Brahman comes to the court of Rama with 
a dead child in his arms and accuses him of misrule, by 
which the premature death of his child, he alleges, has 
been caused. Rama now finds out after a long search 
that this calamity has been due to the unauthorised 
religious austerities of a Sjtdra, named Sambuka, 
Rima, the champion ctf Brahmanism, beheads him — 
an act which obtains, it appears, the Poet’s approval. 

Then arrangements are made for an Asvamedha $ 
sacrifice on a grand scale. All the sages are invited 
to witness the ceremony. Bibhishana and Sugriva 
come with costly presents, Riima celebrates the sacrifice 
with the golden image of Sita before him. 

Meanwhile Lara and Kus a, the sons of Rama, who 
at the request of Vftlmiki have been visiting various 
places and singing his epic dealing with the incidents 
of Rama’s life, come to the court of their father, and 
h»!ng asked, sing the Rftraiyana in a melodious voice, 
which captivates the audience — 
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iw* um ftrcwft i 

ft* enjihr «rai * 

R. V. — XV-64. 

( «JCT \5 UtOTI 5fa® *Tf*T®, 

^"t «TC Urt 

■ C* <nits K *fC? ?) — N. D. . 

(To their depths 

They stirred the souls of men with Rama’s deeds, 
Valmiki’s matchless strains, their own sweet tones 
Like Heaven’s minstrelsy.) — P. D. L. J. . 

They decline to receive the rewards proffered by 
Rftma. On being asked about the author of the song, 
they mention the name of Valmiki, whom f^&ma 
approaches, and who tells him that they are his sons, 
and asks him to take back Sita, to which Rama agrees 
on condition that she shod Id remove doubts regarding 
her purity from the minds of* his subjects. Valmiki* 
then brings Sits. from his hermitage, and asks her to 
• remove all suspicion regarding her character. After 
washing her hands with sacred water, she addresses 
her mother Earth thus — 

q HM H Hftwffi r: wlfiTORt *WT «f Wl 

V 

R. V.— XV-81. . 

(“All- fostering Goddess Earth, 

If *1 in word, in thought, in deed have still 
Held to my lord, nor strayed from duty’s path 
One hair’s-breath, — hide me in thy loving arms’\> 

— P. D. L. J.' . 
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( 

•fl ?*Nl «ftf% ^r'f^fSrs, 

'GZI, ^ « Rtf4 

firsi ^ cute* ** <«rof?3 i )— N. D. * 

As soon as she utters these words, a goddess sitting 
on a throne placed on the hood of a serpent and 
surrounded by a circle of bright light, makes her 
appearance through an opening of the earth, and 
inspite of Rama's protests places Sita on her lap and 
disappears. Thus the chastity of Sit. 'I becomes trium- 
phant, and Rima’s love for his subjects is consummat- 
ed by the highest of sacrifices. 

Then the four brothers, parts of the God Vishnu, 
entrusting the administration of their kingdom to their 
several sons, go back to heaven after drowning them- 
selves in the Sarayu. 

The sixteenth canto introduces to us Kus'a who 
being eldest succeeds* to most of the possessions o£. 
Rimach andra and makes Kus'avati 1 his capital. After 
sometime when he is sleeping at night in a room, the 
doors of which are barred, there appears to him a 
beautiful woman, the goddess of Ayodhya, who des- 
cribes graphically to him the lost splendour and 
desolation of the once magnificent city — 

smt win?: u 

u See also R&m&yana, Uttarak&nda (Asiatic Society of Be&gAl 
Bd.) Chap. 107, verses 7th and 17 th ; and Chapter 108— 4th verse, 
where Kus^vati is mentioned as situated near the Vindhya hill*. 
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* * * • # 

?r«f»groipi^Ttj[% *£^fss * v*w : u 
— R. V.— XVI— 15, 18. . 
(On stairways where ("fair ladies) once were glad 
To leave their pink and graceful foot-prints, now 
Unwelcome bloodstained paws of tigers pad, 
Fresh-smeared from the slaughter of the forest deer.) 

— T. K. R.. 

***** 

(The fair Moon's beams 
Though pure as virgin pearl, get back no ray 
From tiles time-blackened of the palace-roof 
Now flecked with grass-tufts) — P.D.L.J. . 

5*c*t cW* 

5^3 C’lT’TR-fiPKS 

oi <4*3 "tt^l I 
• • • • • •*• 

CST^tl *lf% ^51-^®! 

•2tUtm-$*t!3 3!f? ; 

2K*in yi'm '•ms ii ) n. d. . 

Measure-gardens, where girls gently bent the twigs 
and plucked their flowers, are being desecrated by 
monffeys. The windows of houses not being lit by 
lamps at night nor by fair faces in the day, and being 
bereft of the smoke of incense, have been covered with 
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cobwebs. Sacrifices are no longer offered on the banks 
of the Sarayu, and its water no longer exhales the per- 
fumes of gay bathers. 

The goddess therefore requests Kus'a to transfer 
his capital from Kus'kvati to AyodhyS, and to make 
the latter as glorious as it was in the days of Riima- 
chandra. Kusa accepts this advice, and on the day 
following, entrusting the administration of Kus'a vati 
to his Brahman ministers, leaves with his family and 
army for the city of his forefathers. He crosses the 
Narmadt and the Vindhyas, and then the Ganges and 
the Sarayu, and reaches Ayodhya, which after some- 
time becomes as prosperous as it was in the days of 
its glory 

One day while the king is bathing with his 
queens in the Sarayu, his bracelet suddenly disappears, 
which, he concludes, has been itolen by Kumuda NSga. 
Kus'a is on the point of punishing him for his insol- 
ence, when he appears with his beautiful sister 
Kumudvati, and offers her to him for marriage. 

The seventeenth canto introduces to us Atithi, 
the offspring of Kusa’s union with Kumudvati. After 
his education is completed, the king gives him in 
marriage to suitable princesses. 

In the war with a demon waged by the king at 
the request of Indra, both the king and his enemy 
are slain. His wife Kumudvati burns herself o^her 
husband’s funeral pyre, and both of them are taken to 
heaven and have Indra and S achi as their friends 
respectively. 

The ministers of Kusa in accordance last 
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' wiph crown Atithi as king. He is installed with d»e 
pomp and ceremony. Prisoners are released, and 
‘ capital sentences are remitted on this auspicious occa- 
sion, Even lower animals are not neglected : beasts 
of burden and parrots are freed, and the milking of ■ 
cows is prohibited at least for the time being. Atithi's 
own prowess and his preceptor Vasishtha’s spiritual 
power combine to make him very powerful. He giv- 
ing up idleness decides civil cases in consultation with 
virtuous ministers. The population of his kingdom 
begins to increase by leaps and bounds. In attending 
to the improvement of his kingdom he does not neg- 
lect his own culture — 

siftEnnr: srcret faffre i yq ^ mi i 

R. V.-XV1I— 4,5. 

(But foreign foes are distant, nor will give 
Perpetual trouble; with uuwearied care 
’Gainst banded foes within, the passions .six, 

He waged unceasing war) — 1’. D. 1-. J. . 

( ^ 

^ «tc=« i 

f^i fwj w %v } 

TO* srfefa vw (I ) 

He never initiates any important measures with- 
out consulting his ministers. He employs a large 
number of spies to watch the movements of both his 
friend# and foes. He goes to war only with iteose 
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'whom he can overcome. He prefers alliance 'With the 
princes of the middle class— 

ftqwgwi for i 

ihf ft firatfa gnfigp n a : u 

R. V,— XVII— 58. . 

(Alliances with weak kings are ineffectual, and 
those with very powerful monarchs lead to mischief. 
Hence Atithi allies himself only with Middle Powers.) 

( ftom 3*t ^ cfom fa w*\ ? 

<2t^s sfaft hit ot m i 

irtfPf jj? ’yt’fw, 

*T£5l ^ ?[t«l II 

He is aware that prosperous financial condition, 
contributes considerably to the strength of a state ; 
and his economy keeps its coffers always full. He 
pays due attention to his'army, as he does to hi! 
own body, and thus Be makes both strong and power- 
ful. Internal and external peace ensures the due per- 
formance of religious rites and makes trade, commerce 
and agriculture flourish, and leads to the increase of 
revenue. Mines are exploited for minerals and forests 
for elephants. The needy, who approach him, be-, 
come always the objects of his charity. Though he 
does not like his own praise, yet the fame of hi!', 
prowess and virtues is proclaimed throughout hir 
Kingdom. 

The eighteenth canto describes the tiirt.h of 
Nishadha, Atithi’s son by the daughter of Arthapati 
"(King of Nishadha) who suceeds Atithi on his death, 
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He is succeeded by his son Na!a, who is followed by 
his son N'ibha. Pundarika, his son, succeeds him. 
ftnd retires from the world after resigning his king- 
dom to his son, Kshemadhanva. He is succeeded by 
Dev&nika, whose son Ahinagu ascends the throne on 
his father’s death. His son Pariyatra follows him. 
He is succeeded by his son S'il.v. SlU is succeeded 
byUnnabha, Unnabhaby Yajranabha, he by S'ankhana, 
he by Vyushit-.s'va, he by Visvasaha, he by Hiranya- 
nabha, he by Kaus'alya, he by Brahmanishtha, he by 
Puttra, he by Pushya, he by l>hruvasandhi and he by 
Sudars'ana. Sudars ana ascends the throne, when he 
is a mere child, as his father is killed by a lion during 
a hunt. His ministers marry him to a beautiful prin- 
cess, when he reaches marriageable age. 

The nineteenth canto introduces us to Agnivarna, 
the son of Sudars'ana, afte;r whose installation Sudar- 
s'ana retires for religious contemplation to the 
Naimisha 1 forest. Though Agnivarna succeeds to the 
peaceful and prosperous kingdom left by his father, 
he entrusts its administration to his ministers and 
becomes addicted to wine and the company of 
women, which bring on consumption and premature 
death. The consequence of too much relish for world- 
ly things, fowl =.£«», referred to by S aradvata (A. S. — 
Y — 38) — an important characteristic of Gupta rule is 
foreseen by the Poet, who gives in Agni varna’s death, 
a warning to his contemporaries and specially to the 
members of his patron’s family. 

i. Twenty miles south of Sit&pur on the Qpuati (A. G. I.) . 
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The names of many of the kings after Atithi 
suggest to the Poet the histories of their reigns. 
The epic ends abruptly with Agnivarna, most pro^ 
bably because its completion is prevented by the 
Poet's fatal illness. The Vishnupur&na mentions 
eight kings after Agnivarna, the last of whom 
Brihadvala is killed by Abhimanyu in the great 
Kuru-Pandava War 1 . 

The Kivya style reaches its acme in the Raghu- 
vams am, after which it begins to decline, Kalidasa 
always observes a due proportion between sentiment 
and thought on the one hand and rhetorical and 
prosodial embellishments on the other, and is aware ‘ 
that the former are more important than the latter. 
But his successors ignore this valuable precept, and 
allow ornaments to suffocate thought and sentiment. 
In this connexion Mr. Ryder says; ‘‘He (Kalidasa) 
was completely master of his learning. In an age 
and a country which reprobated carelessness, but 
were tolerant of pedantry, he held the scales with a 
wonderfully even hand, never heedless and never 
indulging in the elaborate trifling with Sanskrit 
diction which repels the reader from much of Indian 
literature .” 2 

Though Rdmayana, Mahlbhlrata, Raghuvams'a 
and Kumarasambhava are called by Hindu Rhetori* 
oians MahakSvyas, Western Scholars prefer to designate 
the first two as epics composed in the Epic Age and the 

1. Vishnupurftna — Book IV-*-Ch. IV. 

2. T. K. R.-D. XX. 
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Tftst two as Kavjas written in the Classical Age. 
‘^Che Kavya” according to them “is a narrative poem 
Written in a sophisticated age by a learned Poet who 
possesses all the resources of an elaborate rhetoric 
and metric. The poem is divided into cantos, which 
are Subdivided into stanzas. Several stanza-forms 
are commonly employed in the same poem, though not 
in the same canto, except that the concluding verses 
of a canto are not infrequently written in a metre of 
more compass than the remainder ”. 1 
, Mr. Ryder has referred to the lack of unity in the 
plot of Raghuvams'am, “There are in truth six (seven?) 
.heroes, each of whom has to die to make room for his 
successor". This criticism is just ; but we should 
remember that the object of the Poet is to exalt his 
patrons Chandragupta II, Kumiragupta I, and 
•Skandagupta under the semblance of an epic dealing 
with Rama, his predecessors and his successors. That 
is the reason why he calls it Raghuvams'am and not 
Rama-charitam, though as many as six cantos (X to 
XV) are devoted to Rama, and only two cantos and a 
half (III, IV and the first thirtyfive verses of V) 
describe Raghu and his achievements. Nor does he 
designate it even as Dilipa-vams'am, though Dilipa 
is the first famous king of this dynasty and is renown- 
ed for his good rule, valour, self-sacrifice and righteous- 
ness, and though more than two cantos deal with 
him and though the king is none but Samudragupta 
the Great, the father of Chandragupta II, the Poet's 
patron 

, 77 Ibid — p. XV. ■ 
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Mr. Ryder also says "It (Raghuvams'am) was, 
without serious question, one of bis earlier works.. 

.The Poet presents himself as an aspirant for 

literary fame. No writer of established reputation 
would be likely to say : — 

“The fool who seeks a poet's fame, 

Must look for ridicule and blame, 

Like tiptoe dwarf who fain would try 


"To pluck the fruit for giants high." «* 

He evidently refers to the verse JlfSp mm 


(R. V. — I — 3 see p. 252) . It appears that the critic has 
misunderstood the tenour of the introductory verses 
(R. V.— I— 2 to 9). Kalidasa simply pleads his Irwy 
ability to do justice to the achievements of his great 
Patron’s line— this being another device of the Poet to 
belaud his first patron’s family— (of. s tjpfapuit 
m ufar: ; again TO7 5RStin%Wlsft 

3 * 1—2 & 9.) . Further the Poet’s confidence in 

himself is evident from his statement — 

(10— only those wise men 
who can distinguish between right and wrong are fit 
to study my work.) 

The Raghuvams'am was begun in the reign of 
Kumftragupta I, after at least the first eight cantos 
of Kumfirasambhavam had been finished ; but it was 
like Kumiirasambhavam left incomplete and resumed 
in the reign of Skandagupta. 

There is considerable similarity between some 
passages of Raghuvams am and some of Kumarasam- 
bham. The lad|es of Himagiri appear to be as curious 
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as those of Vidarbha to see the bridegroom’s procession 
aqd so leave their toilet incomplete (K. S, — VII — 56 
to 6 1 and R. V.— VII— 5 to 12) . Compare also imw 1 

fpS' ftrarfn 5TRTVT fStWcW (K.S.— III — 42) and 

fairin 6RW ( R. V.— II— 31 )— in 

one case the whole forest and in the other the right 
lland remained m itionless as in a picture, 
n*«uiTiq: «r: (K. S.— II— 27) and STOWf ^<1^’ 
•qWfaipftvc: (R. V— XV— 7)— in both of which 

there is a reference to a special grammatical rule 
suppressing for the time being a general grammatical 

principle, and (K. S.— Ill— 67) 

and fsrorafefirai fcirt (R. V.— XII— 36), 

both of which allude to the swelling of the ocean on 
the rising of the moon. 



Chapter VII. 

Evidence of Na'taka Development. 

'The drama which has no religious element 
as its foundation , is not merely not an important 
and not a good thing , but the most trivial and 
despicable of things'. 

— Tolstoy, 

Though in the Vedas there are dialogues like* 
those between Yama and Yami, between Pururavas 
and Urvasl - Pururavas rebukes the Nymph’s incons- 
tancy, but cannot prevent her from leaving him, and 
between Vas'ishtha and his sons, and between Indr* 
and the Maruts, and there are dance9 of men and 
women, and secular songs like the battle-hymns of 
Visvamitra and Vasishtha, and though as Dr. Keith 
9ay9 the Vedic ritual, included ceremonies in which the 
performers assumed personalities other than their own, 
a9 those of the Soma-seller and Soma-buyer, still there 
was nothing like drama in the true sense of the term, 
in which all these coexist, and in which there is a plot 
deliberately constructed and represented by actors to 
afford delight to the audience. 1 

In the Natya S’astra of Bharata it is mentioned 
that Drama originated from the imitation by gods 
before the banner of Indra of their war with and 


i. Dr a. Macdoncll and Keith. 
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victory over Demons. The gods borrowed in this play 
the dialogue from the Rigveda, the song from the 
SSmaveda, representation from the Yajurveda, and 
sentiment from the Atharva-veda, 

The Mahabhtrata and Rlmayana mention natas 
(n^t-the Prakrit form of — to dance ; from which 
nttaka is also derived) who were probably dancers 
and pantomimists and not actors of plays. 

Epic recitations of the forbears of the Rlmiyana- 
reciters and Kathakas of the present day, who had 
intelligence enough to cull from popular Vedic 
rituals the constituents, which would make their 
recitations effective, led to the composition and enact* 
ynent of rudimentary dramas, which were the foun- 
dations of the dramas properly so called. Probably 
the first R&mayana-reciters were Lava and Kusa 
from whom the term Kus'ilava or actor has been 
derived. These recitations* must have been accom- 
panied with music and appropliate gestures and 
postures as we find even in the present time 1 . 

A representation of a group of such reciters is 
found in a bas-relief at Sanchi (150 B. C.). The word^ 
bha *ata, which is the name of the ancestor of th$ 
Puru race, the achievements of which form thft 
subject-matter of the Mahabhirata, indicates the fact 
that tne arama is somehow connected with the reci- 
tation of the Mah&bh<lrata. The word bhdta or 
reciter and herald is derived from * bharata ’ - 1 

P&nim (4th century B. C. ) mentions natasutras or 
rules for natas. Patanjali in his Mahiibhashya refers 
T. Drs. MacdoneU and Keith. 11 
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besides natas or dancers and singers to Granthikas or 
reciters and Saubhikas and S'obhanikas, who were 
pantomimists. The Granthikas divided themselves 
into two parties, one of which wore a badge of a red 
colour representing the party of Krishna and the 
other of a black colour representing that of Kamsa. * 
These distinctive badges were put on for the purpose 
of enabling the audience to distinguish the parties as * 
soon as they appeared before them. Pataniali’s refer- 
ence to painters, who depicted the killing of Kamsa 
and the binding of Vali on the canvas, may have led 
to the painting of the scenes which were going to be 
represented on the boards of the theatre. 1 

Now it cau be easily conceived that Natas, Gran* , 
thikas S auvikas and S'obhanikas, and Painters com- 
bined their functions and enacted regular plays before 
the Hindu audience of the the second century B. C. . 
These dramas like the Mysfery Plays of England in 
pre-Shakesperean times were probably religious. 

The Vedic ritual called Mahavrata, in which 
there is a scurrilous dispute between a Brahman and 
hetaera, may have given rise to Vidushaka (literally 
—one given to abuse), the king’s companion and jester, 
Who generally fares the worse in his repartee with 
the queen’s female companions The Vidushaka 
generally speaks Prakrit, which shows his want of 
Sufiicient education. He is always a Brahman, 
probably because he is the king’s private-secretary 
and counsellor. 

The R nuililt celebrations and the y.tras of the 


i. Macdonell and Keith, 
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present day are probably the relics of the crude dram- 
atic representations of ancient times. 

The violent and tender dances ( tandava and 
lisya) of the followers of Siva and Parvati exerted 
some influence on the dance-constituent of the drama. 
Kalidasa says (M.M. — 1-28) through Ganadasa that a 
dramatic exhibition (including singing and dancing), 

. when it is well represented, pleases gods like a sacri- 
fice, that the violent ( ) and tender (®TO 7 ) dances 

are its constituents, that human character and conduct 
And various sentiments are embodied in it, and that its 
various species please various kinds of men. 

That the Buddhists did not object to dramatic re- 
presentations, is attested by the dramas of the Buddhist 
As'vaghosha, the earliest dramatist whose works, 
though in fragments, are extant. Buddhist legends 
assert that the knowledge of drama was one cf Bud- 
dha’s accomplishments and that Bimbisara had a drama 
performed in honour of a pair of" Niiga Kings . 1 The 
Jainas also adopted drama as a vehicle for the propa- 
gation of their religion. 

The Harivams'a or the genealogy of the family of 
Krishna refers to dramatic exhibitions based mainly 
on Krishna and Rama legends. But it is difficult to 
say whether this Purina is older than As y vaghosha'"s 
dramas or not. 

Prof. Hillebrandt seems to be right, when he 
says that puppet-plays (to which the Mahabhirata 
also refers are imitations of dramatic exhibitions and 
presuppose the latter’s existence. 

- s. D.— p. 43 . . 
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The term Sutradhara may or may not have been 
derived from a puppet-play, which depends on the 
manipulation of these figures by means of sutras or 
strings. Carpenters in India are called sutradhars or 
holders of thread, which is used by them for measur- 
ing timber; and one of the qualifications of the stage- 
manager may have been his knowledge of the build- 
ing of the temporary stage. It appears to have been 
one of the duties of the architect at sacrificial celebra- 
tions to erect a temporary building for accommodating 
those taking part in the sacrifice and to conduct the 
various arrangements for their amusements. 1 

The word may have been used also in a metaphoric- 
al sense, because the stage-manager gave the sutra or 
clue to the actual subject of the drama by means of 
his adroit conversation with his wife, the Nati. It is 
difficult to conceive how the name Sthapaka (arran- 
ger) of the sutrad harass or « stage-manager’s assistant 
may have been derived solely, as some European 
scholars assert, from the play of puppets. 

Kfivyas (see also pp. 297-98) are shorter epic 
poems in which the style is regarded as more 
important than the matter, and in which description 
preponderates over narration. The predominant 
sentiments of both the epic and its polished counter- 
part are heroic and erotic. The theory of Sanskrit 
Poetics prescribes that cantos should not be less 
than eight, each of which should end in a different 
metre. The didactic or aphoristic element is common 
to both the classes of epics. We find all these elements 

I. A. Weber’s Indian Literature p. 199. 
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in Sanskrit dramas. Lyric Poetry, the examples of 
which have been quoted by Patanjali in his 
Malifibhiishya, must have contributed the lyric 
element to the Drama. 

From what has been said above, it appears that 
Sanskrit dramas like those of Greece and England had 
a religious origin. The same causes, which brought 
about the secularisation of the tragedies and comedies 
of Greece and of the Mysteries and Moralities of Eng- 
land, may have led to the non-religious character of 
later Hindu dramas. But it must be pointed out that 
most of the works of Indian Dramatists, at least of 
As'vaghosha, Bhasa and Kfdid'sa, have a religious 
character, i. e., are derived in the case of As'vaghosha 
from legends in which Buddha plays a part and in 
the cases of the latter from the S^Istras. 

Western scholars are divided as to the use of 
Prakrit by certain characters. It cannot be said that 
even the most rudimentary' dramatic exhibitions 
of the Hindus were confined to the aristocracy. 
The vehicle of dramatic expression must always 
have been intelligible to the generality of the 
people. But the intense religiousness of the Hindus, 
their almost divine homage to the royalty and their 
respect for caste-hierarchy would always prevent 
them from making their gods, kings. Brahmans and 
other noble personages speak anything but Sans- 
krit. It may be said, however, that the Vidushaka, 
though a Brahman, speaks Prakrit. But he is most 
probably an ignorant Brahman of a low class, a 
Brahmabandhu, playing the part of a court-fool, fond of 
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sweet-meat and sometimes extricating the king by 
his common sense from difficult situations and some- 
times making them by his foolishness more perplexing. 
The reason why females use Prakrit, is that even in the 
present day after the lapse of two thousand years, 

the percentage of educated women in India is extreme- 
ly low. Kaus iki, a learned lady, always uses pure 
Sanskrit. 

That some of the dramatic terms like Nata 
(sec p, 302) have been derived from Prakrit, simply 
proves that popular exhibitions of the Ramalih type 
exerted some influence on ancient Sanskrit Dramas. 
In Sanskrit dramas, the Prakrits which are generally 
used are S auraseni in prose, MahlrSShtri in verse and 

Magadhi by low characters. 

Some European scholars are of opinion that the 

Indian Drama has been modelled after its Greek 
prototype, specially the »new Attic Comedy which 
flourished about 348 to iGO B. C. . It is, of course, 
true that India came into close contact with Greece 
On account of Alexander’s conquest of the Punjab, 
the occupation of a considerable part of north-western 
India by his successors, the Greek embassies sent to 
the courts of Indian princes, and the commercial inter- 
course of the Greeks with the Indians in the ports of 
western India, e.g., Barygara, or Broach. It is also 
true that there is evidence of some influence exerted 
by Greek on Indian sculpture, that the best coins of 
Indian kings show unmistakeable signs of Greek 
influence, and that some terms like J&mitra have been 
derived from Greek Astronomy. Colebrooke says, "The 
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Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the Astronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time. The observations of heavenly bodies 
were necessary for regulating the days and seasons for 
the performance of their annual festivities and religious 
sacrifices. Greece might have infused a new life into 
Hindu Astronomy.” 

Mr. \Y. Brennand after stating that India had its 
own store of erudition long before its dawn in Greece, 
remarks that the origin of the Astronomy of the Hindus 
is to be found in their religious observances and that 
at least the following are peculiar to the Hindus : — 

1. A fixed ecliptic with lunar mansions or as- 
terisms, 

2. a different method of calculating longitude, 

3. palabha or the equinoctial shadow of the 
gnomon, 

4 the formula called valana, 

and 5. the different measure of the Hindu radius. L 

It must be admitted that the conservatism of the 
intensely religious Hindus, which led them to regard 
the Yavanas, Yonas, Ionians or Greeks as impure and 
other foreigners asmlechchas or untouchables and which 
led them to ignore completely even the conquests 
of the greatest Greek Genera], would naturally 
prevent them, if it could be helped, from introducing 
Greek elements into their religious dramas. It has been 
said that the word Yavanikii or the curtain of the 
Hindu Theatre is an evidence of the Greek influence 


i. Hindu Astronomy— pp. 320 ff. . 
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on Indian Drama; but as Doctors Keith and Levi 
suggest, the term refers to the material of which the 
curtain wa9 made and which may have been brought 
into India in Greek ships or by Greek merchants. Simi- 
larly the aromatic yavani or yamani or and 
garlic and onion both of which are named (& 

thing liked by the Yavanas) might have been imported 
into India in Greek vessels. The Greek alphabet was 
termed Yavaniini (see also p. 37). Nor is there 

any conclusive proof that the Greeks used the curtain 
in their dramatic exhibitions. Mr. H. Rawlinson 
says, ‘‘The ‘Greek curtain’ is certainly not borrowed 
from the Greek stage, for there the curtain was not 
used/’ 1 Similarly the introduction of Yavanis 
or Greek women among the body-guard of a king as, 
in Bhasa's and Kllidfisa’s dramas (Vikramorvasl and 
S akuntah) is no conclusive proof of the imitation 
by the Hindus of Gre^k dramas, because in this respect 
the latter do not offer any parallel; and it simply 
indicates the readiness of Greek traders to sell Greek 
girls to Indian Kings. In the Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean sea or Voyage and Trade in the Indian Ocean 
written by a merchant (probably an Egyptian Greek) 
in about 63 A.D., occurs the following ‘Inland from 
Baryga^a (Broach) to the east is a city called Ozene 
(Ujjayini), formerly a royal capital. There are im- 
ported into the market-town wine (Italian preferred), 
...copper, tin and lead, coral and topaz, 

thin clothing And for the kia 8 


I, Intercourse between India and the Western World— p. 170. 
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are brought into these places very costly vessels of 
silver, singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem, 
fine wines, thin clothing of the finest weave and the 
choicest ointments'’ 1 . Moreover, the most important 
essentials of the Greek Drama are its unities of time, 
place and action, and chorus. Like Shakespeare , 2 
the Indian dramatist ignores chorus and the unities 
of time and place : Indian dramas are neither confined 
to twenty-four hours nor to a single place. It has 
been stated that the mark of recognition, for example, 
the ring in S'akuntaL, the stone of reunion (Sanga- 
maniya) in the Vikramorvas'q the ring of the chief 
queen used by the Vidushaka for the release of 
MfilavikTi in Mdavikagniniitra, the necklace in the 
Ratn’vali of Harshavardhana etc., have their counter- 
parts in Greek dramas. But the use of mementos 
like tL: ring is at least as ancient as the Ranalyana, 
in which Sit i recognises Ilmum'n, as Rama’s messen- 
ger, by means of his ring. It avi’l be also wrong to 
assert that the Hindu drama is indebted to the Greek, 
because in both the love of a person of a high status 
for a girl is prevented from being consummated for 
the time being on account of the supposed lower status 
of the latter ; for such themes are common to all the 
nations of the civilised world or may have been in- 
herited by both the Greeks and Indians from their 
common Aryan progenitors 

The theory that the Saka Satraps like Rudra- 

1. Peri pi us translated by W. Schoff, p. 42. 

2. The Chorus in Shakespeare’s Henry V is different in impor- 
tant essentials from that in Greek dramas. 
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damana (c, 128 A.D.) of Ujjayini had something to do 
with Sanskrit Drama, as he had to do with Classical 
Sanskrit, an inference drawn from his Girnar inscrip- 
tion, and also from the use of S auraseni Pr\krit in the 
drama — a dialect spoken in the region round Mathura, 
where also there were S alca Satraps, has been shatter- 
ed by the discovery of the dramas of AsVaghosha, 
who is regarded by Tibetan tradition as a contem- 
porary of Kanishka, the beginning of whose rule was 
marked, according to the Cambridge Historian, with 
the initiation of the S aka era, which commenced in 
78 A.D. . These dramas show that they had attained 
a high degree of development, and that therefore the 
earliest dramas must have been composed at least a 
century earlier about the middle of the first century 
B.C . That Rudrad.'imana employed Sanskrit in his 
inscription does not prove that his laudable zeal for 
the improvement of Sanskrit literature led him to 
select and refine this vehicle, but it simply establishes 
the fact that Sanskrit was being cultivated and refined 
by the Brahmans and authors of the day and was being 
patronised by the aristocracy and royalty. The rea- 
sons whj' no earlier inscriptions in Classical Sanskrit 
are extant are that they may have been destroyed by 
Mahammadan invaders 1 and also that only well-to-do 
and influential persons can commemorate their achieve- 
ments by means of inscriptions on metal or stone. 

That S'auraseni Prakrit was used in the drama 
simply proves that it was the most refined Prakrit 
of the time, which could be used in plays, the subjects 


b See p. 323, E. H. I. . 
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ot which were mostly religious* Besides Sauraseni 
AsVaghosha and Bhasa used two kinds of Magadhi, 
while Kalidasa selected Mah&r&shtri for his verses and 
Magadhi for the speech of his vulgar characters. In 
later dramas we find only S'auraseni and Maharashtri. 
An examination of the Prakrits of As vaghosha, Bhdsa 
and Kalidasa proves the priority of As vaghosha to 
Bh.\sa and that of the latter to Kalidasa. The Mahi- 
nAshtri Prakrit can be placed with reasonable assurance 
after the Maharashtri Lyric, which may have flourish- 
ed in the third and fourth centuries A.D.. 1 This is 
also the opinion of Dr. L. Sarup who writes*—' “The 
Prakrit of these (BhAsa s Plays) has preserved archaic 
forms, and from the philological point of view, occu- 
pies an intermediate position between the Prakrits 
of As'Vaghosha and K/ilidAsa, being nearer to the 
former as compared with the latter. It is quite safe 
to assign these plays to the second century A.D/’ 

In AbhijnAna — S^kuntalam the sutradhara or 
manager, suta or charioteer, the king, the sages and 
hermits, the general, the heralds, the kanchuki, 
and the priest speak Sanskrit. Others speak S aurascni, 
two female attendants Parabhritika and Madhukarika 
utter two Maharashtri s'lokas, and the fisherman and 
two constables speak Magadhi, 

In Mr. Henrich Luders’ Edition of Buddhistic 
Dramas (1911) are to be found the fragments of dramas, 
which western scholarship has ascertained as the 
remains of three Buddhistic plays, one o f which has 

1. S. D.— p. >46* 

2. Hindusthan Review— Jan., 1937* 
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been proved from the three pages of manuscripts found* 
in Central Asia later, to have been composed by 
As'vaghosha and named S^radvatiputra-prakarana. 
The characters are Buddha, S'ariputra or S aradvati- 
putra, his Vidushaka and Maudgalyayana. S'&riputra,, 
though dissuaded by his Vidushaka from following 
Buddha, is persuaded by Maudgalyana to do so. They 
go to Buddha, who convinces him. 

The two other plays, whose remains have been 
found along with those of Siradvatiputra-prakarana,. 
are most likely the works of the same author. One 
appears to be a lietaera-play like Bhasa's Charudatta 
and S'udraka’s Mrichchhakatika, which may have been 
modelled after AsVaghosha's play, which again must 
have differed from Bhasa’s and S udraka’s works in 
its pointedly inculcating religious and moral lessons. 
The name of the Niiyakgi or Gallant is probably 
Somadatta, that of #the Hetaera Magadhavati, and 
that of the Vidushaka, Komudagandha. 

The third drama is an allegorical play like the 
later Prabodhaehandrodaya of Krishna-Mis'ra. Here 
are three characters, Buddhi or Wisdom, Kirti or 
Fame and Dhriti or Patience — 

‘to % to sfo: i to <9 qRwRwt to 

i Complete sentences can rarely be found 
in these fragments. 

These dramas of As vaghosa observe the rulea 
•f Sanskrit Poetics, treatises on which must 
have existed even before the publication of Bharata’s 

i. S. D.—p. 892. 
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Natyas atra, which, it appears from the evidence 
of Prakrit, was composed most likely after As'va- 
ghosha. Dr. Keith 1 says that the Prakrits recognised 
by the Niityas'astra are clearly later than those of 
As'Vaghosha and are more akin to those found in 
Bhasa, and that the fact of its ignoring the Maha- 
rashtri of Kalidasa proves its priority to the latter's 
works The higher characters in As'vaghosha’s 
dramas speak Sanskrit, in which there arc a few 
Prakrit words. Besides the epic S'loka metre, of 
which the proportion may have been considerable, 
there are at least eleven kinds of verses. The dia- 
logues are general^’ in prose, and verses arc used, as 
in later dramas in lyric and didactic portions. 

We have already stated that the dramas of As'va- 
ghosha observe the rules of Sansrit Poetics. In this 
connexion we must bear in mind that great drama- 
tists, even if they may have' studied dramatic theories, 
never follow them slavishl}'. Only a fastidious critic 
can by means of his inventive imagination illustrate 
the rules of Sanskrit or English Poetics and Rhetoric 
in all their details in the plays of Kalidasa or Shakes- 
peare. We could neither have a Sakuntai.t nor a 
Tempest, if either would be the faithful illustration 
of dramatic theories. Heine has well said — “Only a 
narrow shopkeeper mind will attempt to weigh genius 
in its miserable cheese-scales * Sanskrit dramatic 
theorists and rhetoricians are subtler in this respect 
than their western compeers. They divide the whole 
dramatic action, for example, into five sandhis (criti- 
cal moments or junctures) — mukha, pratimukha, 
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3?arbha, vimarsha, and upasamhriti. Dushmanta’s 
pursuit of the deer would be the mukha-sandhi. The 
temporary cessation of the chase would be the prati- 
mukha sandhi and so forth. Again authors of Sans- 
krit Poetics for instance, Slhityadarpana 1 lay down 
that every drama has an end to attain. In S akun- 
taU the end would be the birth of a worthy son of 
Dushmanta. There are five causes or means of the 
accomplishment of the end or principal object 
or the first of which is the germ or vija, 

the others being vindu (secondary germ), pataka 
(a collateral action or an embellishament), prakari 
(an episode) and klryya (the deed or object). The 
vija in S'akuntah would be — the blessing tviz. that 
he will have a worthy son) of Dushmanta by Yaikha- 
nasa, when the former in the fh st Act desists from 
shooting the deer in compliance with the hermit’s 
request. So the ‘germ" here is closely connected with 
hnukha-sandhi’. The division by Sanskrit Theorists of 
dramas into numerous rupakvis and uparupakas, 
of sentiments (TOT.), and of emotions into per- 
manent and accessory and 

the classification of their numerous excitants or causes 
and ensuants or effects (srg^TTolT: ■ are 
equally hair-splitting. Bh'ivas or emotions in the 
mind of the author when expressed in compositions 
become rasas or sentiments winch excite similar 
emotions or bh'ivas in the mind of the reader. ‘‘Rasas 
are considered usually as effects, not causes and they 


I. S&hityadarpana Chap, VI, p. 317, translated by Messrs. Ballan- 
tyne and Mitra. 
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are said to come from the Bhavas, conditions of the 
mind or body, which are followed*’ by corresponding 
impressions on those who feel or behold them 1 . The 
due appreciation of rasas depends upon the sensitive- 
ness of the critic, but a spectator, who deserves the 
name, is defined by Bharata to be “one who is happy 
when the cause of the drama is cheerful, melancholy 
when it is sorrowful, who rages when it is furious, and 
trembles when it is fearful” 2 . 

From the fragments of As'vaghosha's plays it will 
be evident that by the middle of the first century 
A.D., Sanskrit Drama had attained a highly develop- 
ed form similar, though inferior to what wc find in 
K&lidasa. 

In the Mfdavikagnimitram, Kllidasa distictly says 
that Bhasa is an old dramatist, whose reputation has 
been established by his works like that of Saumilla 

•i 

and Kaviputra. 

Bhasa’s drama, Madhyamavyiiyoga, which deals 
with the demoness Hidimba’s love for Bhima, the 
younger brother of Yudhisthira, begins in the same 
way as the Vikramo'rvas'i of Kalidasa. The Sutra- 
dhara or manager in both pronounces or bene- 

diction on the audience, and begins to address them, 
but is suddenly interupted in Bhasa ’s work by the 
painful cry of a Brahman, whose family is being 
pursued by the demon Ghatotkacha, Bhima’s son by 
Hidimba, and in Kalidasa’s play by the cry of 


i. Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus— Vol. I., p. XLVIII. 

a, Ibid p. LVII. 
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■nymphs bewailing the capture of their friend Urva s'i 
by the demon Kesl. 

The Pancharatra deals with the foray of the 
Kurus under Duryyodhana on the cows of Virata, 
king of Matsya, and the fight between the Kurus 
and the Pandavas, (who are living in disguise in 
Virata’s court), and with the marriage of Abhimanyu 
with Uttari, the daughter of the Matsya king. 

The Dutavakya is concerned with Krishna’s re- 
quest on behalf of Yudhisthira to Duryyodhana for 
one-half of his kingdom, Duryyodhana’s refusal, and 
his attempt to bind Krishna, and his failure. 
Duryyodhana’s retort to the ambassador, Krishna or 
Viisudeva, is worth quoting : — 

ihfMiw ’si i 

ingraft gftrafeit unf fw: 11 

[ Having killed a woman (the demoness PutanS) 
who should not have been killed, a bull (a demon who 
assumed this form) and wrestlers (Chfinur and Mush- 
tika sent by Kamsa), you, who are shameless, want 
to speak with honest men like us — this is strange ! ] 

The Dutaghatotkacha deals with the embassy of 
of Ghatotkacha to Duryyodhana, and the warning 
of the former to the latter for his unrighteous killing 
of Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son. 

Bhisa’s Karnabhara deals with Indra’s beguiling 
the haughty but noble Kama, the formidable parti- 
san of Duryyodhana, of his famous armour and of 
some weapons in the hour of his need, and with his 
death on the field of battle. 
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The Urubhanga is a drama describing the cjlub- 
fight of Bhima and the heroic Duryyodhana, 

in which the latter is fatally wounded. We cannot 
agree with Dr. Keith, when he says that Urubhanga 
and Karnabh.ira are not tragedies inspite of the 
death under mournful circumstances of their heroes. 
He says “It is a mere reading of the modern sen- 
timent into ancient literature to treat Duryyo- 
dhana in the Urubhanga as the hero of the 
drama. He justly pays the full penalty for inso- 
lence and contempt of Vishnu”, 1 

According to the Doctor, it appears, that Bhima 
should be regarded as the hero and not Duryyodhana. 
He forgets the well-known maxim of Cowper that auth- 
ors beget critics and not critics authors. Simply because 
a Hindu dramatic critic lays down a rule, the Doctor 
assumes that every Hirdu dramatist is bound to 
observe it. But what has he to say to Karnabhiira? 
The noble Kama gives up his defensive and offensive 
weapons to Indra who has disguised himself as a 
Brahman, knowing that they will be sorely needed by 
him in the fight which is imminent. Even S'alya can- 
not dissuade him. Kama says — 

few m 

m <9 i 

p' 3psr’ r ?rafa u 1 

x. S.D.~p. 278. 

2 . All the extracts are taken from the edition of Mr. Ganapati 
Sastri, 
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[With the passage of time things learnt are forgotten 
deep-rooted trees fall to the ground, and water (either 
of rain or flood) is absorbed by the earth; but things 
offered in sacrifice or given in charity last forever], 

Kama goes to the battle-field, fights bravely and 
is slain by Arjuna. Is not this an instance — to quote 
the Doctor’s own words of the good man striving in 
vain against an inexorable doom’. 1 

The Rtlacharita deals with the incidents of the 
life of Krishna — his birth, the fruitless efforts of 
Kamsa tc kill him, his youth spent at the house of 
the milkman Nanda (his adoptive father), his fight 
with demons and ultimately with the tyrant Kamsa 
whom he slays, and the restoration to his kingdom in 
accordance with his father Vasudeva’s request, 
of Ugrasena, whom his son Kamsa has imprisoned. 

Bhftsa’s Pratim.iniitakjk describes the death of 
Das a rat ha, Rama's banishment, the capture of Sita. 
by Rfiva.ua, Riima’s alliance with Sugriva, the mon- 
key-king, his killing Ravana with the aid of the 
monkey-horde of Sugriva and of the army sent by 
his brother Bharata, and his return home with Sita, 
in the Pushpaka air-chariot. 

The Abhkheka-nftaka goes almost over the same 
story — Rama’s slaying of Vali ( Sugriva's elder 
brother ), Hanumf.n’s communication of R'una’s 
message to Sita, Sita’s devotion to her husband and 
rejection of Ravana’s advances, Rama’s slaying of 
Ravana and his coronation. 

i. S.D.— p.278. 
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The Avimaraka, the plot of which is derived 
from Kathil literature, deals with the love of Kurangi, 
the daughter of the king Kuntibhoja, for a youth of 
an apparently lower status, whose divine origin is 
proved after many obstacles. Kurangi is able to 
gain finatlly the youth of her heart. 

The PratijnS-yaugandhanlyana and Svapna-Vasava- 
datta deal with king Udayana, the legend of whose 
love for VAsavadatta was, as Kalidasa says in his 
Meghaduta, known far and wide in the kingdom 
of Ujjayini, and was probably derived from the 
Brihat-Katha of Gun ad hy a (1st or 2nd century A.D.) 
on which the Kath.'t-Sarit-Siigara of Somadeva 
(1070 A.D.) was based 1 . There is considerable re- 
semblance between the story of Bhiisa and that given 
in Kath.i-Sarit-S'igara. In the first play the minister 
YaugandharAyana enables his master Udayana, king 
of Vatsa with its capital Kausambi (near Allahabad), 
to marry Yasavadattii, the daughter of the king of 
Ujjayini. In the second drama he artfully con- 
trives with the aid V.'isavadatta to make Udayana 
take another wife in the person of Padm.ivati, the 
daughter of the king of Magadha. The name Svapna- 
V.lsavadatta is derived from the fact that the sleeping 
Udayana thinks that he saw his queen VusavadattA. 
in his sleep. Vasavadattu really sat beside him while 
he was sleeping; though it was given out by Yau- 
gandharayana that she had died in a conflagration, 
in order to induce Udayana to marry Padmivati, the 
daughter of the powerful king of Magadha. When 

i. S. L,— p, 376. 
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the Vidushaka declares that it was a mere dream, 
Udayana, who is a devoted husband, says to him— 

arorar* fowl m 11 

(If this be a dream, then non-awaking is blessed ; 
if this be a delusion, may I be subject to it for ever !) 
Udayana was a historical personage and flourished 
about 527 B. C. . 

The Chiirudatta deals with the love of an accom- 
plished merchant of the name of Charudatta, whose 
generosity has been the cause of his ruin, for Vasanta- 
sent, a hetaera, who ransoms his servant and depos- 
its with him her ornaments with a view to his 
utilising them. But these ornaments are stolen, and 
the thief is found out, and Vasantasena regains her 
property. This play has been found in a fragment- 
ary condition. • 

From the above it will be evident that the plots 
of Bhasa are derived from the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata, Katht literature, and Krishna and hetaera 
legends. The Krishna legends are referred to by 
Patanjali and agree with Harivams a, Vishnupurina 
and S'rimadbhagavata in being devoid of the erotic 
element of Krishna’s love for Radha and other milk- 
maids, which probably is of a later origin. 

The two Udayana dramas of Bhasa suggested to 
Emperor Harshavardhana (606 — 647 A. D.) his more 
elaborate work Ratnavali, and Bhasa’s Charudatta 
was imitated in Mrichchhakatika by S'udraka, the 
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fitfSjfe four acts of which are almost a reproduction 
of the Chiirud&tta. 

Bhasa’s dramas are interspersed, with aphorisms 
of which Kalidasa is also fond. In the AvimSraka, 
the following; occurs*, it shews- that the position of 
the minister of the king is not enviable — 

*?pri M *n: 

- A. _« r rs v « r* 

tfWIi WRflS u 

wrorn sgron t 

qpc re * jrfgro^wn: fgsur: it 

(If the measures of the minister become success- 
ful, people ascribe it to the prowess of the king. 
If they fail, the minister is definitely blamed. 
Though kings address their ministers by the very 
sweet-sounding title of Amfitya or counsellors, they 
punish severely these unfortunate men, who pride 
themselves on their power* of intellect.) 

The first Brahman, engaged in performing the 
sacrifice of Duryyodhana in th® Pauchar&tram, 
s»y«— • 

yfe al l w f&n q*r* gluiwwnci 

f*5' -a^T^T 3^ II 

(A characterless member destroys, a whole family, 
as. one dry tree does a whole foresrt of flower-bear- 
ing trees.) 

The follpwing from Pratij aa-yawgandhariiyana 
expresses the feelings of the mother, for her daughter, 
whom she has to give in marriage. Vusayadntta’s 
father says to her mother before her marriage— 
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mm 5 feat; mg mm* w 

(If a daughter is not given in marriage, disgrace 
be&dls. a mother; if given, she suffers the pain* ofe 
separation. So there is nothings but sorrow feus a> 
mother, as she, is placed between duty and affection.} 
The superiority of Bhasa’s dramas to As'vaghosba!#) 
fragments in the construction of the plot, in charge 
terisation, in diction, and in the handling of the metre 
is manifest to every reader, and establishes the fact oft 
Bkisa’s flourishing much later than As'vaghosha. In* 
Bhisa’s dramas the characters are differentiated with 
gtread skill. In the variety and melody of his ver^ 
sifieation he almost approximates Kalidasa, as wibb 
appear from the. following passage of his Abhfc 
sheka-nataka, where Lakshmana describes Varuna* 
the God of the Ocean — 



fftfa g fe uft fa : 5T*TPT: || 

Bh isa and Kalidasa may be regarded as the expon- 
ents of the Vaidarbhi or Southern style. In As'va- 
ghosha the epic style is predominant. In Kilidisa the 
the Vaidarbhi style attains its highest perfection. It 
is distinguished from the Gaudi or Western style thus 
in the S ihitya-darpana — 

WT sfsRnfo*! 1 
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wtasmti&Hlfcp wm*: spr: i 

W * WW$ g| ifaft u 

(An elegant conposition, with letters having 
sweet sounds and being devoid of compounds (9amasas) 
or having a few compounds, is called the Vaidarbhi 
style. On the other hand a composition with force- 
expressing sounds and full of bombast and com- 
pounds is named Gaudi). 

' K&lidasa is simple, as is Bhasa; but the former has 
an elegance and refinement which is not found in the 
latter. See how Bhiisa in his Abhisheka-nataka pre- 
vents Tara in a clumsy manner from lamenting the 
treacherous murder of her husband by Rama, and con- 
trast it with Rati's lamentation for her lord in 
Kumarasambhava, Both As'vaghosha and Bhiisa must 
have influenced Kalidasa's style; but as Dr. Keith 
says, “The chief cause of its perfection must have been 
natural taste and constant reworking of what he had 
written, a fact which may easily explain the discrep- 
ancies between the recensions of his work”. 1 


1. S. D.~p. i6i« 
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Kalidasa’s Dramas. 


The dramas of Kalidisa may have been composed 
in the following order — Malavik'ignimitram, Vikra- 
morvasli and Abhijuana-S'akuntalam. 

When the stage-manager proposes to enact Mftlavi- ] 
kagnimitram on the occasion of the spring-festival, his 
assistant (qtfrnlV^t) says — 

stt i srfeprerai stfggw? 

SffJTPT: 1 

f^^rwfwf^i w<— 
gFtr nfafrra * h ^'JTcrrg^i 

»rO«TR7crf^T5r%, JJ5: qtaW-W^tfl II 

(That cannot be done. Why should the work of 
Kalidasa, who is a new dramatist, be preferred to the 
works of Bhtsa, Saumilla and Kayiputra of estab- 
lished reputation ? 

Sutradhara or Stage-manager — your words are 
devoid of wisdom, for— 

A work is not necessarily good, simply because it is 
old, nor is it bad simply because it is new. Wise men 
prefer a work after thorough examination. Only 
fools depend on the opinions of ethers). 
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The stage-manager in introducing Yikramorvasl 
says to his assistant — 

safari wfe^uswfiitWfaH 

c* 

*iihr ssvnrt qiPT: 

arafwftfai 


sr: — apnwrari^ i 



aoifag 3U»wpreir?*i*T 

5rt i awqnraL fararfirat «iftswwi u 


(The stage-manager to his assistant — This assem- 
bly has witnessed the plays of former dramatists. I 
shall now enact the new drama of Kfdid.'.sa before 
it. Ask the actors to be careful in remaining in their 
proper .places. 

The assistant — Your command has my attention. 

The stage-manager to the audience— I bow down 
to you, who are versed in various arts. I hope you, 
being actuated by your love for us or for the excel- 
lence of this play, will attentively witness this 
dramatic representation). 

In the SakuntalA the stage- manager says to the 
aptress— 

(Respected Lady — This is the Learned Assemhly of 
the King Yikramaditya, who is himself well versed .in 
poetic sentiments. Today we are .to enact the new 
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historical drama of Ktfidisa called Abhijnana- 
Sakuntalam. Therefore let every actor play his 
part carefully). 

Prom the above it will be evident that the Miilavi- 
kagnimitram is introduced with the greatest diffidence, 
and a proverb has to he quoted in suftfport of the stage- 
manager’s preference for the drama of an unknown 
author. This want of confidence, though much less, 
is still apparent in the introduction of the Vikram- 
orvasl to the audience, who have witnessed the repre- 
sentations of the works of other dramatists ( WPIT 

<r 

), because they are asked to witness 
patiently and attentively its performance either out of 
their love for the theatrical company or for the excel- 
lence of the new drama. But this diffidence disappears 
completely on the occasion of the representation of 
Abhijnana-s akuntalam, for by this time Kalidasa's 
reputation as a dramatist*has been thoroughly estab- 
lished, and no apology is, therefore, deemed necessary 
for the enactment of his new play. 

It has been stated by some that as in Malavikagni- 
mitram Kalidasa follows the dramatic theory loyally, 
this must be his late production. But we should remem- 
ber that only a novice will faithfully and fearfully 
abide by the cramping rules of dramatic criticism. 
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Malavika%nimitram, Vikramorvas'i and 
Abhijna'na-S'akuntalam. 


The plot of Malavikagnimitram has already been 
given (see p. 30 ff. ) in connexion with the repulse of 
the Greeks under Menander by the forces of Pushya- 
mitra (see p, 33), There is however, a discrepancy 
between the story as given by contemporary writers 
and Kalidasa. The former mention Agnimitra and not 
his son Vasumitra as the general of the Hindu forces. 
Mr. H.G. Rawlinson says in this connexion “Menander 
besieged Mathura, Madhyamika near Chitor and Saketa 
in Oudh. ‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa ; the 
Yavana was besieging Madhyamika' are examples 
given by the contemporary grammarian Patanjali 
of the imperfect tense, which indicates an event which 
has recently taken place, and is still fresh in men’s 
memories. About this time the aged Pushyamitra, who 
had usurped the throne of the last of the Mauryyas in 
184 B.C. • was contemplating offering the ancient 
Br&hmanical sacrifice of As'vamedha to celebrate his 
ascendancy over his neighbours". On the banks of the 
Sindhu river (between Rajputana and Bundelkhand), 
the Crown-Prince Agnimitra, who was in charge of 
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the sacrificial horse, was attacked by a party of 
Yavana horsemen 1 &c. 

The plot of Vikramorvasl — The story of Puru- 
ravas and Urvas^ is found in the Vedas, S atapatha 
Br&hmana, and Vishnu, Padma and Matsya Puranas; 
and K&lidasa's story resembles that given in the 
Matsya Purfina most. Pururavas of the Lunar Race is 
the king of Pratisthana 2 near Prayaga. One day while 
returning from the worship of the Sun on the Hima- 
layas, he hears the screams of nymphs, Sahajanya, 
Rambhri and Menak/l, from whom Urvas'i and her 
companion Chitralekha, on their way home from the 
court of Kuvera on mount Kailasa, have been torn 
away by the demon Kes^i. The King goes to their 
rescue an^ brings back Chitralekha and the unconscious 
Urvasl in his chariot* When the latter is regaining 
consciousness, the King says to Chitralekhfi — 

snfsr*^ grfafa twar' jjHWHq yrfa— 

PTOwrWajpi jn fssw \ 

yagfo r* srsn& \ 

hjft yfoi:»ftMq>»'«n v.v. — 1-33.. 

(Have Patience ; she recovers, though but faintly 
So gently steals the moon upon the night 
Retiring tardily ; so peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths ; and 

thus,. 

The Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 

1. Intercourse between India and the Western World pp. 8o-8l. 

2. Identified with Jhusi by Hamilton and H. H. Wilson (Theatre 
of the Hindus, vol. I. p. 207). 
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Engulfs the ruin that the tumbling bank, 

Had hurled across her agitated course, 

And flows a clear and stately stream again.) — W. . 

( «rra 4C'< t m 

r<\ ; 

'sifaWI 

*twi ^ mi 

ll )— J. T. . 

Urvas'i is restored by the King to her companions 
and then to Chitraratha, the Gandharva King, but 
not before he and Urvas'i have become hopelessly 
enamoured of each other. Urvas'i being summoned 
before the court of Indra, the lovers are obliged to 
part ; but Urvas'i pretends to be stopped by her long 
pearl-necklace being caught in a shrub and asks 
Chitralekha to set her free, and in the meanwhile 
turns her eyes towards her Beloved. They look at 
each other eagerly, while their cars fly to their differ- 
ent destinations. 

The scene then changes to Pratisthana, the royal 
capital. A female servant of the Queen, named Nipu- 
nika, artfully extracts from the court-jester, M&navaka, 
the King's secret love for Urvas'i, as a considerable 
change has been effected in both the King’s countenance 
and behaviour by his fascination, of the cause of 
which the Queen has so long been unaware. The King 
mow retires with his companion to the beautiful 
pleasure-garden overlooking the confluence of the 
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Ganges and Yamunl, But the charms of nature are 
now unavailing to soothe his love-stricken heart. 
Urvas^i feels equally with the King the promptings of 
lave and the agony of separation. She comes down 
from heaven with her confidante Chitralekha, for** 
time remains in visible, listens to the King's confessions 
and drops a love-letter written on a bhurja or birch 
bark, which the king eagerly seizes and reads and 
hands over to Matiavaka for safe custody. 

When the Kiug expresses lus intense iongin g for 
the Nymph, and Chitralekh! comes to him, the King 
says that so long Gang'; and Yamuna have been seen 
charmingly conjoined, but now Chitralekha alone 
does not look so beautiful. The replies that first is 
seen Jrarrfa ( the cloud-cluster) and then (the 

lightning flash). Presently Urvasl becomes visible, 
and is made by the king to sit beside him. When 
they are conversing, a messenger comes from the god 
of heaven to ask tfrvas'i to come directly to heaven, 
for she has to play the part of Lakshmi in Sarasvati’s 
drama Lakshmi-svayamvara, which is to be enacted 
under the direction of the divine artist Bharata before 
the assembly of gods. The love-stricken Urvas i 
commits a grievous blunder. When asked by Menaka, 
who is playing the part of Varuni, as to whom among 
the assembled gods, Urvas 'i, as Lakshmi, is attached, 
she substitutes Pururavas for Purushottama and is 
cursed by Bharata ; but Indra, who intervenes for 
Pururavas* valuable services to him against demons, 
allows her to dwell with him on earth, till their child 
be seen by its lather. 
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The King on the departure of Urvas'i becomes dis- 
consolate) and wants back from M&navaka her letter, 
which the Yidushaka has unluckily allowed to be 
carried away by the wind. The King is much dis- 
tressed at the loss. He says — 

wraq; wsRnfSra » 

tram hwht <fW *srt 

aprom' 5rra^raTfvm%' tn a farawrem ^u 

V.V.— 11-153. . 

Breeze of the south, the friend of Love and Spring, 
Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of those dear characters, her own fair hand, 

In proof of her affection/ traced ? Thou knowest. 
The lonely lover, that in absence pines, 

Lives on such fond memorials — W. . 

1% ferars 

C^iT 4 ’Pfsul ^^*1 ? 

»r®, ct 

wiftf ^Et^trar ^ 

•wr ftfa'srrc ’pfor® ? )— -J. T. . 
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The letter falls into the hands of the Chief Queen 
Auslnari, daughter of the king of Kas'i, and her suspicion 
now becomes a certainty. She comes out of her place of 
concealment with her attendant, and presents the 
letter to the perplexed King, and taunts him for his 
fickleness and leaves him abruptly inspite of his protests 
and entreaties and Manavaka’s clumsy jests about eat- 
ables. The King then realises that *a woman cannct 
be easily deceived specially in matters of love — 

nfsretfo H^fi ufrrfN frfwrotpnfsra: n 

—V. V -II— 173. . 

(1 might have spared myself the pains ; 

A woman is clear-sighted, and mere words 

Touch not her heart. Passion must give them credit. 

The lapidary, master of his craft, 

With cold indifference eyes the spurious gem) — W. . 

( fist* ws ^ 

f%l «Wl ’Wi, 

to 5 !* ; 

^1 tfrs f fora 

«nri *trs i — j. t. . 

The Queen, who on second thought wants to be 
reconciled to the King and resign herself to the will of 
gods, invites the King on a moon-lit night to the roof 
of the palace overlooking the beautiful confluence, to 
help her to celebrate the festival of the Moon’s union 
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with ORohiui. The. King whose love-infatuation hasmot 
blinded his appreciation of the beauty of nature savs-~ 

—V. V.^-IlI-26 ... 

(*Wf* &RflK*l ^ ^Rf^. 

vs* i 

35 ?’r? ^ or fai ; 

■«rr?i c-rw i cut* »i^ *%i h)-j.t. . 

(’Tis even so : ilTumined by the rays 
Of his yet unseen orb, the evening glooms 
On either band retire, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles. 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous, I could gaaefot? ever I) — W. . 
Urvas'i and, her companion ChitralekhS, watch. the 
scene from a distance. The majesty of the Queen, her 
earnest performance of the religious rite, her solemn 
permission to the King to marry his Beloved, and her 
dignified departure from the place, though requested 
by the King to stay on, for the sake of piety and duty, 
move all, specially Urvas'i and Chitralekhi. Urvas'i 
now makes herself visible, becomes united with the 
King, and persuades him after his entrusting the work 
of administration to his ministers, to spend the honey- 
moon with her amidst the beautiful scenery of the 

Himalayas. 

The lovers wander near Kailas a, when Urvas'i in a 
fit of jealousy for the King’s looking intently at *' 
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Yidyiidhara girl named Udayavati, enters the sacred 
arbour of Kumaro, the god of war, and is changed for 
Bfearata’s curse into a creeper. The King being 
distracted with grief on account of his losing his 
Beloved regards the dark cloud as a demon, who has 
been kidnapping Urvas't in the form of lightning. 
After thinking for a while he says — 

«T «TO I 

5T wnro , 

h sft n 

V.V.— IV— 21. . 

( m «?*m vsjct — mx 5^3 

'sfai ; 

4 CT Cffa ^3«U{— >4C*t 

«2t^5f vs ^R*tP5— ctrsi ^ irfapni 
**> — uacal 

c*nrct ii — J.T. .) 

(It is no demon — but a friendly cloud ; 

No hostile quiver — but the bow of Indra ; 

The cooling rain drops fall, not barbed shafts ; 

And I mistake the lightning for my Love.)— W. . 

He then asks the Peacock about the whereabouts 
of his Love. It does not reply, but dances with its 
expanded beautiful tail, Pururavas thinks, in joy, be- 
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'Cause Urvas'i’s thick hair adorned with flowers, which 
was its rival, is no more. He then enquires of the 
sweet-toned Cuckoo, the messenger of Cupid, about 
Urvaslu The bird seems to hint that the King must 
have done something to provoke her, which he denies. 
When the bird without replying feeds on berries, the 
King remarks that the saying ‘Men are cold towards 
others’ intense grief’ is very true— sftTO* 
— and adds that even now he is not angry with 
the bird, as its sweet voice resembles that of his 
Darling. Then he hears sounds resembling those of 
Urvasi’s anklets, but later on he realises that they 
are the cooings of swans looking at the clouded sky 
and proceeding towards the Manasa Lake. He tells 
them that they must have seen his Beloved, from 
whom they have stolen her languishing gait, and adds 
that they fly away fearing him to be the punisher of 
thieves. Then he asks a r Chakrabaka sitting with liis 
mate about Urvasl; but on the^ird simply uttering — 
4 3 l4 ^ ap: — who is he?’, the King says that he is the 
great Pururavas descended from the Sun and Moon. 
The bird not replying, the King says that when its 
Beloved hides itself behind a lotus-leaf, it becomes 
very anxious and utters a plaintive cry; but un- 
fortunate as he is, it is indifferent to him who is similar- 
ly circumstanced. He then addresses the Black-bee and 
says — 

n ^rrern: sra JTffa' 1 
tot sror w 11 

era iWihh-. 11 — V.V.— IV-61. 
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(Say, plunderer of the honeyed dew, hast thou 

Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 

Voluptuous rolls, as if it swam with wine ? 

And yet, methinks, 'tis idle to inquire : 

For had he tasted her delicious breath, 

He now would scorn the lotus, I will hence) — W. . 

( ! tiforrfa fern c*t«n ; 

cvw« fa c?*r ? l 
(A <utsrfi, 

fa ufc *tw cut csfaft *nti ?)-J.T. 

Then he asks an elephant, who is being presented 
with the twig of a s allaki tree by his mate, about 
Urvasl, and the animal seems to cheer him up with 
its roar. He now enquires about the Paragon of Beauty, 
of a hill, the cave of which reverberates his question. 
Then he comes across a rushing hill-stream with which 
he identifies his Beloved (sqe Preface). He now realises 
that it is a river and, not Urvas i, as otherwise it would 
not have left him and proceeded to meet another 
Lover, viz., the Ocean. He now finds a deer with its 
female whose eyes resemble UrvasTs, and asks him 
about his Loved One. On the former proceeding to its 
mate and not heeding his question, the King says — 

fist * ut gt mifr qfowreqqf fafafam: (V.V.— IV— 66), 
— Disgrace is always the result of misfortune. 

Now a stream of ruddy radiance breaks through a 
cleft rock, which the King finds, emanates from a bright 

i. There should be no mark of interrogation, and ‘PffaytCT’ 
should be substituted for f%’ . 
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crimson gem. He takes it up and then wants to fling 
it away, saying^— 

rorcy3*firaifircnuf mm ferarotwiwo fln i i 
in fro *nrfa i&rt ft tr «^ftt u 

—V. v.— IV— 78. . 

(Why should I take the jewel? She whose brow. 
Bound with Mand&ra fillet, best had worn 
The costly gem, is far- far from me ; why 
Should I distain the ruby with my tears ? )— W. . 

( ''Kw atm nt«tn 

— rotn-fwtpi nt^i ; 

fan CTt f«tn cwi? ? 

cnn nw ^1 fafat! ? )— J. T. . 

A heavenly voice warns him to keep this sacred Sanga- 
maniya, the gem of union, which has received its colour 
from its contact with Gauri’s feet. He then sees a creep- 
er to which he becomes instinctively attached— 

fin, 

— V.V.— IV— 79. . 

(No blossoms deck its boughs; 

Nipped by the falling rains, like briny tears. 

That wash the ruddy freshness from the lips. 

The buds have perished, and the mournful shrub 
All unadorned appears to pine in absence)— W, , 

( cronoi nirt crft *fsrc •rat*— 
napnw fait*. t 
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firsts ^‘i-ffsr, m *tarc c*t* vmt* \ )— J- T. . 
With the jewel he clasps the creeper, which in his 
embrace is transformed into Urvasl. 

The King is now reminded by Urvae'i of his duty as 
a ruler to promote the well-being of his subjects, who 
must have become indignant on account of his 
prolonged absence. They return to the capital in a 
cloud-chariot contrived by Urvasl at the King's 
request and having lightning-flashes for its streamers ' 
and rainbows for its pictures — (Compare — 

(M. D.— II— I. ). 

On the occasion of the celebration of a sacred festival, 
the vulture, which takes away the magic stone, when 
the King is about to put it on his head after his bath 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Yamun&, falls 
pierced by the dart of a youth, bearing the inscription — 
the arrow of A'yus, son of« Pururavas and Urvasl, 
UrvaS'i admits that he is their son. According to 
the modification of Bharata’s curse by Indra, 
Urvasl’s separation from Pururavas becomes inevitable, 
because he has seen his son. When this is conveyed to 
him by the sorrowful Urvasl, he faints. On regaining 
consciousness, he says to her — 

wwfoast jto t <*i«»«wcn i 

«wwi src swfatft ! fusnrtn: it 

. UTiwnrarawsar: mwmiw t t 

fwsr tiro — V. v.— V— 99. , 

(Scarce have 1 known the blessing of a son, 

When my fair bride is snatched from my embrace, 
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The tree that languished in the summer’s blase, 

Puts forth reviving, as young rain descends, 

Its leafy shoots, when lo ! the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top, and fells it to the ground) — W. , 

fro5«r cm* ’iw ^ m* i 

M* OPRlW*l, 

fai c-sft w\\ wi 

ii — J. T. . 

Narada now comes down from Paradise in a halo of 
light to the court of the King to communicate to him 
the happy news that as Pururavas will be of great help 
to Indra in his future war with demons, the great god 
has allowed Urvas i to reside with him during his 
earthly life. In the presence of Narada and the whole 
assembly the Kumftra or Prince is installed with 
the water and other sacred things brought by 
the nymph Rambha from heaven. Kalidasa describes 
in the guise of the investiture of Ay us the splendid 
inauguration of Kumaragupta by Chandragupta II. 
The songs of the two heralds teeming with wishes 
for the - youthful A'yus’ welfare arc worth perusal — 

mw:— -fenat finrast i 

forty srgtgRH - 

whig ^h^i* 

ffawfafc u 
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fWNs— 

m Mk awnwwt 

^ faror u 

retft retreyft- 

ffwrfa srgrgl ‘U utreratfcr njpr n — V. V -V -133-4 

(First — Glory, all glory, on A'yus attending; 

Still in the son may the father we trace; 

Justice and valour together extending 
The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race. 
Son of the monarch the universe filling. 

Son of the god of the mist-shedding night. 

Son of the sage, whom the great Brahma willing 
Called with creation to life and to light. 

Second— Now bright o’er the regions the glories are 

gleaming . 

The sceptre and sway of the father have won; 
And brighter tjian ever the radiance is 

streaming, 

Enhanced and confirmed by the fame of the son. 
So Ganga descends from the peaks of the 

mountain. 

That shine with the light of unperishing snows. 
And mighty, meandering far from their 
/• fountain. 

In the breast of the ocean the waters repose.) 

-W. . 

•Ml *W1 

'•Mi 
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ma, 

■wq* ^ i 

tM < «rwcfa ^n, 

f s | 

fa *fira ^^fw— 

^ ^5 <?& ft* ' 

*rfnfa 5Rf« »r ii 
faSfa i— sraMJ, 
fafaqtn q«f1 farfai, 

^tfa»ii c®t*rr?» fasi ; 

*rift vdf tfafas toi ; 

wfatcJrt brtr ; 
sfa «rift awwn ^tcf ,* 
fawnfoi c^ 
wm« c-imn fajicsf 
— * 9fwi q«ri wf 5 ** '®mr fans*!, 

twtfam tw tt* i— J. T. . 

Messrs. Pandit and Arte translate «ro? 

thus— “The divine sage Atri was the son of Brahma ; 
Indtt or the Moon was the son of Atri; Budha was the 
son of the Moon or Indtt, and king Puraravas was the 
son of Budha. Bach resembled his father by his quali* 
•ties". They render *ru..„ ^ thus-— "Be like 
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thy father by thy qualities which are dear to people, 
For in the family the highest of all, all blessings have 
attained their highest pitch.” "The speaker means that 
the highest blessing he can wish to the young Prince 
is that he should be like his father, because all the bleS^ 
sings he can think of are already in the family.” This 
is indeed a high and sincere praise. Most likely it is 
another device of the great Poet to extol his patrons 
Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I. A'tri may be 
S'rigupta, Chandra — Chandragupta I, Budha-Samudra- 
gupta, Pururavas — Chandragupta II, and A'yus — - 
Kumaragupta I. Dilipa who stands for Samudragupta, 
is also compared to Budha(R.Y. — I — 47). 


The Plot of Abhijna na-S'akuntalam 

(the Drama %n which the fortune of the 
Heroine , S'akuntala', is determined by means of a 
remembrancer). 


It is beautiful summer time. Dushmanta of the Solar 
Race, the King of Hastinapura 1 , is pursuing a gazelle in 
the sacred forest adjoining the hermitage of Kanva. 

1. The ancient Delhi situated on the Ganges about 5* miles 
from modern Delhi which is on the Yamun&. — M.W, . 
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Now Vaikhanasa, an inmate of Kanva's hermitage, 
with his two disciples presents himself before the 
King, and raising his hand asks him not to kill this 
deer of the hermitage— 

*r etf st wf anus 

qgRw t tfonfa: u 
m ara sfcwwf sftfor snleetv i 
w * MwChhu traram : wms u 
srf?ra*ff i 

wwen a iw ^ srwT JT^nnfn (A.S.— I— 15). . 

(Why should his tender form expire, 

As blossoms perish in the fire? 

How could that gentle life endure 
The deadly arrow, sharp and sure? 

Restore your arrow to the quiver. 

To you were weapons lent 
The broken-hearted to deliver. 

Not strike the innocent.) — T. K. R. . 

( w CTt«i w*? • 

*\fk c*nt c** ; 

c^t«ti <?f«t C*1*PI ? 

ctwi w* wt* ? 

^ti wv-Jitfo® j 
Wf&*tfwrc«l "nm ftotfirs ; 

^ jii tni fefps-i ) 

The King does accordingly. The hermit is pleased 
and confers on him the blessing that he will be get a son 
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endowed with all virtues and fit for being an emperor. 
He then asks the King to accept the hospitality of 
Kanva's hermitage, now m charge of his daughter 
S'akuntala, as he is absent on a pilgrimage to Soma* 
tirtha 1 to avert an evil fate that threatens her. Here 
are to be found Kanva’s elderly sister Gaatami, S'akun- 
tala, born of Vis / vamitr4 and the nymph Menaka, and 
Sakuntala’s two companions Anasuyi and Priyamvadi. 
All the three are of marriageable age and will be given 
by Kanva in marriage as soon as worthy bridegrooms 
are found. S akuntala was so called because she was 
tended by a S'akuni or vulture, when her mother 
Menaki. deserted her near Kanva’s hermitage. Then 
she was adopted by Kanva as his daughter. 

When Dushmanta comes near the hermitage he put* 
on modest garments consistent with its sacredness and 
makes over his jewels and bow to his charioteer. He 
then finds that his right hand has been throbbing. Now" 
this is a good omen., Vaikhanasa has pronounced the 
blessing that the King will in the near future have an 
accomplished son. He presumes that the throbbing of 
the right hand just after Vaikhanasa's blessing 
must imply a new marriage. Therefore he says — 
tnwsGwuwt'K, n sig:, fru fa g Ka ? (A S-l-37). 
(This hermitage is the abode of purity and peace; my 
right hand throbs; how will the desirable result follow?) 
This strikes the keynote of the play and prepares the 
mind of the reader for the love-scene. The King then 
catches sight of S akuntala, who with her companions 

I. A place of pilgrimage on the coast of Gajerat near the 
temple of Soman&tha — M. W. . 
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it engaged in watering her favourite plant*, and it 
struck by her beauty and grace. He says— 

^ ..... t _ 

WltWlJWdC » 

•nWHi 1 ? upwflTO^R VS^Rl rRtm I 

swft , 

ftftw (f ngrroi *rnf*r s ng ^hnu it — A.S.— 1-47. . 

(The meanest vesture glows 
On beauty that enchants: 

The lotus livelier shows 
Amid dull water-plants; 

The moon in added splendour 
Shines for its spot of dark; 

Yet more the maiden slender 
Charms in her dress of bark.) — T.K.R. . 

( »raf*w c-ilre wi ’fti, 

w ifa *rti, 

»tf 1 «»ii c*itOT w, 

fo srt *4 W 1 ) 

When he watches S'akuntala from a distance, sht 
being pursued by a black-bee, cries to her companions 
for protection, who in a laughing mood ask her to ap- 
peal to the King Dushmanta, because he is their protect- 
or. The King seizing this opportunity makes his appear- 
ance, and enters into conversation with the three 
maidens, in course of which Dushmanta and S'akunta- 
1* fall hopelessly in love with each other. The incident 
of the black-bee is ingeniously contrived. It extricates 
the King from an awkward situation. Being the symbol 
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of a fickle lover it may be a foil to Dushmanta who i* 
constant in his love for S akuntala. The King gathers 
from Anasuya and Priyamvada the history of Saktin* 
tala’s birth and realises that there is likely to be no 
impediment to his union with S'akuntala, as she is the 
daughter of a Kshatriya. He also learns that Kanva is 
seeking for her a fit bridegroom. S'akuntala is over- 
come with shame on account of the talk of her marri- 
age and wants to leave the place. Anasuya, however 
points out to her that in the absence of Kanva it is her 
duty to entertain the royal guest. Even this does not 
deter S'akuntala, from the thought of going, but 
Priyamvada tells her that she is indebted to her for 
two potfuls of water, and that she will not be allowed 
to leave the place till her debt have been paid. The 
King takes out his signet-ring and gives it to Priyam- 
vadA in payment of S'akuntala’s debt. When Priyam- 
vada and Anasuya look at each other after reading the 
name on it, the Kin^ prefends that it is a present 
from the King. Then Priyamvada asks S'akuntala to 
to go, as her debt has been paid by the kind gentleman* 
rather by the King himself. S'akuntala being reluctant 
to leave the King, tells her that she has no authority 
either to send her away or to keep her back. The 
King now says to himself, “Does she feel for me as I 

do for her?’ \ At last his hope becomes free to indulge 
itself — 

«f3t i 

wi *r frofs tn E mggqfon , 

wwfaw 5 iferam i —A. S— 1—123. 
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(Although she does not speak to mo, 

She listens while I speak; 

Her eyes turn not to see my face. 

But nothing else they seek).— T. K. R. . 

s« m fjjai , 

''wfcsftw sw, >rtatc* orf^r 

w 3R«I | 

1km 'g», 

<HTC* *W *M «) 

Now a cry is heard that a wild elephant being 
pursued by the huntsmen of the King, has been 
destroying the trees of the hermitage. Dushmanta now 
realises that his followers, who are looking for him, are 
disturbing the holy retreat, and decides to go back 
and meet them. S'akuntala delays her going and 
stealthily looks at the King on the pretext that her foot 
has been pricked by a sharp kusa-blade and her bark- 
mantle has been caught on a kuruvaka twig. He 
conies' back to bis camp and meets his Vidushaka, 
Madhavya, who says that he is unable to move on 
account of the bustle of the hunt and want of food 
and drink. The Vidushaka becomes glad, when the King 
orders his general to send back the archers, who hare 
gone ahead, and to forbid the soldiers to disturb the 
holy place or even to approach it. The King now 
opens his heart to his companion, and says that 
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Madhavya must be very unfortunate, as he has not 
seen Sakuntala, the paragon of visible things. The 
court-jester tries to dissuade the King from entertain- 
ing any thought of marrying a girl of the hermitage, 
but is unsuccessful. Two disciples of Kanva now 
appear before the King and ask him to stay in the 
hermitage for sometime to protect it from Rakshasas. 
The King is delighted at the request, and finding 
that Madhavya will be of no use in his wooing of 
S' akuntalft, sends him away to the capital, assuring 
him that that he has been so long joking with him 
regarding his love for Sakuntala, and requests him to 
to help his mother to celebrate her fast, named Pra- 
vrittaplrana, for which she has sent a special messen- 
ger to him. 

The King chases the demons from the hermitage* 
to which he returns. He looks eagerly for his Beloved, 
as love has engrossed his jvhole being. He says to the 
God of Love — • 

A. S.—III— 7. . 

(Thy shafts are blossomsjcoolness streams 

From moon-rays: thus the poets sing ; 

But to the love-lorn, falsehood seems 

To lurk in such imagining; 

The moon darts fire from frosty beams; 

The flowery arrows cut and sting) — T.K.R. . 

(wfa aw, 

far ; 
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ufc *rt*j ctIi nw fv. 

CTtf *w sitft* wrc « 

fcp *fa m ^ftRs, 

^arpiT flwiff >« « ) 

He adds that if the god would have obsessed the 
beautiful-eyed S akunfcal.1 and then shot his arrows at 
him, he would not have been sorry in the leaSt. 

He then concludes that S'akuntala, has been spend- 
ing the hours of midday-heat on the bank of the Ma- 
lini and finds her in a cane- bower (IwswwiJ U«W-III-14.) 
lying on a flower-strewn bench of stone with her two 
friends. The King watches his love-lorn Beloved from a 
distance. S'aknntalS. is persuaded by her companions 
to write a letter to the King who makes his appear- 
ance at the dramatic moment, and the two lovers are left 
alone. The King persuades S'akuntala to marry him in 
the Gindharva manner, and leaves the place promising 
to take her to the capital 1 in the coarse of five days or 
more accurately as soon as the number of days equi- 
i. HastinApura being situated on the old bed of the Ganges 
about twentytwo miles northeast of Mirat, and the hermitage of 
Kanva being located on the MtUini near Bijnor, which is about sixty 
miles northeast of MirAt, there is an intervening distance of about 
fifty miles, as, M. M. H. F. SAstri says, between the hermitage and 
the capital; and if the King takes two days in arriving at his capital 
and one day in his preparation, then the remaining two days 
are sufficient for the escort’s reaching the hermitage for taking 
SakuntalA to HastinApura. Mr. N. L, Dey in the Indian Antiquary 
(1923) says that the MAlini falls into the GbagrA about fifty miles 
above AyodhyA, that it is the Erineses of Megasthenej and that 
Lassen says that its present name is ChukA, the western tributary 
of the Sanyo. 
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▼alent to the number ( five ) of the letters of bis 
name—*, w, *?» «T, a— will be over— 

(A.S.— VI— 78). . 

While Sakuntala is brooding over her separation 
from her Royal Lover, the peevish sage Durvasa comes 
to the hermitage, and Ending S akuntala inattentive, 
pronounces on her the curse that her dear one will 
forget her in the same way as she has forgotten the 
duty of hospitality. Priyamvadi asks Anasuya to 
appease this incarnation of anger, who is presuaded 
after much entreaty to modify his curse to the effect 
that there will be reunion between the lovers, when a 
remembrancer is shown. Priyamvadi says that 
there will be no difficulty, as the signet-ring, which the 
King has given to S akuntala, will serve the purpose 
of a memento or abhijnina (from which the Play has 
derived its name.) 

Now Kanva returns from his pilgrimage, becomes 
acquainted in his sacred meditation with the events 
that have happened, and decides to send S akuntala 
to her husband in the company of his sister Gautami 
and his disciples Slirngarava and S'llradvata. S akun- 
tala’s parting from Kanva, Anasuya and Priyamvadi, 
from the plants she watered and and the female deer 
and the young gazelle she tended, is exceedingly 
beautiful in its pathos. None feels the separation more 
keenly than Kanva — 

A. S.-IV.-80, . 
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fart* ot c’tt ik , *tT 9 R *»t? ! y— J. T. . 

(If such the force of grief 

In an old hermit parted from his nursling, 

What anguish mast the stricken parent feel — 

Bereft for ever of an only daughter ! ).— M. W. . 

g mH-Hjfl : *fcU44M4S»«wrU^i ** 3W(I 

Hi*n«t4MKiHiw^ ^^r*r ^3 ®pn ww> 

amnrnna.tR 3 351^7 spjmgfir; h-A S.-IV-122. 

He asks his disciples to tell Dushmanta— 

Most puissant prince! we here present before thee 
One thou art bound to cherish and receive 
As thine own wife, yea even to enthrone 
As thine own queen— worthy ot equal love, 

With thine imperial consorts. So much, Sire, 

We claim of thee as justice due to us, 

In virtue of our holy character — 

In virtue of thine honourable rank — 

In virtue of the pure spontaneous love 
That secretly grew up ’twixt thee and her, 

Without consent or privity of us. 

We ask no more— the rest we freely leave 
To thy just feeling and to destiny).— M.W. . 

( *w»i n% 

tfitci 3t*n. 511 fawtfa’ '•rHN 3W3 i 
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f«i cmprt cti 3fsR,» 

*rft *ra <stfV fts »psrfa, wt i 
’are:** nw fa|, vstc^rnr o\ *wtl, 

*re^ *f»Hi c*% **m *Tt*j ^’c* m n y— 

-J. T. . 

This is a message worthy of the great Sage. His 
advice to S akuntala is equally unexceptionable — 

gsnror *r^. !?* fiwwnfW frotoft, 

WiqirfaTftr tmm irrer snfi<i nw u 

"• t 

3«fd4l JtTOT: || 

(Some read wtfhr for wm ) — A.S.— IV-126. , 

V3 v# 

(Honour thy betters; ever be respectful 
To those above thee; and should others share 
Thy husband’s love, ne’£r yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy; but ever be a friend, 

A loving friend, to those who rival thee 
In his affection; should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never be 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive; 

Be to thy menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind; 

Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 

Excess in pleasure; and when fortune smiles, 

Be not puffed np. Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse,) 
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(«mi juri ftw wih, 

*i*i#i* ana i 

<«rejf5ti *tfs, 

vr srtr^i *i ft? <stff i 

»Pf? ^ 

f ?T51 ft? Hi | 

^t5^*l *E? C? ^31, 

ct? csl ’rff %— ' ww ^t*i? sjfll i ) — J- T. . 

When Kanva reminds S akuntaU that the time 
for his religious duties has arrived, she says that he 
will not miss her, as he will be engrossed by his holy 
rites, but that she will feel her separation sorely. 
Kanva replies that he seems to be almost paralysed 
and does not know what to say and that his grief will 
be intensified by the seedlings which will spring from 
the seed she has been accustomed to offer as a sacrifice 
at the cottage-door. Then he bids her goodbye. After 
S'akuntaU has left, he consoles Priyamvadii and 
Anusuya, and says that he is himself again after send- 
ing S akuntaU to her husband's house for — 

w«n 1% q^r, grog i 

arid Jmrq firei?: irem, sraTfqgsrera n 

A.S. — IV-151. . 

(A girl is held in trust, another’s treasure; 

To arms of love my child today is given; 

And now I feel a calm and sacred pleasure, 

I have restored the pledge that came from heaven.) 

— T. K. R.. 
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( c&w— 

^itn-<sf3p i fc , i wt ’srftf’tr® *rc— 

’1121^1 Tflt* '«rt»Rr, 
fa*$*i ^ ^T5f ■sfars ?pra ii ) 

When S akuntala and her companions ai'rive at 
Sachitirtha after crossing the Miilini river, on which 
Kanva’s hermitage stands, she unwittingly slips the 
ring from her finger into the Ganges, 

Meanwhile we have a glimpse of the life at the 
royal court at Ilastiniipura. The chamberlain com- 
plains of his advancing age and increasing bodily 
and mental weakness He refers to the laborious day* 
of rulers like Dushmanta, who cannot enjoy a mom- 
ent’s rest. The two heralds also mention the King’s 
devotion to his subjects and his conscientious decision 
of civil and criminal cases. Just then the Prdkrita 
song of the second quean I lamsapadik.l is heard — a 
lyric peerless for fts melody and sentiment. We give 
below its Sanskritised form — 

si* mn Tfcprc 
a: ug** four?!: mm «pri ti 

— ( A.S.— V— 17 ). 

(You who kissed the mango-flower 
Honey-loving bee, 

Gave her all your passion’s power 
Ah! so tenderly! 

How can you be tempted so 
By the lily, pet? 
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Fresher honey’s sweet I know; 

But can you forget? — )T,K.R. . 

TOB oQtq WfPltl | 

n ^ Celt'S ftws, 

ft ^Piw «tCT Bfjm ?) — s.c.c. . 

This song reminds the King of his neglected love 
(Hamsapadika, neglected for the time being for the sake 
of Vasumati); but it isapplicable to thecasesof S akun- 
tali and Hamsapadika, both of whom have been for- 
gotten by him. It fills his mind with an undefined 
longing for some one, though Durvasa’s curse prevents 
him from remembering Sakuntald. The King’s appre- 
ciation of music and his belief in previous existence 
are evident from his remark — 

sretfii tfarr finroar , 

qg Tgqftuqfa gfirafcrfq ^5: 11 

r- V 

«w(w i fa II —A. S,. — V-25. 

ftwi vc* frofro qg, 

C’faflHPfor f*qi 

fF5 W* TTC1— 

faT® II ) 

(Not seldom in our happy hours of ease, 

"When thought is still, the sight of some. fair form, 
Or mournful fall of music breathing low, 

'Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 
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With a mysterious sadness and a sense 
Of vague, yet earnest longing. Can it be 
That the dim memory of events long past. 

Or friendships formed in other states of being 
Flits like a passing shadow o’er the spirit ? ) 

•— T.K.R. . 

S akuntala and her companions now present them- 
selves before the King, and remind him of his mar- 
riage at the hermitage. But he tells them mild- 
ly that this is a mere story. He cannot recognise 
S akuntala even when hey veil is taken off. S'arngara- 
va's hard words, though he is dissuaded by S'dradva- 
ta, cannot persuade the King to take back Sakuntall, 
whom he regards as another's wife. She now tries to 
prove her marriage with him by the production 
of the ring, but it cannot be found. The King smiles 
sarcastically and says women have ready wit, Sakun- 
talft after saying that fate is too strong for her, 
mentions an incident, namely, that a fawn, her 
adopted son, declined to drink water from his 
hand, but it did from hers. The King replies that 
worldly-minded men are attracted by such selfish, 
sweet but false words of women. Gautami retorts 
that S akuntala, who has grown up in the hermitage, 
is ignorant of such artfulness. The King remarks that 
even birds like the cuckoo cunningly cause their eggs 
to be hatched by other birds. Sakuntala now becomes 
angry and says that a wretch like him judges all by his 
own false heart. Her grief now knows no bounds. 
S'&rngarava remarks — 
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m: iflanr \ 

II — A.S— V —105. 

(Not hastily should marriage be contracted, 

And specially in secret. Many a time, 

In hearts that know not each other’s fancies, 

Fond love is changed into most bitter hate). 

— M.W. . 

( n«Wf ^$1 ^t<j vsfc 

C*it*RMtCT( "51 I 
02R 

cetera: c*i ?r# nfs'i’® a ) — j. t. . 

The King asks the hermits why they trust the girl 
and accuse him of an imaginary crime. S'urngarava 
indignantl} r .tells the assembly that they have heard 
from the King his base reply, viz., that she is to be dis- 
believed, who has not learnt deceit from her birth, but 
they are to be trusted, who have made the art of de- 
ceiving others their study. He decides to leave S'akun- 
tala at Hastinfipura and to return to the hermitage 
with his other companions, as they cannot take back 
a lawfully-married woman from her husband's house. 
As advised by his priest, the King allows S akuntaU 
to remain in the former’s house; but she is taken 
away by her mother through the air to the hermit- 
age of the divine sage Marietta in the Himalayas. 

Now the chief of the Police and two constables 
come with a fisherman in their custody, in whose 
possession the signet-ring belonging to the King and 
lost by Sakuntala, has been found. The fisherman 
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states that it has been found in the stomach of a fish, 
which he has caught. When the ring is produced be- 
fore the King, and the story is related by the police- 
chief Mitravasu, the King’s brother-in-law, the former 
asks the latter to give a suitable reward to the fisher- 
man. But the policemen, who have beaten the fisher- 
man to their heart’s content before his guilt has been 
established, became satisfied only when he has 
given one-half of his reward to the policemen for 
their drink. 

Mr. Ryder remarks, “The real humorous relief is 
given by the fisherman in the opening scene of the 
sixth act. That, it may be remarked, is the only 
scene of rollicking humour in Kalidasa’s writings/’ 1 
Like the Porter’s scene in Macbeth and the Grave- 
digger’s scene in Hamlet, it affords relief to the ten- 
sion of feeling caused by Dushmanta’s repudiation of 
the innocent Sakuntala in the preceding act. Besides 
it gives an account ef thelossand recoveryof thefatal 
ring, and thus prepares our minds for what follows. 

The nymph Misrakes'i (or S .numati), who is sent 
byMenaki to ascertain how Dushmanta has been doing 
after his renunciation of S'akuntalu, finds that the 
King, being reminded of all the details of his mar- 
riage with S'akuntala by the recovered ring, has been 
passing sleepless days and nights in great remorse 
and trying his best to console himself with a life-like 
portrait of his Beloved, which he himself has painted. 
He sighs and says — 

I. T.K.R.— p.p. IOI-2. 
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- - fL— » ♦ 

lWIJWRIBNlW «JWT | 

fiwriwwffiwtij ncwni: a 

VRinii qro fvwvmsmuvm 

mp ITOVST* ipi^wwraN n— A.S.— VI— 99. . 

(My Darling came to me and I spurned her; 

Now Co her pictured charms show great respect: 

Vast water scorned, though I a traveller, 

The mirage, Friend, to drink, I, fool, expect.) 

( w feral, 'sfam 'stew, 
fas-fesi fera^i wife »rraci ; 
fk#ra nfa* swrara wsr, 

^ra ?! «tt*i stlfNi i ) 

The King in his excitement identifies the portrait with 
its living original, and wants to punish a bee which sits 
on the painted S'akuntala’s spray-like tender lips. 

The nymph departs and just at this time Madhavya, 
who has been sent to the garret tvith the portrait, as 
the King feared that the chief queen, who was com* 
ming, might not like it, utters a loud cry of agony, 
which the King comes to learn from a messenger sent 
upstairs, is due to his assault by a demon, who later on 
turns out to be Indra’s charioteer, M&tali, who has come 
down from heaven in accordance with his master's 
orders to remind Dushmanta of his kingly duties, one 
of which is the. repression of demons, the foes of men 
and gods, for which he has been asked to come up to 
heaven in Indra’s chariot. The King at once complies 
with his request. The demons are defeated. M&taliis 
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now taking the King back to his capital in the celes- 
tial cat the appearance of the earth from which is 
thus graphically described by the King — 

ftwrofwrai fcfipft, 

TO? *rrHlw«i*iwci |l 

— A. S.— VII— 21. , 

(M&tali ! how wonderful the appearance of the earth 
as we rapidly descend j — 

Stupendous prospect! yonder lofty hills 
Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 
Amid the plain, while from beneath their crests. 
The ground receding sinks; the trees whose stems 
Seemed lately hid within their leafy tresses. 

Rise into elevation, and* display , 

Their branching shoulders. Yonder streams whose 

waters, 

Like silver threads, but now were scarcely seen. 
Grow into mighty rivers. Lo! the earth 
Seems upward hurled by 9 ome gigantic power) 

— M.W. . 

( c*rc»t we* ^’C55— 
wri 3 c*r 

*13 *?1 CTO ^3, 
nartsw 3*-aro[ nKl ftfr, 
idNft fro 3 1 
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w*t vi cm ’'ttft n ) — J. T. , 

Then Matali takes the King to the hermitage of Mi> 
richa, the abode of supreme beauty and peace on the 

Himalayas, ( W T T% «TW fispWcl: 

— A.S.— VII— 24 ; cf.-K.S. — I — 1 , W **n*X ) 

where he finds a boy playing with a lion-cub, and 
compelling it to show its teeth, though two hermitesses 
are trying hard to prevent him from doing so. The 
King instinctively feels ardent affection for him, and 
is requested by the girls to make the child set the lion- 
cub free. He does so and the hermitesses wonder at 
the ready compliance of the boy, who on being ques- 
tioned, tells him that he is the son of Dushmanta. 
The description ofthe boyish freaks of Sarvadamana 
and also of the hermitage is inimitable in its pictur- 
esqueness. Sakuntalft now presents herself. Nothing can 
be more touching than the sight of S'akuntalii in soiled 
clothes, weariug a single braid of hair and looking 
pale for her fasting on account of her separation from 
her husband — 

A.S, — VII — 117. , 

(Clad in the weeds of widowhood, her face 
Emaciate with fasting,' her long hair 
Twined in a single braid, her whole demeanour 
Expressive of her purity of sou! ; 
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With patient constancy she thus prolongs 
The vow to which my cruelty condemned her.) 

— M. W. 

( Mfwrtwwfe Jifswj 

fe*ropi w 15, iw 1 
'wflw vffa’ fW f«R. 

3P$«r$ ’Wfol 11 ) — J. T. . 

She is recognised by the King, who expresses his re- 
.pcntance of what he has unwittingly done. They then 
are taken to Maricha and Aditi, the parents of the gods 
before whom they prostrate themselves. 

Th% Great Sage promises to communicate their uni- 
on to Kanva, and tells the King that his son Sarva- 
damana under the name of Bharata, will become the 
emperor of Bh&ratavarsha. 

Before Dushmanta’s leaving for his capital with 
his wife and son, the Sage Mfiricha asks him what more 
he can do for him. Tlie King replies — 

jpr&if sr$fef$5rra <n%:, wgfotramt 

jrorft .ftea l fga : gwr* 11 

A. S.— VII— 179. * 

(May Kings reign only for their subjects’ weal; 
May the divine Sarasvati, the source 
Of speech and goddess of dramatic art. 

Be ever honoured by the great and wise ; 

And may the purple self.existent God, 

Whose vital energy pervades all space. 

From future transmigration^, save my soul.) 

'■ — M W. * 
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( 4Whl f?C3 Wfa, 

"ttarc«nj *rfaj c*ttt* i 

*T* <?$ ’F&Kfo »tf tarcW^, 

cm C*TT55T II ) — J. T. 

The union, the seed of which is sown in the sac- 
red and peaceful hermitage of Kanva, is consummated 
and bears flower and fruit in the purer and calmer 
hermitage of Maricha. 

There are important points of difference between 
the plot of Abhijnana-S akuntalam and the story 
in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata. on which it is 
based. Dushmanta in the epic sets out for a deer- 
hunt with a large escort and followed for son^ dis- 
tance by all classes of his subjects. Then he kills a 
large number of animals with his various weapons. 
Now he arrives alone at Kanva’s peaceful and charm- 
ing hermitage, where he sees the beautiful S'akuntala 
and becomes enamoured of her. Then at his 
request, S'akuntala narrates unblushingly the story 
of the seduction of Visvamitra by the nymph 
Menaka and of her being the child of their union. 
Then the King requests her to marry him, as she is 
A Kshatriya ; but she asks him to wait for a w'hile 
till the return of her father Kanva, who has gone 
to gather fruits. But the King cannot wait, and re- 
quests her to marry him forthwith in the Gandharva 
manner, to which she consents on his promise that her 
son will be his heir. The King also promises to send 
a large armed escort to take her to his capital; but he 
does not keep his word? Kanva on his return after 
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a short while gladly assures her that she has not done 
anything unrighteous by marrying the worthy king, 
Dushmanta. After Bharata, S'akuntala’s son, has be* 
come six years old, Kanva sends themtoHastinapura; 
but Dushmanta denies his marriage with S'akuntala. 
Hard words are exchanged between the two, and in the 
quarrel SakuntaU appears to be victorious ; but 
Dushmanta obstinately declines to recognise her as his 
wife and Bharata as his son. Sakuntak and her 
child are obliged to go away; but a heavenly voice 
asks the King to recall them, which the King agrees to 
do. Dushmanta tells those who are present that he 
knows S akuntak and Bharata as his wife and son 
respectively, and adds that his subjects might have 
been displeased with him, if he would have treated 
them as such merely on S akuntak’s statement. 

A comparison of the plot of Kalidasa with the story 
of the Mahabharata establishes the fact that immense 
improvement has been* effected in the story by the 
Poet. The hunting-scene has. been much shortened. 
S'akuntala has been provided with companions who 
narrate to the King the story of her birth and bring 
about the union of Sakuntak with her lover. Kanya’s 
absence is not for a short duration, but is likely to be a 
long one, as he has undertaken a pilgrimage to the 
remote Somatirtha to avert an evil which may befall 
his adopted daughter, and so her marriage without 
Kanva's permission appears to be more becoming. 
S'akuntala imposes no condition before her marriage. 
Her child is born after she has seen and been rejected 
by her husband. This renders the story more prob* 
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able than the Mahabhiirata version which’ makes the 
heroine see her husband when her child has attained 
his sixth year. Dushmanta’s forgetfulness is due to 
Durvasa’s curse and is not deliberate and ignoble. 
The exchange of words between him and S'akuntalii 
is more dignified. Dushmanta feels keenly his cruel 
treatment of S alcuntald, and their reunion is effected 
in an atmosphere of purity, peace and happiness in 
the hermitage of Maricha in the Himalayas. The 
second, third, fourth, sixth and a considerable part of 
the seventh Acts are creations of the Poet. Mr. 
Ryder says ‘*In the epic there are three characters 
Dushyanta, S'akuntala, and Kanva, with the small 
boy running about in the background. To these 
Kalid asa has added from the palace, from the hermit- 
age and from the Elysian region, which is represented 
with vague precision in the last Act'.” So we find 
the originality of the P^et is shown in the handling 
the plot with masterly skill, in his accurate delinea- 
tion of characters, and in the appropriateness of imag- 
ery and in the exquisite and indescribable beauty of 
the piece as a whole. The couplet which describes the 
celestial beauty of Gauri is applicable to his writings 
and specially to his Abhijn/ina-S akuntalam — 


.. . . - - - ^ - 

I*. f »o jK V js, ♦ * N 

K. S. — 1-49. 


(Surely the Maker’s care had been to bring 
From Nature’s store, each sweetest loveliest thing, 


X. T. K. R.*— p. lot. 
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As if the world’s Creator would behold 
All beauty centred in a single mould — G.) 

’tfWOTt *PT«CT C’ftft CW?-# 1 

t%fsT 

^1-OTT^ CTl’tfll l) 

That the Milavikagnimitram, Vikramorvas'i, and 
Sakuntala are the works of the same author, is proved 
by numerous coincidences. The three plays begin 
with the invocation of S'lva, the God of Kalidasa. The 
heroes of the three are three powerful sovereigns of 
India — Agnimitra, Pururavas and Dushmanta respect- 
ively. All the kings are much-married according to the 
custom of the time. Each of the kings has besides the 
chief queen Dharini in Mfilavikagnimitram, Aus Inariin 
Vikramorvas'i, and Yasumati in Abhijnana-S'akunta- 
lam, other queens, though'the chief queen is addressed 
as Devi or Goddess and is much respected. The queens 
become naturally jealous, when their royal lovers 
transfer their loveto new-comers, but Iravati,the«econd 
queen in M ala vikfignimi tram, is unseemly in her jeal- 
ousy and anger. The heroine, in each case is a newcom- 
er — Malavikn, Urvas'i, or S'akuntald, with whom the 
king falls hopelessly in love which however is recipro- 
cated. There are three Vidushakas or court-jesters who* 
though fond of too much sweetmeat, act. as confidants 
of the kings and extricate them from many difficulties. 
Of them, the most clever is Gautama in Mal&vikagni- 
mitram. The ring or jewel exerts considerable in- 
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flnence on the progress of the action and determines 
the fortune of the hero and heroine in each of the 
plays. In Malavikagnimitram, it brings about the 
release of Malavika, for whom the king has been long- 
ing, of Urvas'i in Vikramorvas / i who has been changed 
into a creeper, and recalls to Dushmanta his luckless 
wife; whom he has on account of Durvasfi's curse 
unwittingly renounced. Dushmanta overhears the 
conversation of Sakuntala and her companions. Agni- 
mitra that of Malavika and her friends, and Urvas'i 
that of the king and Vidushaka. The portrait of 
the heroine is utilised in both Malavikagnimitram 
and Sakuntala. The picture of Malavika makes Agni- 
mitra long for union with her. Dushmanta paints the 
portrait of S'akuntala, whom he has unknowingly 
disowned, for consoling himself, as there is then no 
likelihood of his being reunited with her. The Vidu- 
shaka in Vikramorvas'i asks the King to console 
himself with a portrait of Urvas?.. 

Like Urvas'i S'akuntala, when she is about to 
leave tha King, pretends that her foot has been pricked 
by a thorn and her tunic caught by a branch, inorder 
to delay her going. Urvas'i's son A yus has a live 
peacock to play with like Bharata, the child of 
S'akuntala, who plays with a lion-cub and then with 
the clay-figure of a peacock. Agnimitra has also a son 
Vasumitra who is old enough to conquer by his 
prowess the formidable Greek King Menander who 
has captured his grandfather’s sacrificial horse and the 
. communication of whose victory to his mother Uharini 
gives her great delight and increases her magnanimity. 
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Bat there is like Bharataand A'yus, a child (a daughter, 
named Vasulakshmi, of Dharini) who communicates 
to Agnimitra the name of Mftlavika, and whose be- 
ing attacked by a monkey extricates him later on 
from a very delicate situation. Both Pururava9 and 
Dushmanta slay the foes of Indra, who in his turn 
helps them to be united with their beloved ones. 
S'akuntala and Urvas'i communicate their love by 
means of letters, while Malavika does so by means of 
a song. 

The three Kings, the heroes of the three plays.are 
Kalidasa’s ideal sovereigns. We are not to judge them 
by the standard of modern time9. They are, of course, 
the creations of the different periods of hi9 literary life. 
The dramatist does not venture to make a religious 
story the subject-matter of his first work. The reason 
is obvious. He is not going to write an epic, and he is 
aware that the greatest liberty is to be taken with the 
subject-matter to make it the vehicle of a good drama. 
So he chooses a well-known historical theme, namely 
the reign and achievements of the greatest of the S unga 
monarchs, the staunch adherents of Brahmanism, to 
whose efforts its revival after its collapse during the 
reigns of As'oka and his successors, is due. Pushyami- 
tra, the general ( — which name he retains even 

after he has become independent) of Brihadratha, the , 
la9t Mauryya King, kills his master, and subverts the 
Mauryya Empire, and becomes the Emperor with 
his capital at Pataliputra. His son Agnimitra, the 
viceroy of his father at VidisS ( Bhilsa ), extends 
the boundaries of his kingdom to Berar by defeating 
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its King; and he (according to the Poet, his son Vasu- 
mitra) inflicts a decisive defeat on the formidable 
Greek King, Menander, in the north, and thus destroys 
for good Greek supremacy in the Punjab. Such a 
powerful Hindu King is likely to be the hero of 
Kalidasa. 

Agnimitra falls desperately in love with Malavika, 
the Vidarbha Princess, as soon as he sees her portrait. 
He is glad that it is reciprocated — 

fwu roqT fo tfW m srfo i 
gw i p n f gfa ' wwta i * % 

5 T^TT 5 Trrfir wngflim h ii— M.M.— III— 124. . 

(Where ardour and apathy join, 

Such union dislikes mind mine ; 

Two loving hearts should rather pine 

Till death ends all their hopeless tine.) 

<• 

^ ’ifW, 

< 7 t Vf 

mf* sn c*rf* 1 

*1 

^fre 5il *!tt, 

^ ^ 11 )— j. T. . 
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Though obsessed with love, Agnimitra does not 
forget his duties as King. He despatches an army 
under commander-in-chief Yirasena, the son of the 
chief queen DhArini’s father, by a woman of a lower 
caste, to punish Yajnasena, the recalcitrant king of 
Berar, who imprisoned MMhavsena, his rival, when 
the latter was coming to Agnimitra with his sister 
M&lavika to ally himself with him by giving her to 
him in marriage, and thus to obtain his support. 
Agnimitra gives his consent to and highly appreciates 
the various devices of his Vidushaka for his union with 
Miilavika. He is always respectful to Dharini, the chief 
queen, though she shows her displeasure on the occa- 
sion of M&lavikVs appearance as a dancer and singer, 
though she says to him in a tone of bitter satire — ‘*If 
you had displayed such cleverness in the perform- 
ance of your duties as King, it would have been more 
becoming” (M.M. — 1-142), apd though she imprisons 
Malavika and her attendant Vakulavalika in accord- 
ance with the request of the second queen, Iravati. 
He is never discourteous towards anyone, and exercises 
extraordinary self-control, when the irritable and 
rude Iravati in her fit of intoxication and anger after 
her seeing him and Malavika together, tries to 
strike him with her girdle and spurns him , who has 
fallen at her feet. 

It is pleasing to notice his reverential treatment 
of the learned and tactful Parivrftjika or Nun, who 
with her brother Sumati, the minister of Madhavasena, 
wanted to escort Malavika to his court after 
Madhavasena’s imprisonment, but who after her 
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brother’s murder by robbers, became separated from 
Malavika, and who is now living in the palace, as the 
adviser of Dharini, without her being recognised even 
by M&lavika. 

Agnimitra besides being a great general and ad- 
ministrator is a patron of the singing and dancing 
masters Ganad&sa and Haradattaand also of the paint- 
ing master whose portraits fill the picture-hall. The 
King abides by the advice of his chief minister and 
does not appear to be an autocrat. He says to his 
minister Bahataka “What is your opinion regarding 
this matter? " and only when he says that he is of the 
same mind with him, he requests him to ask 
Virasena to march against the king of Berlin 

We in the present age cannot approve of his being 
desperately enamoured of the girl Malavika, as he 
has already two queens, the elder Dh&rini being al- 
most the exemplar of her sex and the second Iravati 
being noted for her physical charms — specially when he, 
if he has not already passed middle age, is very close to 
it, as besides the child Vasulakshmi, he has got by Dha- 
rini a son Vasumitra, who is old enough to be appoint- 
ed by his aged grandfather, the caretaker of his sacri- 
ficial horse, and to defeat the powerful Greek king 
and his disciplined cavalry on the southern banks of 
the Sindhu. 

Pururavas i9 third in descent from the god of the 
moon. Urvasl is a nymph of the court of the god of 
heaven. Pururavas is a valiant King. He rescues Urea- 
s'! from the formidable demon Kes'i, the enemy of 
Indra. Pururavas and Urvas / i, as soon as they meet, 
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fall in love with each other, which is most ardent and 
and would have fitted these demi-gods, had they been 
endowed with a proportionate amount of self-control. 
The King indulges in a hyperhole when he describes 
Urvasl's graces, which reminds one of Cassio’s 
admiration for a far nobler woman— 

snwwrorrri sranarofirec: ircnvwfa fa: i 

s t gwwT ars^H^T: nVV.— ii-33. 
(Ornament’s ornament her body fair, 

Toilet’s toilet and, Friend, beyond compare.) 

( W '$tO|1 C*R 55 «nwf5, 

C5"l 'I?! WfC5l C5H <SPTf«R faPR «W5, 

^ 5t5l Tfc5l (M tfFRlSf II VJ.T. . 

It is not necessary for Pururavas to devise ex- 
pedients like Agnimitra to attain the object of his 
desire. It is left to Urvas'i, whose love is equally fiery, 
to contrive the means^of meeting her lover. The King 
is, however, respectfdl to Aus'inari, the chief queen, 
who. though a little jealous at first, makes over her 
husband to her rival in a spirit of noble resignation. 
Yet neither does the infatuated King nor the selfish 
and passionate Urvas'i rise to the height of the 
occasion aud imitate this high-minded lady. The King, 
whose judgment and reason have been perverted by 
his passion for Urvas'i, is easily persuaded by her to 
leave the administration of his kingdom to his 
ministers and to enjoy their honeymoon in the 
’Gandhamidana forest close to the Kailasa mountain. 
The fickle King looks at a Vidy&dhara girl in the 
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Himalayas and offends the frivolous nymph, who in a 
fit of jealousy leaves her lover and treads on sacred 
grounds and is turned into a creeper. The King be- 
comes distracted for the loss of his Beloved, roams 
over the mountain in quest of her and utters very fine 
lyrics in his frenzy, till the gem, he has found out 
accidentally, restores Ur vast to his embrace. He is 
now persuaded by Urva9 / i to return to his capital 
and to resume his duties as King. Though this amour 
makes him entirely forgetful of the duties he owes to 
his subjects, it does not entirely unman him. His aid 
is still sought against demons by Indra, who 
allows Urvas'i for that reason to dwell with him 
during his earthly life. After the restoration 
of his son and with the advance of age, the sense of 
duty returns to him, and he entertains the idea of 
paying respects to his chief queen in the company 
of hi9 son. It is idle to say that the dramatist chose 
Pururavas and Urvas'i for hisr hero and heroine, 
knowing that they were inferior personages. They 
were his ideals, when he composed the piece in the 
full flush of his youth. 

Dnshmanta, the ruler of Hastinipura, the hero of 
Sakuntall, Kalidasa's masterpiece and last dramatic 
creation, is the ideal of his maturity and resembles 
his Dilipa, Raghu. Rama and Atithi as the exemplar 
of sovereigns. 

The love-episode begins in the same way as in 
the two other plays. But here the King in pursuit of 
a deer comes to the hermitage of Kanva, who is absent 
on a pilgrimage, and sees from a distance the girl 
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Sakuntala, the paragon of beauty and innocence, 
watering her favourite plants and is captivated both 
by the refinement of her beauty and also by the nobility 
of her heart. Probably for ascertaining all details 
regarding the feasibility of his union with S akuntalA, 
he pretends that he is merely an officer of the King. 
Though love as in the two other cases becomes an 
absorbing passion, it does not make him, who 
resembles Agnimitra, but differs from Pururavas in 
this respect, oblivious of his kingly duties — he orders 
the captain to see that the peace of the hermitage be 
not disturbed, he himself chases the Rfikshasa foes of 
the sages away, and sends his court-jester back to the 
palace as a substitute for him in the religious cere- 
mony of his mother, for which she has sent a special 
messenger requesting her son's presence. As both 
Dushmanta and Sakuntald. fall deeply in love with 
each other, there appears to be no bar to the celebration 
of their marriageaftet a courtship of a short duration. 
He returns to his capital assuring her that she will 
be taken there in the course of five days; but 
the curse of the irritable DurvAsA makes him forget 
every thing about his new wife. This silence of the 
King increases S akuntalA’s anxiety and on the return 
of Kanva to the hermitage, it is decided that S akun- 
tala, who has been feeling keenly her separation from 
her husband, and is in an interesting condition, 
should be sent to her husband with the hermit’s sister 
and two disciples. There will be no difficulty in the 
King’s recognition of his newly-married wife inspite of 
Durv&sa’s curse, as a remembrancer-— the King’s signet* 
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ring— is on her finger. But unlucky as she is, she lets 
the memento slip into the Ganges, while she 
on her way to her husband’s capital takes her bath 
at S achitirtha, a sacred place of pilgrimage. 

While Slikuntalh with her companions is nearing 
the metropolis, we find the King industrious in pro- 
moting the well-being of his subjects, deciding im- 
partially civil and criminal cases, realising from his 
subjects an equitable, i.e., one-sixth of the produce as 
revenue, and though immersed in kingly duties not 
forgetting those he owes to his queens, his servants — 
who even when they become old, are the objects 
of his affectionate care — and to the arts (painting, 
music etc.), of which he is a patron and which he 
himself cultivates. A significant song sung melodiously 
by the second queen, Hamsapadika, touches the inmost 
chords of his heart, and though in the nature 
of Hamsapadika’s gentle reprimand, rouses in 
his mind an intense longing for some loved one, 
which he attributes to his experiences in some pre- 
vious birth (see p. 356) . 

The King’s reverence for Brahmans, specially hermits, 
who pay him, as he says, one-sixth of their religious 
merit as revenue, which is invaluable and eternal 
(A.S.— 11-67), is considerable. He asks the messenger 
who has brought the news of the coming of the party 
from the hermitage, to be all attention to them, and 
to bring them to a place, where he can accord to them 
a fitting welcome. He receives them very cordially. 
When asked by Kanva’s disciples to accept S akuntala 
as his wife, he gently, though under great provocation 
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from S'ftrngarava, whose fiery temper has not been 
curbed by asceticism, declines, as he cannot regard 
another man's wife as his own. This respect for the 
wives of others is found again when the King in the 
hermitage of M&richa feels it delicate to ask the name 
of Sarvadamana’s mother. S'akuntali, whose heart 
has been quaking with some indefinite fear of non- 
recognition by her royal husband, is now almost in a 
state of collapse. Then she makes a last effort, and 
wants to convince him of their marriage by means 
of the ring, which cannot be produced, and by means 
of past incidents, which the King cannot re- 
member on account of the curse. Though the King 
uses some hard words to Gautami about the artfulness 
of women, which we do not expect from him, whom 
we have so long known as the pink of courtesy and for 
which he is rightly reprimanded by S'akuntala, yet on 
the departure of her companions, he entrusts S akuntala 
to his priest, but her mother Menaka carries her away 
to Paradise, as this desert-like world is not a fit abode 
for this drooping flower of the hermitage. 

After dismissing S'akuntali, the King becomes 
filld with intense remorse ; and an indistinct idea, that 
S akuntala may have been his lawfully- wedded wife, 
broods over his mind. Now the chief police-officer 
produces before the King the lost ring, which has been 
found in the belly of a fish caught by a fisherman. 
It reminds the King of all the incidents of his wooing 
and marrying S akuntala, and his condition can better 
be realised than described. But what can he do now ? 
Reparation is hopeless. His Beloved is beyond recall. 
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He becomes disconsolate, forbids the celebration of 
the spring-festival (corresponding to the Dol or Holi 
festival of modern times) and lives a retired life. 
He paints a lifelike portrait of his Beloved and 
of the hermitage where Nature holds her court — its 
charming river, its beautiful flowers, its gentle 
fawns, and above all, its presiding deity — his 
maltreated wife. While the King is poring over the 
picture he has painted, on which he has poured out 
the inmost feelings of his heart and is recalling the 
incidents of his wooing S'akuntaU with all its details 
with a mixed feeling of joy and sorrow and sometimes 
deluding himself with the idea that he is in the com- 
pany of his Loved One at the hermitage, he is interrupt- 
ed by the message that Vasumati, the chief queen, is 
Coming. Though Sakuntala has been occupying al- 
most the whole of his heart, yet he realises that the 
chief queen is highly sensitive and that nothing should 
be done to wound her feelings, >{ind so he asks the 
Vidushaka to take away the picture, and prepares 
himself for welcoming her with as much cordiality as 
possible. The high-minded queen being not desir- 
ous of increasing her husband’s worry by reminding 
him of his treachery towards her, does not come to 
the King’s presence but retires after delivering to a 
messenger the despatch which the minister has sent 
to his master requesting him to settle as soon as pos- 
sible the case of succession to the property of Dhana- 
vriddhi or Dbanamitra, a rich merchant, who has died 
leaving several wives, one of whom is with child. This 
reminds the King of the fact that he has sent sway 
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S'akuntala who is also with child, and adds to the 
poignancy of his grief. We also see how the drama- 
tist avoids a wrangling scene like that between Agni- 
mitra and Iravati or between Pururavas and Aus'inari, 
which would have disturbed the atmosphere of ardent 
remorse and intense longing for the loved Jone in the 
mind of the King, which has been created by the 
Dramatist's fancy. It is evident that Dushmanta’s 
attachment to S akuntala, which had a sensual origin; 
has been purified and ennobled by suffering. We also 
find here that though the King has become broken- 
hearted and been living a retired life, he does not 
forget his . duties as a ruler, to the strenuousness of 
which the Kanchuki has already borne testimony 
(Act V — 6). Further if he had been greedy, he would 
have easily found out a pretext for misappropriating 
the property of the rich merchant who lost his life 
when his boat sank. Last of all his assurance that 
even if there were#no lawful heir, he would become 
the friend of the relict, shows his magnanimity, 

Indra sends his charioteer M/itali to bring the King 
to heaven in his own chariot for helping him in a war 
with demons and also for effecting his reunion with 
S ‘akuntala. On his way home after the repression of 
the demons, Matali takes him to the hermitage of 
Maricha where he meets his son Sarvadatprana, who 
though a mere child with a child’s frowardness, is 
bold and strong enough to play with a lion’s cub. 
There the King also finds to his great joy his long- 
lost wife. He makes all possible reparations for his 
past rude treatment, which, as we know, has been due 
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to Durvas&’s curse. 

In the midst of his delight the King does not for- 
get to pay due obeisance to the sage M&richa and 
his wife Aditi, the parents of the gods, whose hermit- 
age in the Himalayas, the abode of peace and happi- 
ness, has so long given shelter to S'akuntalfc and her 
child, and also to communicate to the sage Kanva the 
news of their reunion. 

The Poet has given several hints regarding 
Dushmanta’s handsome features. The charioteer says 
at the outset that he is like Pinaki or S'iva (Aet-I-1). 
Priyamvada, is struck by his beauty, agreeable 
conversation and gravity (1-81)). The Vidushaka 
makes him ;the paragon of beauty (11-43). Finally 
the Kanchuki and the nymph Mis'rakesi or Sanumati 
bear testimony to his agreeable person and the latter 
adds that S'akuntala has been suffering misery for a 
worthy person-(YI-3l to 33).' He is the ideal sovereign 
of Bharatavarsha in Kalidasa’s maturity, though judged 
by the standard of modern times there appear some 
spots in this otherwise bright luminary. We cannot 
appreciate his courting of S'akuntala, when he has got 
at least two wives, nor his impatient marriage with 
her before the ^arrival of her guardian* Kanva, nor his 
hypocrisy in sending the Vidushaka away and assuring 
him that he has no eye on the girls of the hermitage-— 

_ _♦ _ - _ V „ A M A , 
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— A.S. ii— 113. . 
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(Thera is considerable difference between worldly* 
minded men as we are and these hermit-girls insen* 
sible of love and brought up with young gazelles. 
Hence what I have told you is a mere joke); nor can 
we approve of his his remarks on the artfulness of 
women, addressed to Gautami and S akuntalft. Again 
his evasion of his mother’s request cannot but be 
reprehended. Though we are bound to condemn the 
King’s marrying S'akuntala during her father’s absence, 
yet we must remember that his passion for S akun- 
talft does not wholly pervert his judgment and reason- 
ing. We see him first concluding that she is Kanva’s 
daughter by a non-Brahman girl (1-61) and is there- 
fore capable of becoming his wife. Then we find him 
ascertaining that she is the daughter of Vis'va- 
mitra, the Kshatriya sage (1-96). Later on we see 
him learning from Priyamvada that S akuntala will 
not live the life of a virgin-hermitess, but will be 
given away by Kanva in xharriage to a worthy bride- 
groom (I — 109). Then the King finds that S'akuntala 
is equally attached to him (III-37). Afterwards he 
is requested by Priyamvada to see that S'akuntala 
may not die broken-hearted (III-82). S'akuntala and 
her companions could not have made such a request* 
had not Gandharva marriage (love-wedding) been in 
vogue at that time. The King bears testimony to this 

practice when he says vpnftfqop or 

III-119) that the marriages of the daughters 
of many a royal sage ( ) have been celebrated 

according to Gandharva rites and been acclaimed or 
at least not objected to by their parents. We have 
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already referred to his chaste regard for the wives of 
other% ( srcg let her be charming; 

■another man’s wife should not be looked at -V-47). 
These prove conclusively that Dushmanta is not an 
unprincipled libertine. It may be that the Poet himself 
does not like such hasty marriages, for he says through 
'Gautami (V-63) that when Dushmanta and S'akun- 
tala have married each other secretly without consult- 
ing S'akuntalu’s guardians, they themselves are 
responsible for the consequences, and also through 

S arngarava who says ( sra: (see 

p. 358) that it is desirable that people should be very 
discreet in making love in solitude and that the ignor- 
ance of each other’s heart changes love into enmity. 

As the case is with Kalidasa’s kings so it is with his 
queens. The second is better than the first and the 
third than the second. In the Malavikagnimitram, 
his earliest venture in the province of drama, we 
become acquainted with two queens, the first Dharini 
■and the second Iravati. Though both of them have 
good grounds for being dissatishfied with the King’s 
treachery, yet the younger and more beautiful Iravati 
contrives to spoil the love-meetings of the King and 
M&lavika, and in a fit of jealousy and anger so far 
forgets her position as to threaten < her husband with 
her girdle and to spurn him from her feet. She 
causes Malavika to be imprisoned with her companion 
and is angry with the chief queen, who has been all 
kindness to her and whom she falsely suspects as 
having released Malavika by means of her ring. 
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Though she is invited by Dharini to witness the 
the marriage of the King with Malavika, she sends a 
•courteous reply, but does not attend the ceremony. In 
some editions of Kalidasa’s Milavikagnimitram, she 
is described as a woman of a low origin, who Is 
engaged by Dharini as her attendant, but whose 
beauty captivates the King and leads him to make 
her his second queen. Such an interpretation seems 
to be correct on the ground that she is fond of wine 
and her manners are not at all refined. But in judging 
her character, we must not forget her great provo- 
cation and also the love she bears for Vasulakshmi, 
Dharini's daughter, when being heedless of the King’s 
treachery, she asks him with emotion to hasten to 
the girl and rescue her from the monkey which has 
attacked her. 

But Dharini, the chief queen, is a nobler personage. 
Though she is at first touched by jealousy, which 
makes her keep Mul»vika away from the King’s gaze!, 
and which leads her to make some efforts to prevent 
the production of Malavika, on the stage by Ganadasa, 
who is contending with Haradatta for supremacy 
as a teacher of singing and dancing, yet later on she 
does not like Iravati, stoop to any mean contrivances 
for preventing the union of the King with M&lavika, 
which, she finds, has become inevitable. She prom- 
ises to Malavika, that she will fulfil her wish, if the 
As'bka tree blossoms, for which she asks the female 
gardener to do everything in her power, for example 
watering it regularly and erecting a dam, so that 
water may not escape. She is highly respected by 
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the King, who addresses her by the title of Devi or 
goddess. After the As'oka tree has blossomed, she 
makes arrangements for redeeming her promise to 
Malavika. Now two items of good tidings increase 
her delight and magnanimity. One is the conquest 
ofYidarbha by her brother Virasena, her husband's 
general, and the second is the still happier news of 
the defeat by her son Vasumitra of the cavalry of 
the Yavana or Greek King on the banks of the 
Sindbu. The high-minded queen herself gives 
Malavika away to the King in marriage. Her 
question after the marriage to the King— ‘O Lord I tell 
me what more shall I do for your good ?’ — is full of 
suggestion, for which Kalidasa is so celebrated. The 
question, apparently a harmless one, is ironical in 
its import. The chief queen, who has served the 
King so long with the heartiest devotion and love, 
has now given Malavika in marriage to her faithless 
husband, and shows her readiness for conferring on 
him more good of a like nature. The King pretends 
to take the words of Dharini in their literal sense 
and awkwardly wriggles out of a perplexing situa- 
tion by saying— 'm? — i.e. this 

(marriage) has been to me the greatest good, (and 
nothing more is necessary)’. It appears that the 
chief queen, e.g., Dh&rini, can take part in the 
coronation of the King. Iravati is addressed as 
Bhattini or one who is not crowned along with 
the King. 

We now come to Auslnari, the chief queen of 
Yikramorvasl. She like Dharini becomes at first 
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jealous, when she discovers through her female 
attendant, Nipunika, from the foolish Vidushaka of 
the King, his faithlessness and his passion for Urvasl. 
An accident enables her to obtain the very letter 
which the nymph has written on a birch-bark to her 
royal lover. She confronts the faithless King with 
it and leaves him abruptly, even when he falls at her 
feet. She then becomes aware of her error, and on the 
pretext of the performance of a religious vow fvrata) 
for which the King’s presence is necessary, invites him 
to the roof of the palace to attend the ceremony. 
Notice her contrast with Ir&vati in this respect, 
Aus'inari, for a much lighter offence, seeks to propi- 
tiate the King, but Iravati is too arrogant to do so, 
and she can stoop only to tendering her apology to the 
King’s portrait. Even when invited by Dharini, she 
declines to attend the ceremony of the King’s mar- 
riage with Malavika, and »simply communicates her 
excuse through an 'attendant. After the vrata is 
over, Auslnari gives solemn permission to the King 
to marry the lady of his heart, and retires to her apart- 
ments. This magnanimity of the queen and her digni- 
fied bearing touch for the time being the heart even 
of the selfish and passionate Urvasl, who exclaims 
— ‘This Lady has been addressed (by the King) with 
the title of Devi or Goddess ; this is proper. She is not 
in the least inferior to S'achi or the queen of Indra in 
highmindedness and strength of character.’ This self- 
sacrifice on the part of the queen makes her from tins 
moment abstain from doing anything, which may 
mar the happiness of her lord, Chitralekhi, Urvasl'a 
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confidante, says — 

“She is a lady 

Of an exalted spirit and a wife 
Of duty most exemplary. You now 
May rest assured, nothing will more impede 
Your union with your Love’’ — W. • 

After her solemn making-over of her husband to 
Urvas'i, we find her at the beginning of the fifth act, as 
stated by the Vidusbaka, occupied with her religious 
duties to which she has dedicated her body and soul. 

It must be said to the credit of the infatuated King 
that in his old age when he has found out his son by 
Urvas'i, whom he instals as Yuvaraja, and when 
Indra has allowed Urvasl to live with him during 
his earthly life, he does not forget his devoted queen 
and thinks of paying respects to her personally with 
his son A yus. (VV— V— 137). 

But the queens of Dush,manta are of a still nobler 
type. They in a spirit of sublime '■magnaminity do not 
make their appearance at all, and do not in any way 
interfere with their husband’s new amour. We be- 
come acquainted with the queen Hamsapadiki from 
a distance through the inimitable and suggestive lyric 
she sings, in which she pours out the whole of her 
languishing and loving heart ( see p. 355 ). The chief 
queen Vasumati wants to come to her husband with 
an important despatch, which the minister has 
addressed to him for the urgent settlement of a case of 
succession to a merchant’s estate. Though this dutiful 
consort of the King is eager to remind her lord of his 
duties as a ruler, yet on second thought that her 
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presence may cause him some perplexity, she gives Up 
the idea of coming, and sends the minister’s letter 
to him through her female attendant. So we see that 
with the improvement of the notion of ideal king- 
ship in the mind of the aging dramatist, there is 
effected also a development of the conception of ideal 
queens hip. 

Of the female attendants of the queens, it may be 
said that they are all clever, witty and devoted to 
their mistresses. The Vidushakas are the victims of 
their pranks. Vakulavalik'i suffers imprisonment for 
Malavika. Nipunika appears to be a mischievous 
woman, but we must remember that she has to please 
Iravati, a not commendable sort of person. She 
might have been altogether a different woman, if 
she had been the attendant of the noble Dharini. Her 
namesake in Vikramorvas'i is equally clever. She 
cheats the Vidushaka of tbte secret amour of the King. 
Though the female attendants appear to be of the 
same type, the delicate touches of the dramatist differ- 
entiate them sufficiently from one another. 

Kaus'iki is devoted to Malavika like her unfor- 
tunate brother Sumati, who lays down his life for his 
master’s daughter. She is a widow and an ascetic 
versed in literature and arts, and a sound critic with 
considerable tactfulness which prevents her from 
being recognised even by Malavika and being detected 
by Dharini, while she has been trying her best to 
bring about the union of the King with Malavika— 
the object of her and her lamented brother’s mission, 
though at first against the wishes of her patroness 
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Dharini herself. 

The three Vidushakas possess in common excessive 
fondness for food and drink and specially modaka 
or sweetmeat. They do not relish roasted meat 
(A. S-II — 1). They are Brahmans of a low origin. They 
do not spare any one, however his or her position may 
be. Their jests are never coarse, but are stale and 
and about hunger and do not show much wit or 
humour. The Vidushakas have at their disposal 
maxims andproverbs, which they use on fit occasions. 
They are devoted to their masters, whose confidants 
they are. though sometimes for want of commonsense,. 
they do things which embarrass them. 

Dushmanta’s Vidushaka Madhavya, though his 
only object is to serve the King faithfully and console 
him in his affliction, seems to be dull, as otherwise 
he would not have accepted as gospel truth his 
master's statement that his eye is not on any girl of 
the hermitage. He becomes the« unfortunate victim 
of the pretended wrath of M.itali, a clumsy device 
resorted to by the latter for reminding Dushmanta of 
his important duties as a ruler. He is however always 
witty. His remark about Dushmanta’s preference 
of tamarind to dates, when the King thinks of courting 
S'akuntala, though he has several queens of peerless 
beauty, his statement that he will in future censure 
his staff for its crookedness, when the King begins to 
blame his signet-ring for its leaving Sakuntala’s finger, 
his remark that the encouragement of the overworked 
King by the heralds is as ineffectual as that of the 
bull when he is called the lord of the bovine herd. 
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*ttd his saying that the King will rio'fa 
fill Sakuntala’s beautiful portrait with the ugly 
bearded figures of hermits, show his power of ready 
witticism. 

Pururava’s companion, Manavaka, appears to be 
foolish. He is cheated of the secret amour of the 
King with Urvas'i by the clever female attendant of 
the queen. Again he allows Urvas'i’s letter to the 
King to fall into the hands of the queen, though 
he has the presence of mind to say that it has 
followed Urvas'i to Paradise. He does not even covet 
the delights of heaven. Kitchen delicacies are the 
be-all and end-all of his life. He makes his own 
ugliness the butt of others’ ridicule. When the Kinjg 
asks his son to salute his friend, Manavaka says that 
A yus need not fear, because he has seen apes like him 
in the hermitage. 

Gautama, the Vidushaka of Agnimitra is the 
most intelligent of* the three. It is he who provokes 
a quarrel between Ganadasa and Haradatta, masters 
of singing and dancing, regarding their superiority, 
which leads to Ganadasa’s producing his pupil, 
Malavika, before the King and his court. It is he who 
causes Dharini to fall from the swing and hurt her 
left foot, which prevents her from touching the 
As'oka tree with it and makes her ask 
Malavika to do so. Though he is so clever, he is 
twice outwitted by Iravati and her attendant 
Nipunika, Gautama brings about a second meeting 
-of the King with Malavika in the pleasure-gardeh, 
which is interrupted by Iravati and which leads to 
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Malavika 's imprisonment from which she is released by 
means of Dharini's ring being cleverly procured from 
her by Gautama on his feigning that he has been bitten 
by a venomous snake. He brings about their third 
meeting again to be interrupted by the second queen. 
Only on this occasion, when he has been asked by the 
King who is with Malavika, to act as a sentinel at 
the gate of the arbour, his vigilance becomes asleep, 
because a rich repast and a shady place make him 
drowsy; and Nipunika, the attendant of Iravati, 
mischievous like her mistress, startles him from his 
sleep by throwing his stick on him and making him 
believe that a real snake has flung itself on him from 
the tree above. So we find that though the three 
Vidushakas have some common traits, yet they have 
been sufficiently differentiated from one another by 
the Master-artist. 

Of the three heroines, Malavika, Urvasl, and 
S'akuntala, Urvas'i is the lowest and S'akuntala 
the noblest and ‘beyond compare’. We see the girl 
Malavika, when she is produced before the audience 
including the King and the chief queen, by Ganadasa 
who wants to establish, by exhibiting Malavika as a 
dancer and singer, his superiority to Haradatta, his 
rival. She is then in the full bloom of her youthful 
beauty. The King already captivated by her portrait 
finds the original more ravishing than the copy, and 
falls desperately in love with her. She is now in the 
presence of one, whom her brother selected as her 
future husband. She, who was a princess, has through 
the vicissitudes of fortune become a female attendant 
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of the chief queen, who wants to train her in dancing 
and singing with the help of the artist Ganad&sa and 
also to keep her away from the King as much as 
possible. She proves an apt pupil, Ganadeisa says — 

q ra ft $ ft srrer spnrai *raft feraw wrraisj: i ‘ 
srerfJre .■ to'irkh u — M. M.-I-37. . 

(ftWR «fCTI t»*l W I 

' r<l1, CWSm 51 I! ) 

-J. T. , 

(A teacher’s skill to pupils apt applied. 

Like rain on sea-shells to pearls fructified.) 

She is all modesty and Ganadasa asks her to give 
up nervousness before the audience. She like 
S akuntala reveals her heart to the King by means of 
a charming verse in Prakrita, the Sanskritised form of 
which is — 

fsnr, aftra *ra 55 U 
snjl Jr ftraft uraira i 
sjq n qra^gqraran ; 
sira nt qi pfo ri raft mra nywrm . — M.M, — II — 13. 

( 1ST3 orfi, 

5tT?1 qft ! <2tWft1 $t5tl I 
sites ct c«H itit^ar— - 
vci ratti sr i 
C5Clfl 3[— 

*JS| Cl C*tt (71 c^tft I 
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II )— J. t. . 

(My heart, despair, my Darling is too dear ; 

But my left eye throbs: hence I need not fear* 

But how to get one after long I see ? 

Dependent am. but eager thine to be*) 

We should not ascribe the song to her artfulness, 
because she is under the idea that this is the only 
occasion, when she may open her mind in the 
presence of the King. The King's Vidushaka contrives 
to bring his master and Malavikfi together, when the 
King professes his love for her, who, though actuated 
by love herself, cannot communicate her feeling to 
her lover on account of her natural shyness. Just 
then they are interrupted by the second queen, 
Iravati, who induces the chief queen to imprison 
Malavika and her companion VakuUvalika in an 
underground cell. The Vidushaka dexterously brings 
about their release, and also makes arrangements for 
a third meeting of the King with Malavika in the 
portrait-gallery, when Malavika becomes jealous on 
seeing a picture, in which the King is depicted as 
looking with loving regard at a beautiful woman, 
who later on proves to be Iriivati, though her 
natural coyness is still evident. She becomes a little 
bolder and taunts the King with his fear of Iravati. 
They are again interrupted by the second queen, 
and ate extricated from the delicate situation by a 
brown ape attacking the little Vasulakshmi, 
daughter of Dharini. Now the tide turns in her 
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favour. The As'oka tree blossoms, and the chief 
'queen has said that when the tree flowers, Malavika’s 
wish will be gratified. Now the news also arrives 
that the chief queen’s brother, Virasena, has defeated 
the King of Vidarbha. The chief queen orders the 
nun Kaus'iki to dress Malavika in the best manner 
for her marriage, to which she invites the King and 
IrSvati. Now two artist-girls come to the court and 
recognise Malavika as the sister of the King of 
Vidarbha, and Kaus^ki as the sister of his minister. 
Then another piece of happier news arrives, namely, 
the victory of Dh^rini's son, Vasumitra, over the 
Yavanas on the bank of the Sindhu. All are highly 
delighted, specially the chief queen, Dhftrini, who 
magnanimously unites Malavika with her royal lover. 
MSlavika, we have seen, came td the royal capital 
with the purpose of marrying the King, which she 
communicated to him oq the first opportunity. 
Though superior to Ifavati, she is a small figure beside 
Dh&rini, and we believe that she will not easily, 
tolerate the presence of any rival, as her behaviour in 
the portrait-gallery has already shown. 

Urvasli is a heroine of a low order. K&lidasa 
knows this. But what can he do ? The story of 
Pururavas and Urvas i is not his own creation. It is 
as old and as sacred as the Rigveda. Urvas‘1 cannot 
change her nature. She is the dancing-girl of Indra’s 
court, and cannot divest herself of her selfish and 
passionate character. Her love for Pururavas is, 
however, sincere, and not in the least feigned. Shd 
sees the King, and is ravished by his beauty, as he is 
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by hers. The nature of both is similar. The absorbing 
passion of love makes the King oblivious of his duties 
as a ruler and makes the nymph forget her duty as an 
actress before the assembly of gods, for which she is 
cursed by Bharata. This curse, however, enables her 
to come down to the earth and dwell with her lover. 
Sometime after her first meeting with the King, she 
with her companion Chitralekha watches him from 
a distance, both of them remaining invisible, finds- 
him sincerely attached to her, and writes a letter 
confessing her love, which he highly appreciates. Here 
the Dramatist exhibits his deep insight into female 
character. When Chitralekha asks the anxious Urvas i 
to ascertain what is passing in the mind of her royal 
lover by means of telepathy, the latter hesitates to do 
so and says that nothing will pain her more than the 
knowledge that the King has become attached to some 
other woman. When she finds that his love is as 
ardent as hers, she makes herself visible and approach- 
es him with her companion and salutes him with 
a graceful modesty; but their meeting is interrupted 
by the message from Indra that she has to play an 
important part in a drama to be enacted before him. 

She again comes down to the roof of the palace 
with Chitralekha, where the King and the chief queen 
are present, and is moved for the time being by 
Aus'inari’s grace, dignity and magnanimity* of which 
she herself is devoid; but she cannot rise to the height 
of the occasion and renounce her lover to his worthy 
oonsort. She becomes united with the King, to which 
permission has been solemnly given by the queen, and 
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persuades him to let his kingdom and his duties alone 
and spend his honeymoon with her in the most beauti- 
ful part of the Himalayas, the court of the Goddess of 
Nature. Here another side of her character manifests- 
itself, namely, her intense jealousy and frivolity. The 
King looks at a Vidyadhara girl named Udakavati with, 
a loving glance — did she expect t%e King, who could 
easily transfer his love to her from his worthy and 
devoted wife Aus'inari, to be constant ?— and this trif- 
ling incident smites her with jealousy, and she tres- 
passes into sacred grounds in a fit of indignation, and 
is changed into a creeper, which distracts her lover to 
the verge of frenzy, and from which condition, she is * 
rescued by a gem of a divine origin, which the King 
finds accidentally. They become reunited, and now think 
of returning to the capital. A son named A'yus has been 
the fruit of their union, but as the sight of A'yus will 
part the lovers for ever, selfish as she is, she conceals 
him from the King’s gaze. The taking of the gem by 
a vulture, which A'yus kills with his arrow, brings 
him to the notice of the King, and the parting of the 
King and the nymph, which has now become inevit- 
able, is prevented by a fresh concession on the part of 
Indra, who allows Urvas'i to remain with Pururava 
during his earthly life. It must be said to her credit 
that she remembers in the last scene the -duty which 
her son owes to the chief queen, and she directs him 
to pay his respects to his elder mother. 

In Malavikagnimitram, the Poet heightens the 
character of the stately and noble Dharini by con- 
trasting her with the narrow-minded and ireful 
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Iravati. Similarly in his Vikramorvas'i, he exalts 
the character of the broad-minded, selfless and digni- 
fied Aus'inari by contrasting her with the selfish, 
passionate and frivolous Urvasl. But in his Abhi- 
jnana-S akuntalam, he is reluctant to disturb the 
atmosphere of peace, happiness and romantic love, 
with which the plhy begins, by introducing any in- 
congruous element ; but when it is introduced at 
Hastinapura by DurvaSa’s curse, and when the love- 
bond seems to be sundered by an untoward accident, 
we are made ready by the Poet for a calmer, purer 
and happier environment, where love begotten of 
earthly passion being sanctified by suffering is 
transformed into an emotion ‘‘which spirits feel in 
worlds whose course is equable and pure.” 

S akuntaU is indescribable. Even an attempt at 
the delineation of her character and conduct is likely 
to fill a whole volume. We get the first sight of her, 
when she has been watering* her plants with a 
brotherly love ( ) which we do not even 
extend to our fellow-men. Kanva bears testimony 
to her sisterly affection for the Miidhavi creeper 
(A.S. — IV-104). The female deer and the orphan gazelle 
are the objects of her affection (A.S. — IV 1-10-13). When- 
ever a plant is missed, she draws to it thi attention 
of her companions Anasuya and Priyamvada. She like 
Unit (K.S. — V — 8, 14 and 15) wears a bark-dress and 
tends trees and deer. When the King, who has been 
watching her graceful movements from a distance 
and wondering how the sage Kanva can attempt the 
impossible task of inuring ‘this form of artless grace* 
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— trcmnrahFt ggj — to the austerities of a hermitesg, 
presents himself suddenly before her, Sakuntala, who 
is the incarnation of modesty, becomes nervous and 
remains silent, though she realises that a feeling* 
which is inconsistent with the purity of the her- 
mitage, is rising in her mind for the noble guest. 
When her two companions guess what is passing in 
her mind, and suggest her marriage with him, she 
shows her anger. When the King praises her 
heavenly beauty, which is possible only on account 
of her being the daughter of a celestial nymph, she 
turns her eyes towards the ground not only for the 
King’s high praise of her charms, but also because 
she is not proud of being the offspring of the un- 
righteous union of Vis'v.'imitra and Menaka. She 
cannot stay in the King’s presence for long ; but 
before leaving the place she turns her eyes towards 
him and remains in this attituds for sometime, till 
she can free her bark-tfress from the Kuruvaka tree, 
to which it has attached itself. 

Both Sakuntala and the King become love- 
stricken. S'akuntala pines for the King. He for the 
second time overhears her conversation with her 
companions from a distance. She after repeated 
questions reveals the cause of her disorder to her com- 
panions, who assure her that the King has been 
similarly affected. She in compliance with their 

request agrees to write this letter to the King — - 

( Sanskritised version of Prakrita ) — 

ot ( si m & *ra sra: sift sift i 

tRftoF sift It A, S.— HI-64. . 
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( m wn vi, om foi *rc;rr®*, 

’“RSfttar *ni 'sct «ifo w wt=? c*, 'qfo «r*r *rft i 
w }$& jgitm, ;»tf? '*&> c*ra 'tof, 

’Wl-faffa 'M ’fSt‘1 Cf— *f*t«f ll)— D.L.Roy. 
(I know not if I read your heart aright * 

Why, pitiless, do you distress me so ! 

1 only know that longing day and night 
Tosses my restless body to and fro, 

That yearns for you, the source of all its woe. ) 

— T. K. R. . 

The King thinking this to be the most opportune 
moment of presenting himself before his Beloved, 
advances towards her and says — 

srqrRi sginfa i 

skirt *r mnf? jgsdif fearer: «— A.S.-III-66 

(Though Love torment? you, slender maid, 

Yet he consumes me quite, 

As daylight shuts night-blooming flowers 
And slays the moon outright) — T. K. R. . 

( Fltfo ! C3Ntt! K3, '$T’t OT ; 

CTtt* fav QH, | 

ft**? iw3t-*rca, Wl ’fc? 

5itf? C&W C^*R II— (U.N.M.) 

SakuntaU tries to rise for showing respect to the 
King, but is dissuaded by him. Priyamvadft tells the 
King that the God of Love has effected this change in 
their friend through the King’s instrumentality and 
that it is desirable that he should kindly devise means 
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for saving her life. The King replies that he is much 
obliged by the request, as both of them have been 
similarly affected. S'akuntala remarks that it is use- 
less to request the King who has been feeling keenly 
his separation from the female inmates of his palace. He 
assures her that though he has many wives, the two, 
namely, SakuntaU and his kingdom, will enhance the 
glory of his family. Now Anasuya, and Priyamvadi 
leave them alone. The King persuades her to marry 
him in the Gandharva manner. Then he leaves for his 
capital promising to take her there in the course of 
five days. Sakuntala feels her separation sorely. 
When she is thus occupied, Durvasft, who is ire itself, 
not receiving any reply from her, pronounces the 
curse, which he later on at the prayer of Anasuya 
modifies into the following — that her beloved will not 
be able to recollect her, unless a remembrancer is pro- 
duced. 

• 

We learn from a* disciple of Kanva that he has 
returned from his pilgrimage and has asked his pupil 
to watch the proper time for his morning-sacrifice. 
The setting of the moon and the rising of the sun sug- 
gest to him the vicissitudes of human fortune— 

ssfept E r wa gwfiq gt rerti 

A. S.— IV— 33. 

'the simultaneous setting of one luminary and the rising 
of the other warn men cf the changes of their fortune.’ 
This is significant and forebodes the evil days which 
await S'akuntala. The disciple’s remark that separa* 
tion from one’s beloved is very painful, which he 
bases on the paleness of the lily during the day 
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when she is separated from her lover — the Moon, 
implies the poignancy of S’akuntaU's desolation (Ibid- 
34). Kanva comes to know all that have happened 
from a heavenly voice, and without being angry with 
bin adopted daughter approves of her selection, and 
asks the inmates to make arrangements for her depart- 
ure to her husband’s palace and requests his sister 
Gautami and his disciples S'&rngarava and S aradvata 
to escort her there. 

Sakuntala now realises that she shall have to 
leave the hermitage, in whica she has been brought 
up, and to every plant and animal of which she h±s 
been attached most ardently, and the inmates of which 
have been her only dear and near ones in this world 
since her childhood. She sheds tears while the parting 
religious rites are being performed. None is more 
aggrieved on this occasion than Kanva, but he 
controls his emotion in a manner worthy of a sage. 
After S akuntala has worn the ornaments and cloth 
given to her through the disciple, Hirita, by the trees,, 
as her bark-dress and sylvan ornaments are not approp- 
riate to a queen, she prostrates herself before Kanva 
who blesses her. After she has moved round the 
sacred fire, Kanva gives her permission to set out 
on her journey. He turns his eyes in another 
direction, as they are filled with tears. Now the two 
disciples come, and are requested to accompany their 
sister. Then the sage asks the trees and their presid- 
ing deities to give permission to S'akuntaU, who has 
long tended the former with the most affectionate 
care, has never tasted water till she has watered 
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them, has not cut a single spray even for the sake of 
her ornament and has felt joy, whenever they have 
blossomed. She says to Priyamvada that though she 
is eager to see her husband, she is feeling acutely the 
pain of parting from her friends and guardians, 
Priyamvada replies that S akuntala is not the onl\ r 
one who feels sad at that farewell and that the whole 
arbour feels the pangof separation from her — (Sans- 
kritised Prakrita) — 

A. S.— 1Y— 102. 

(The grass drops from the feeding doe ; 

The peahen stops her dance, 

Pale, trembling leaves are falling slow. 

The tears of clinging plants.) 

— T. K. R. , 

(••fit ^ i 

9P5i ^ fwaSR ii) 

She now greets her sister, the creeper Madhavi 
and says to her after embracing her — ‘‘Creeper-sister, 
embrace me with your tendrils. From to-day we 
shall be remote from each other.” Then turning her 
eyes to Kanva, she says “Papa, look upon these with 
the same affection, as you have done upon me.” Then 
Priyamvada and Anasuyi shed tears, and ask 
S "akuntala to whom she is going to leave them. 
Kanva requests them not to cry, as it will increase 
S akuntala’s grief. But Kanva himself, an affection' 
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ate guardian as he is, finds it very difficult to control 
himself and moves hither and thither to hide his tears. 
S akuntaU requests her guardian to inform her when 
the female deer gives birth to her child, which he 
promises. Now a baby-deer comes to her, and inter- 
cepts her going, and touches the lappet of her cloth. 
She asks Kanva with tears in her eyes to see that 
the fawn be not neglected, as she has brought it up 
since its infancy, when its mother died. He asks 
her not to shed tears, as they w ill prevent her from 
seeing the ups and downs of the road and make her 
slip. Then he asks his disciples to convey to the 
King his touching but at the same time dignified 
message (see p. 352 j. He counsels S akuntaU to obey 
her seniors in her husband's house, to treat his other 
wives as dear friends, to be kind to her servants, and 
never to run counter to the wishes of her husband. 
Kanva now takes final leave and says that Anasuv.t 
and Priyamvadii should not proceed further, as they 
are of marriageable age. Alter prostrating herself at 
her father's feet and embracing Priyamvada and 
Anasttya, who ask her to show the King the signet- 
ring which he put round her finger, in case 
her husband cannot recognise her, she becomes 
nervous and being reassured takes her leave with a 
heavy heart. When Kanva reminds SakuntaU that 
it is the time for his religious devotion, she says that 
he will not miss her, as he will be engrossed by his 
holy rites, but that she will miss him much. He 
replies that he seems to be almost paralysed and does 
not know what to say and that his grief will be in- 
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tensified by the seedlings which will spring from the 
seed she has been accustomed to offer as a sacrifice 
at the cottage-door. Then he bids her good-bye. 

After S'akuntala has left, Kanva consoles Priyamvada 
and Anasuya and says that he is himself again after 
sending S akuncali to her husband's home for — 

sr4f (A. S.— IV— 151. See P. 354). 

The loving kindness of the inmates of the hermitage 
towards S'akuutaU is contrasted by Kalidasa with her 
cruel reception by her husband at IlastirLpura. 

When S arngarava and Gautami present 
S'akuntaLi to Dushmanta at Hastin.ipura and ask 
him to accept her as his wife, he says that their state- 
ment appears to him like fiction. S'akuntaLi now 
finds that her worst fear has become real. When the 
King says to S^rngarava that it is wrong for them to 
make such an unrighteous iproposal, the latter indig- 
nantly retorts that health and power have distracted 
the mind of the King. S akuntall removes her veil at 
the request of Gautami, but the King, though struck 
by her beauty, is unable ' to recognise her. Her 
despair now knows no bounds. S arngarava becomes 
incensed at the behaviour of Dushmanta, whom he 
likens to a thief, to whom Kanva has condescended to 
give the stolen property. S aradvata dissuades S # &rn- 
garava from using hard words to the King, and asks 
S akuntall to produce something as an evidence of her 
marriage. She seeks the ring, but it cannot be found. 
It has slipped into the Ganges, as Gautami says, during 
her bath at $ # achit irt ha *T hough Sakuntala reminds him 
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of an incident of the hermitage— the coming of the 
baby-deer to her for water, its declining to take it 
from his hands but its readily drinking it from 
hers — he is unable to remember it. He uses some 
hard words regarding her artfulness, but she, 
though excited, gives a dignified reply, and finding 
her case hopeless begins to shed tears. Though 
Gautami is inclined to take the weeping and following 
S'akuntalii back with her, she is dissuaded by 
S arngarava from doing so. Now the priest of the 
King takes charge of her who is in the depths of 
despair, but a bright nymph comes down from the 
sky and takes her away. We meet Sakuntali 
again at the peaceful hermitage of MAriNia on the 
Himalayas after her child has been born, and after 
Dushmanta has got back his ring, which has reminded 
him of all the incidents of his marriage and has filled 
him with deep remorse and keen longing for the wife 
he has treated so ignobly, though unwittingly. The 
King falls at the feet of S'akuntalii who readly forgives 
him, and they are reunited. After receiving the bless- 
ing of Nldricha and his wife, the parents of gods, and 
after being assured that the news of their reunion 
and the fact that Dushmanta’s forgetfulness was due 
to DurvAsi’s curse, will be communicated to Kanva, 
they return with their child to their capital in Indra’s 
chariot. 

From what has been stated above, some of the 
prominent traits of S akuntalA present themselves to 
our mind’s eye. Her innocence, her simplicity, her 
deep sympathy with animate and inanimate nature, 
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her love for her companious, her respect for Gautami, 
the sisttfr of her adoptive father, her devotion to him, 
her love for her husband, her beauty and dignity, 
her self-control, both when she pines with love and 
also when she is flouted by her husband, her ready 
forgiveness of her husband who has treated her in 
an ignoble manner, above all her graceful modesty 
and bashfuless in all her movements, specially when 
after their reunion she says to her husband that she 
feels it delicate to go to her reverend seniors in his 
company, are depicted with a skill which excites our 
admiration. A deep insight into female character is 
exhibited by the Poet in Sakun tala’s refusal to wear 
the untrustworthy ring, even when she is asked by 
the King to do so after their reunion. 

Mr. Ryder thus concludes his sketch of the 
heroine’s character — So noble a union of sweetness 

with strength is one of the miracles of art because 

it is a most perfect beauty of soul, no less than of 
outward form. Her character grows under our very 
eyes. When we first meet her, she is a simple 
maiden, knowing no greater sorrow than the death 
of a favourite deer ; when we bid her farewell, she 
has passed through happy love, the mother’s joys and 
pains, the most cruel humiliation and suspicion, and 
the reunion with her husband proved at last not to 
have been unworthy. And each of these great ex- 
periences has been met with a courage and a sweet- 
ness to which no words can render justice .” 1 

i. T. K. R.— p.p, 102-3. 
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The late Mr. D. L. Roy in his admirable critique- 
‘Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti,' after saying that Kalidasa 
has purified the lustful S'akuntala of the Mah'ibhiirata 
to a considerable extent, remarks that he ha9 begun 
S'akuntala as a common lover (iHtPKT ) and has ended 
her as a goddess ( ). But the critic at the same 

time has brought the following charges against her — 
her duplicity with her companions, her unblushing 
love-making with the King in solitude, her insinua- 
tion against her future cowives, and her marrying 
Dusbmanta without her guardian’s permission, which, 
the critic remarks, is almost the last stage of her 
downfall. The critic seems to be inconsistent regard- 
ding at least some of his accusations. When S'akuntala 
out of her natural modesty tries to conceal her love r 
which she has characterised as inconsistent with 
the hermitage ( ) the critic calls it dupli- 
city, and when she pours out her heart to the King,, 
he condemns it as unblushing. Let us examine the 
chargee seriatim. When for example Anasuya and 
Priyamvada noticing that Dushmanta and SakuntaU 
have been attracted towards each other, remark that 
if Kanva had been present, he wouid have gratified 
his guest with even what he deems precious like his 
life ( meaning of course his adopted daughter ), 
S’akuntala pretends anger, ( I — 89 and 90 ). Would 
the critic commend her answering her companions 
in the affirmative ? If this be duplicity, it is at least 
something to which the best living girl is liable, 
, JWe must remember also that she is trying to control 
her emotion though it has been becoming stronger and; 
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stronger. It is not S'akuntalft who unblushingly 
communicates to the King her love which has been 
consuming her heart, but it is her companions who 
make her do so. Only then she makes her confession 
and says that if they agree" they may try to make her 
the object of his kindness (III — 41). When they ask 
her to compose a love-letter, she still hesitates (my 
heart quakes — III — 53). She is then 
joined by the King. Her companions leave her against 
her wish. She is very unwilling that the King should 
take any liberty with her before her marriage. She 
knows well that her father Kanva has been seeking 
a worthy bridegroom. Who can be worthier than 
Dushmanta ? She is aware and Dushmanta has assured 
her that there can be no objection to a gindharva 
marriage and that several such marriages have 
actually taken place ( III— 118 to 120 ). We are in- 
formed by Anasuyl (IV— 1) that Sakuntala has been 
married to Dushmanta with gandharva rites, of 
course, in the presence of Anasuya and Priyamvada. 
She is to blame to some extent for marrying the 
King in her father’s absence, but in this her com- 
panions and specially the King are more guilty than 
she. As regards her insinuation that it is useless to 
tell the King anything as he has been feeling much 
his separation from his queens (III — 84), we should 
bear in mind that when their attachment to each 
other has been known, and when the proposal far 
marriage is going to be made by her companions, it is 
necessary for her to ascertain how she is likely to 
be treated when the King returns with her to his 
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palace* Otherwise she would have been accused of 
marrying indiscreetly and in hot haste. 

In the delineation of the scene in the hermitage on 
the occasion of S'akuntala’s leaving for her husband's 
capital the Poet’s highest powers have been displayed. 
There is no description in the whole realm of literature, 
&o far as we know, which surpasses it in pathos, in 
beauty and in sympathy with nature and man. 

Both Anasuva and PriyamvadiL are devoted to 
Sakuntala. No jealousy, no anger, finds any place in 
their hearts in their dealings with S'akuntala who 
is more than a sister to them. They are as old as 
S'akuntala, and will be soon given away by Kanva 
in marriage to suitable bridegrooms. Priyamvada is 
distinguished from Anasuya by her sparkling wit, 
readier conversational power, and greater quickness 
of perception. The chief characteristic of both is their 
profound sympathy for S'akuntala. They are always 
ready to share her grief 

— (A. S.— Ill— 33)— ‘When grief is shared by be- 
loved ones, it becomes endurable.’ The King also 
bears testimony to their great sympathy for Sakun- 
talfi in her happiness and misery (A.S. — III — 34). 
They are as selfless as Chitralekhii, Urvas i’s com- 
panion in Yikramorvas'i. Nothing that may grieve 
S'akuntala or aggravate her sorrow — for example the 
curse of Durvasa — they will communicate to her. 
Priyamvada acquiesces in Anasuya ’s suggestion and 
says, ‘Who is so heartless as will pour hot water on 
the smiling navamallika flower — (A.S.-I V-31)' ? Their 
parting from her, in whom all their youthful affection 
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is concentrated, is one of the most touching chapters 
in the whole volume of literature. 

The part played by S akuntala’s mother, Menafct, 
should not be ignored. The dramatist does not 
produce her before us for obvious reasons, the chief of 
which is her illicit union with Vis'vamitra. When 
S'akuntala is in the depths of despair at Hastinfipura, 
she takes her away to the hermitage of Maricha. She 
sends her intimate friend S anumati or Mistakes! to 
watch Dushmanta's attitude after his disownment of 
Sakuntalfi who is consoled by the news of the King’s 
constancy towards her and of the intensity of his 
remorse for his past conduct. Mistakes'! also prepares 
us for what follows (A.S.-VI-I84). It is probably on 
account of MenakVs entreaty that Indra sends Matali 
down to Hastinfipura for requesting Dushmanta to 
-come up to Paradise to fight with his enemy and later 
on to visit the hermitage of Mfiricha, where S akuntala 
has been residing with her child Sarvadamana. 

S'iirngarava and S^lradvata, both are devoted to 
their preceptor. But Sliradvata has more patience 
than his friend, whose honest heart is filled with right- 
eous indignation, whenever a wrong is done. S'ara- 
dvata is a man of few words and keeps himself in 
the background, while S'urngarava takes the lead and 
becomes the spokesman of the party. Though he 
communicates his mission to the King with tact and 
politeness, Dushmanta ’s conduct makes him change 
his tone and manner, and his answers become haughty, 
though dignified. 

Kanva and his virtuous and staid sister Gautami, 
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who acts as the ‘matron or superior of the female part 
of the society of hermits,’ are fit to be the guardians 
of the inimitable S akuntalii and deserve her respect, 
affection and devotion. Kanva’s piety, his selfless- 
ness* his self-control — he shows no irritation though 
S akuntalii has married without his permission— his 
profound sense of duty which inspite of the keenness of 
the agony of separation makes him feel delight for hi9 
being able to confide S'akuntala — a pledged thing — 
to her husband, his lore for his disciples and wards, 
specially for his adopted daughter, that knows no 
bounds, make him an ideal man. He is the best of 
K&lidasa’s male creations, higher than his Dilipa, 
Raghu and Rama in his Raghuvams'am and higher 
than Shakespeare’s Prospero in his Tempest. 

As Sanskrit Kfivya attains its highest development 
in Kalidasa’s Raghuvams'am, so Sanskrit Drama does 
in his Abhijn&na-Sakuntalam, the eulogy on which 
by the greatest German Dramatist, though repeated 
for the hundredth time, will repay perusal — 

'‘Willst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des 

spateren Jahres,. 

Willst du was reizt und entzuckt, willst du was 

sattigt and nahrt, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit einem Namen 

begreifen r 

Nenn’ ich SakontalA, Dich, und so ist Alles gesagt.” 

— Goethe. 

(Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and fruits- 

of its decline. 
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And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured 

feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one 

sole name combine, 
1 name thee, O S akuntala ! and all at once is said), 

— E. B, Eastwick. 



Chapter VIII. 

The Condition of the Hindu Society in the 
time of Kalida'sa. 

'Man sceketh in Society comfort , use and 
protection — Bacon . 

The Poet’s accurate observation of the men and 
things around him, the results of which he has 
embodied in his works, enables us to obtain valuable 
information about the time in which he lived. 

Though imperial sovereignty is indicated by 
Dilipa’s sura: (R. V. -II-4.7) and Nishadha’s 

reigning over (R. V. -XVIII-4), yet autocracy 

was not the rule but an exception in medieval India. 
Tribal republics like Utsavasamketas are mentioned 
in connexion with Raghu’s conquests (R.V-IV-78). 
Dilipa levies taxes from his subjects only for their 
welfare, as the sun takes moisture from the earth 
only to pour it a thousandfold (in the shape of rain) 
at some other time (R.V-I-18,see p. 254). He is the 
real father of his people for his educating, feeding and 
protecting them. Their fathers ha''e simply given 
them birth — 

srawi f ntq fq i 

« Prat) srofcw «— Ibid— 24. . 

The full meaning of the term rajan or King has 
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been realised during Raghu’s rule, whose sole object 
is to promote the wellbeing of his subjects — afo" 
flhgpfot im ns|!er^*n^(R.V.-l V-12). Atithi directs his 
attention to the removal of the ignorance of his sub- 
jects by the promulgation of truths — 
(R.V.-XVII1-74). 

Dushmanta disregarding his own pleasure sub- 
jects himself to pain for the happiness of his subjects — > 
g fofo h (A.S.-Y-8). The important 
duties of a King (Dushmanta) are stated by the 
herald thus — 

usmufa fen? » 

aragif 9jj?ra: frfuvror- 

g ufww ra uwjgai (A. S -V.— 9.) 

(Thou preventest thy subjects with thy sceptre from 
going astray, protectest thgm by settling their quarrels, 
and actest as the b(At friend of the rich by justly 
dividing their wealth among their heirs after their 
death). 

Rumachandra is an ideal King. He banishes even 
his innocent and devoted wife for pleasiDg his subjects,. 
He is realty the father and also the son of his people — • 

foifoi^sforararifo fo par ffofo fawii<i 
fora sfo; fo* gforegfo 5^ 11 

R. v.— XIV— 23. 

(As he is averse to greed, his subjects become rich ; 
as he dispels the fear of obstacles, they perform 
scrupulously their religious rites ; as he teaches them 
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morals, he becomes their father ; and as he removes 
their grief, he acts as their son ). 

The prosperity of the people was due not only to 
good administration but also to the great productivity 
of the soil(asin the time of Dasliratha — R.Y.-IX-4). 
There was consequent increase of population (as in the 
time of Atithi — R.V.-XV1I-4I). It appears that food- 
crops were more than sufficient in the time of the 
Poet. Megasthenes also bears testimony to the 
absence of famines in India. “There has never been a 
general scarcity in the supply of food.” 1 The Greek 
writer add8 that the inhabitants of India almost 
always gather two harvests annually. He also refers 
to the abundance of fruits and of esculent roots and 
to the fact that as the husbandman is regarded by 
belligerents as sacred and inviolable, agriculture goes 
on unmolested, while a war is being waged- 2 

Atithi daily consults his council of ministers — 
rn TO* ss «Mn— ^R.V.— XVII-50). He 
decides civil cases in consultation with his ministers 
(R.V.-XYII-39). The ministers of the King were 
generally Brahmans to whom the work of administra- 
tion was entrusted by the King during his absence, 
as is done by Dilipa when he leaves for the forest 
(R.V.-I-34), by Kusa when be leaves Kusavati for 
Ayodhya (R.Y.-XYI-25), and by Dushmanta, when he 
leaves for Indra’s palace — (A.S.-VI-233 and 234). Even 
when the work of administration was carried on 
by ministers during the King’s illness, it was super- 

1. M. A. I — p. si. ~ ~ ~~ 

2. Ibia-PP. 31-32. 
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vised by a king like Dushmanta, who asks his 
ministers to write to him about the business transacted, 
(A.S-Vl-38). Dasaratha goes a*hunting, only when he 
is permitted by his ministers to do so — (<5R) 
(R.V. — IX — 49) . The King never initiated any 
important measure without the consent of his chief 
minister or of his council of ministers. Agnimitra 
decides upon sending an army under Virasena against 
Yajnasena, the King of Vidarva (Berar), only after his 
chief minister has agreed to the proposal (M.M.-I-46 
and 47). Again when Yajnasena has been defeated, 
the King submits his proposal for dividing Yidarbha 
between Yajnasena and Mtidhavasena to his council 
of ministers ( of which the chief minister 

is President, and only when their consent is obtained, 
he asks the cabinet to write to the general Virasena 
to that effect (M M.-V-]07to 114). 

When a despatch or present would be received by 
a Viceroy from his master or by a son from his father, 
the Viceroy or son would rise from his seat and take 
the letter or present with due obeisance. When the 
uttariya (scarf) and letter from Pushpamitr* 
(Pushyamitra) reach Agnimitra, his son and Viceroy 
at Vidisli, the latter takes them most respectfully 
(M. M. V— 116). 

A King like Atithi would show himself to his 
subjects every day, as his sight would remove their 
sins. ( V.-XVII— -74 ). 

Whe a King transferred his capital to a new,, 
place, he furnished his officials with quarters accord- 
ing to their rank (R.V.-— XV 1—40). 
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It was necessary on the death of a King that 
another should immediately succeed him. Otherwise 
there would be anarchy. So when Das aratha dies, 
as no prince is near at hand, the ministers suppress 
the news of his demise till the arrival of Bharata 
(R. V.-— XII — 12.) This is also the reason whyAgni- 
varna’s fatal illness and death are concealed till 
suitable arrangements for administration can be 
made. The news of the decease of the King is 
given out together with that of the Chief Queen’s 
being with child and with the information that she 
has been appointed regent by the assembly of 
ministers and citizens. (R.Y.-X1X — 52to55). 

Information was collected through spies, a large 
number of whom were employed (R.V. — XVII — 40 and 
51). that is, peace making, bribing, the 

policy of divide and rule, and punishment or war 
were the four political expedients of Kings(R.V,-XI~55). 

Kings received proper' education in S'astras and 
Fine Arts — Dushmanta is an adroit painter- and 
were married when they reached marriageable age. 
Kings and Queens were inquisitive about the objects 
which were around them. Dilipa and his queen 
Sudakshina. ask the milkmen who have come to sell 
fresh ghee ( ) about the names of the trees of 
the forest along their route (R.V. — I — 45). Svayamvara 
and G4ndharva marriage were in vogue among the 
Kshatriyas. The Gandharva marriage was a much 
simpler affair than BrShmavivaha (see below) cele- 
brated between Suva and Gauri described in the 
Kumarasambhava. In thfe former the love between 
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the bridegroom and bride as between Agnimitra and 
Malavika and between Dushmanta and 8'akuntal& 
was the chief thing. One (e.g, Dhftrini — M.M.—V-* 
138) proffered formally the bride to the bridegroom, 
after she had been properly dressed and ornamented 
and covered her face with the veil-cloth («wg«3SMPa»r* 
— M. M. — V — 144) whom the bridegroom accepted 
(M. M. — V— 147). As the king was much married, 
the existing queens, as the plays show, became 
jealous of the new-comer. The chief queen was 
highly respected, and was addressed as Devi or 
goddess by all including the King himself. The term 
‘Devi’ was applied to all princesses and queens 
(M. M. — V — 141 and 142). Sometimes it was confined 
to the chief queen. Gautami blesses S akuntala by 
saying that she may gain great honour by being 
addressed as Devi by her husband (A.S. — IV— 59). 
Irhvati is addressed as Bhattini by her maidservant 
Nipunika (M.M. — III — 70, *72). Bhattini was a queen 
who did not take part in the coronation. The King 
was seldom discourteous to his wives. Even the insolent , 
queen Iriivati is treated by her husband, Agnimitra, 
with consideration. Though the King had many wives, 
he was otherwise chaste. Dushmanta declines to 
accept S 'akuntala, as he believes her to be another 
man’s wife (A.S.-V — 83 and 119). 

Rich men, it appears, had generally more wives 
than one. Dushmanta says (A.S. — VI — 158) that as the 
merchant, Dhanavriddhi or Dhanamitra, who was 
drowned when his boat sank was ( very wealthy, it is 
probable that ' he had many wives. As ip those 
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days kings and rich men had generally several’ 
wives, constancy in love among males was a thing 
almost unknown. Domestic peace and happiness 
were embittered by the jealousies of rival wives as 
the plays show. Women were praised if they loved 
their husbands inspite of the presence of co-wives 

— srfMMtmfa tifa sn«rr: (M.M.— V-150). 

Kings were always ready to meet their enemy on 
the field of battle. But when their foes were defeated, 
they restored the submissive to their kingdoms like 
Raghu, Atithi and Agnimitra (R.Y.-XVII-42 &c). They 
set out like Raghu on their expeditions in Autumn, when 
the rains were over (R.V.-IV-14, 15 and 24). Raghu sets 
out on his expedition after making arrangements for 
the protection of his capital and frontier fortresses, 
R, V. — IV — 26 .) Their chief weapons were bows ands 
arrows, clubs, swords and spears. Names were 
written on arrows (K.S.— III— 27 , R. V. — VII— 38 ; 
V.V. — V — 30). They had armours even for their 
hands — A.S.-VII-209 ). Horses had also armour 
(R.V, — IV — 56). Princes wore helmets (R.V, — VII — 82) 
Chariots, elephants and horses were utilised in a fight, 
which was decided more by the prowess of the 
general than by that of the mass of the army. There 
were expert drivers of chariots. (R.V. — I — 17). It 
appears that Indian military tactics had not under- 
gone much change since the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India in 326-825 B. C, , Alexander wrote 
that besides infantry Poros had war-chariots, cavalry 
and elephants, and he bore testimony to the extra- 
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ordinary intelligence of the elephant which carried 
Poros. for it knelt quickly and, extracted darts from 
the body of the wounded King. 1 The Bengalees 
fought on boats with their enemy (R.V. — IV — 36). 
Streams were crossed by an advancing army by 
means of temporary bridges formed with elephants 
standing side by side, as was done by Raghu, when 
he crossed the Kapis'a (R.V. — IV — 33) and by Kusa 
when he crossed the Ganges on his way to Ayodhya 
(R.V. — XVI — 33). Soldiers were fond of wine (RV. 
— IV — 42, 65). When the enemy was subjugated 
it was said that the conqueror planted his left foot 
on the enemy's head (R.V. — VII — 70). Skandagupta 
also used the expression— 

(see also p. 126). Dissatisfied princes at a svayamvara 
ceremony generally waged war with the fortunate 
winner of the bride, as do the princes who fight with 
Aja, after their unsuccessful wooing of Indumati 
(R.V. — VII). The defeated King delivered to the 
conqueror jewels, chariots, artisans and girls (M.M. — 
V— 9). 

When Kings left their capitals, they were provided 
by the people with tents and various presents so 
that they might not be put to any inconvenience 
during their journey (R.V.-V-4I). 

Kings were fond of hunting not only for pleasure, 
but also because it was a healthy exercise and was 
calculated to reduce fat and to enable one to shoot 


I. Me. Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 308. 

a. C. I.—I3. (published by A, Conatabls & Co). 
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moving targets (R.V.-IX-49 ; A.S.-II-30). Dushmanta is- 
accom pained by Yavanis ( Greek or Persian women). 
Who are armed with bows and arrows and decked 
with garlands of wild flowers (A.S-II-1). Huntsmen, 
tried to attract deer by means of songs (M.M.-III-151). 
Kindness was sometimes shown to the animals hunted 
(R.Y. — IX — 57, 58,67). Various kinds of deer, boars, 
•wild buffaloes, rhinoceroses, tigers and lions were 
killed. Though they killed deer and other animals in 
the course of the chase, they were kind to horses and 
cows (R.Y. I — 54, II — 1 &c. . Das'aratha rides a 
hot9e while hunting in the forest (R.V.— IX — 76). 

But they always took care that their hunting or 
progress might not disturb the peace of the hermit- 
age (R.V. — 1-37 and A S.— I- 126). The sylvan abode 
of hermits was the centre of intellectual and spiritual 
culture and of peace and contentment. The hermitages 
of Vaslshtha, Kanva, Umii, Valmiki and Miiricha are 
described by the Poet with his inimitable skill. There 
are breezes redolent with slila resin (the pine also 
exudes a fragrant gum — M.D.-II — 46) and pollens of a 
thousand lotus and other flowers, peacocks with their 
beautiful feathers, unruffled gazelles with their large 
eyes, and plants loved as children by the wives and 
and daughters of sages and odorous smoke rising 
from sacrifices offered, and hymns chanted by pious 
hermits. The life of a hermit was an illustration of 
the noble principle of plain living and high thinking! 
His loin-cloth was made of bark, he subsisted on 
coarse nivira rice and the fruits of the forest, and he 
n*ed ingudi (probably Mahua) oil and he lived ip a 
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hut covered with leaves. But his speculations Soared 
to the highest heavens and solved the most profound 
problems of human existence. Demons like Marichfc 
and Suvahu were the foes of hermits (R.V. — XI-26,27 ; 
A.S. — Act III — 181 and 182) whom a good king 
should kill. Wild animals and sometimes country 
cattle (R.V. — V — 9), storm and forest-fire (R.V. — V-6) 
did much harm to the hermitage. But its inmate# 
were forbidden to kill any living creature. Ayus* 
killing of the vulture which has been carrying away 
Pururavii’s gem (V.V — V-51) and Sarvadamana’s 
worrying of the lion-cub (A.S. VI 1-7 4) a*e inconsistent 
with the peace and sacredness of the hermitage. 
Dushmanta is dissuaded by Vaikhanasa from shooting 
a deer of the hermitage— STWaPira W 5TCl' 

(A.S.-I — 1 5) — ‘Your weapon is for protecting the dis- 
tressed and not for striking the innocent.’ 

The Kings of Kalidasa were upholders of 
Varnas'rama, that i«, they saw that the rights and 
duties of the four castes and four stages of human 
life were not in anyway interfered with. Raghu is 
described as the Guru or the guide or controller of 
Varnas'rama— R.V. — V. — 19). Rama is described a# 
always ‘awake’ in his supervision of Varnas'rama 
— XIV — 67, 85). Atithi is the pro- 
tector of the Varnas and Asramas (R.V.-XVII-65J 
In Dushmanta's realm ever the worst member of d 
■caste does not stray from the prescribed path 
(A.S.-V-37). Dushmanta’s priest describes him as 
m foq i Wf tfsRIT— the protector of Varnas or duties and 
asramas or prescribed stages of life (A.S.*X-#)v , .z 
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Though women could speak freely with men, yet 
only the Brahmans, who acted as |Kanehukis or 
Chamberlains, Vidushakas who were also Brahmans, 
though of a low order (Brahma band hu-M. M.-IV-162, 
and V.V-II-2), and men noted for their good character 
and conduct (K.S.-VH-73) had access to the inner 
apartments of the palace. Kanchukis generally were 
enfeebled by old age and compelled by poverty to 
earn their livelihood by carrying the errands not 
only of kings but also of queens, which they did not 
like (Y.V.-1II-15). Dushmanta’s kanchuki is so old 
that he canno^ remember things and steadus him- 
self with a cane-stick (A.S.-V-104). The vision of 
Pururava’s kanchuki has been impaired by old age 
(V.Y. — V — 25). Kanchukis as distinguished from 
Yidushakas, who used Prakrit, were learned and 
conversed in Sanskrit. 

Even the gardener in the royal zenana was a 
female like Udyana-palika Madhukarikn (M.M.-V-l)' 
Female attendants like Nipunikft and VakuUvalik.» 
were very clever and witty, as the three plays of 
Kalidasa show. “The shrewdness of the heroine's 
confidantes never seems to fail them under the most 
trying circumstances ; while their sly jokes and 
innuendoes, their love of fun, their girlish sympathy 
with the progress of the love-affair, their warm affec- 
tion for their friend (or mistress) heighten the interest 
of the plot and contribute not a little to vary its 
monotony”, 1 Nipunika is versed in music (V.V.-II-3), 
Parabhritika, Madhukarika and Medhavini, female 


{. M. W, . 
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attendants, are asked to help Dushmanta In paintirig 
the portrait of SakuntaU (A.S— VI-19 and 46). A 
female warder like Sunandl was acquainted with the 
deeds and genealogies of kings and was eloquent like a 
male (R.V. -VI-20). Sunanda indulges in a harmless jest 
with the Princess Indumati (R.V.-VI-82). Even in 
female apartments kings were shown their way by 
servants; for example, Pururavft asks his Vidushaka 
to show him the way to the roof of the palace of gems 
WtyftH nfilfWVWrt *n*f*S. (V.V. — III-22). Dushmanta 
asks the female warder Vetravati (lit. cane-holdress) 
to show him the way to the sacred-fire-chamber (A.S.- 
Act V-31). So Jayaseni shows Agnimitra the way to 
the room where the chief queen is bed-ridden with 
her bruised foot (M.M.— IV-33). At night the king was 
escorted in the zenana by female attendants who 
almost surrounded him with lamps in their hands (V.V.- 
Act III- 1 5). It cannot belaid that the king wasignot 
ant of the route. Either the pomp and circumstance of 
royalty demanded that the king should always be 
preceded by a servant or this was a salutary precaution 
against the attack of a hidden foe. This is supported by 
the statement of the kanchuki (A.S — VI-37) to Dush- 
manta that the pleasure-grounds have been thoroughly- 
examined 1 rro^R^RT ) i 

On the occasion of an interview with the King, 
a present had to be given. Sugriva, Vibhishana and 
others give Rama presents, when they come to 
AyodhyA during the As'vamedha ceremony (R.Y.— 
XY-58), Queens also received such presents. Samahitika 
presents Vijapnra (limes or pomegranates) to Dhirini 
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(M.M.-III-4) and the Vidushaka pretends that he was 
bitten by a viper when be wa9 gathering flowers for 
the chief qaeen (M.M.-IV-46). 

Vidushakas, who were the constant companions of 
kings, were the butts of the pranks of maid-servants 
for their ugliness and want of commonsense and were 
sometimes beaten by them, after they had caught 
hold of the tufts of hair on their heads (A.S.-Act V.-22). 
The blunders of Pururavas Vidushaka only serve ‘to 
augment his difficulties and occasion many an 
awkward dilemma’. The Vidushaka of Agnimitra is 
the cleverest of all the members of his class. The 
jests of these court-fools, though generally stale and 
about sweetmeat — even the rising moon was a modaka 
to them (V.V.-III-26) — and other presents (V.V .-11-24, 
164, 166 and 111-50, 123), were sometimes witty. 
Sikharini, rasa la, syrup, s'arkara and parpati (V.V .-II- 
24 and HI-50) were the different kinds of sweetmeat 
in those days. Dushmanta’s Vidvffehaka does not like 
roasted meat (STOtMRKl — A.S.-II — 1.) A few witticisms 
of these court-jesters are given below — When Aus'inari, 
the queen of Pururava, solemnly gives permission to 
her husband to marry his sweetheart, the Vidushaka 
says (aside) that when a victim escapes from one 
whose hands are mutilated, the latter may well 
say— “Go ; this act will increase my religious merit.” 
(V.V.-I11-96). When Dushmanta tells his Vidushaka 
that be has become enamoured of a girl of the 
hermitage, the latter remarks that as a man satiated 
with sweet delicacies (dates) longs for add tamarind 
m a variety, so the king now longs for a rustic 
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maiden, though he has several beautiful queens at 
his palace (A.S. — 11-50). Vidusbakas acted as their 
master’s private secretaries and were always faith* 
ful to them, as female attendants like Kipuniki and 
Vakulivaliki were their mistresses’ confidantes. They 
were not educated. Gautama confesses his ignorance. 
He tells Iriivati that if he were versed in Politics, he 
would not condescend to become the King’s jester 
{M.M.-IV-184). The Vidushaka of PururavA. does not 
aspire even after the joys of Paradise, because the 
people there having nothing to eat and drink simply 
look at things with fixed eyes like fishes (V.Y.TIl-123). 
Here is a reference to the belief that gods do neither 
wink nor shut their eyes. Vidusbakas and Kanchukis f 
who were Brahmans, were given presents on the 
occasion of religious ceremonies, for example, 
Aus'inari’s Priyaprasadana Vrata (V.Y.-III-87 and 89). 

Vaitilikas (bards and fypralds), who were generally 
boys, sang the eulogies of kings and princes in the 
morning to wake them up and incidentally to remind 
them of their duties (R.V.-V-66 to 74), encouraged 
them when they were down-hearted (A.S.-V-8 to 10) 
and reminded of their duties at prescribed times 
{M.M -11-46 ; V V.-II-13). Their Sanskrit verses, moet 
of which breathe the spirit of true poetry, indicate 
their learning and culture. Generally two were present t 
one chanted his verses after the other. It appears that 
Vaitilikas, Kanchukis and even charioteers w e*» 
versed in Sanskrit. The functions of Sutas (R.V.-V-65) 
and of Band is (R.V.-IX— 71 and XVII— 15) seen to be 
similar to those of Vaitilikas. What Vaitilikas do ou 
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the occasion of the investiture of Ay us (V.V.-V-133 
and 134) is done by Bandis during the inauguration of 
Atithi (R.V..XVII-15). 

A good King had to be a hard worker. — WWT 
firrmt 35 w>miw»i- (A.S.-V-6). Even sorrow or distraction 
would not prevent a ruler like Dushmanta from attend- 
ing to the work of administration (A.S.-YI-38). His 
day was divided into eight parts, each of which was 
equal to 3% dandas or Vs prahara or 1 Vi hours. He 
stopped work in the sixth part of the day, i..e, if the 
day began at 6 A.M., he would rest from 1-30 P.M, to- 
3 P.M. (V.V.-II-13). Dushmanta has to adjudge a 
complicated case of succession, even when he is over- 
whelmed with sorrow for his unwitting rejection of 
S'akuntala (A.S.-VI-157). Ministers sent despatches to 
the King even when he was in the Zenana (A.S.-VI-154.) 

The administration of the Police Department was 
not at all satisfactory. As spon as the alleged offender 
was arrested, he was thrashed * by policemen, by 
means of which they tried to extort confession. They 
were as impatient as their successors to establish the- 
guilt of the accused and had to be kept in check by 
their superior officer. The Superintendent of Police 
asks one of the constables not to interrupt the fisher- 
man accused of stealing Dusbmanta’s ring, but to 
allow him to proceed slowly (A.S,-Prelude to Act YI-6), 
Even when he was acquitted by the King, who tried 
criminal cases as well, and ordered by him to be re- 
warded, he had to give one-half of his reward to' 
all the policemen for wine (A.S.-Prelude to Act VI-37) 
The King's brother-in-law ( mm ) was generally the 
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Superintendent of Police (Ibid). But sometimes the 
Kings brother-in-law, when he was really competent, 
was appointed to even higher posts. Virasena, 
Agnimitra’s brother-in-law, is appointed to be the 
general of the forces, which are to operate against 
the King of Vidarbha whom he is able to conquer 
(M.V -1-44). Yajnasena, the King of Vidarbha, refers 
to the appointment of his brother-in-law as the Prime- 
Minister (M.V — -1-43). As at present, the guilt of a 
thief was established when he was detected with the 
stolen property : so the Vidushaka tells Pururavft when 
Urvas'i’s letter falls into Aus'inari's hands (Y.V.-II- 
161). When part of a thing was proved in a court of 
justice to belong to person, the thief was made to 
restore the whole to the owner. So Pururava asks the 
swans who seems to have stolen Urvasl’s gait to 
restore Urvas'i (V.V. — 1V-51). Robbery was uncom- 
mon in those dajs. Only the name awai or robbery 
exists in Dili pa’s time (R.V. — I — 27) and even the 
Wind does not dare stretch his hand to rob anything 
(VI — 75). Merchants travel at ease over mountains, 
forests and rivers in the time of Atithi (R.V.-XVII-64)* 
Fahien, the Chinese Traveller, bears testimony to the 
absence of robbery in the Gupta Empire. When robbery 
was proved, the criminal was impaled (A.S. Prelude 
to Act VI — 3o). A highway robbery is referred to ia 
Milavikagnimitram in which the robbers wear disguises 
of peacock-feathers. Probably they are aborigines. 
For fear*of robbers merchants travelled in caravans 
escorted by soldiers at least from Vidarbha to 
Vidisa. (M.M. — V — 90). 
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Underground cells were used both as treasuries afid 
prisons ; and prisoners were fettered (M. M. — IV — 20 
and 22 ). Treasure-chest 9 were sealed with shellac 
(M.M. — V — 1 ). Similar seals and seal-dies are being 
■exhibited in a showcase in the Sarnath Museum. 

Silence was enjoined as now by pressing a finger 1 
on one’s lips, as Nandi does in the arbour of Suva’s 
yoga meditation. (K. S — III — 41), Children prostrated 
themselves at the feet of their parents before setting 
out on a journey (R.V. — X.-4 and 7). Friends 
greeted each other by touching hands. So do 
Chitraratha and Pururava (V. V.-I — 72). The host 
accompanied his guest for three days during the 
latter's return-journey. The King of Vidarbha returns 
home after staying with Aja for three nights 
(R..V.-VII- 33 ). So does Janaka with Dasaratha 
after Rama's marriage (R.V. — XI — 57). Kings and 
victors were welcomed on t^eir return to the capital 
with ornamental gates, cleansed streets, music 
and fried paddy (RV.— XIV— 10; XV-38). When 
Dilipa returns home with his Queen after spend- 
ing some time in Vas'lshtha's hermitage, the capital 
is adorned with raised flags ( ) and he is 
.greeted by the citizens with an address or song 
of welcome ( 4$ ifirilripupp — R. V.— II— 74). Ott 
auspicious occasions, (for example when Raghu Sets 
out on his memorable expedition — R. V. — IV— 27) 
fried paddy was showered on the head by elderly 
’Women. Prisoners were released and capital sentences 
(emitted on the accession of a king and on the birtk 
*of his son (R.V.-1II-20 ; XV 1 1-19). Even beasts of 
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burden were unyoked, the milking of cows was 
stopped sod parrots were released on such occasions 
(B.V.-XVII-19 & 20). 

Kings were noted for their regular performance of 
religious rites (V.V.-I-9 and A S.-II 1 and 103), They 
generally abdicated their thrones in their old age and 
Retired to the forest and lived like ascetics and died by 
starvation or drowning (R.V -XI 1-20). Those who 
like Raghu died in the course of yoga meditation, 
were not cremated (R.V .-VI 11-25). Water was poured 
on the ashes after cremation (K.S.-1Y-37). Kumud- 
vati, wife of Kus'a, burns herself on the funeral pyre 
on the demise of her husband (R.Y.-XVII-G). That 
the rite of the Sati or a woman’s burning herself on 
the funeral pyre of her dead husband was a custom 
in the Poet’s time is evident from the verse Slfasn"* 
(K. S.-IV-33, see p. 223', where he says 
through Rati smw tfasFWl s[fo, i.e., women usually 
follow their husbands, ft appears that the Poet did 
not approve of the practice, for he says (R.V.-VIII-72) 
that Aja abstains from burning himself on the funeral 
pyre of his beloved wife for fear of the stigma that 
even a learned man like him has been capable of 
committing suicide. Again in stanza 85 of the same 
canto we find the Poet suggesting through Vaslshtha’a 
disciple to Aja that dying along with one’s consort) 
does not ensure their reunion in the next world, for 
departed souls take different paths according to 
their deeds. 

ideal kingship with its various virtues — truthful- 
ness, generosity, impartial administration of justice* 
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piety, valour &c — is feelingly described by the Poet 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th verses of the first canto of 
Raghuvamsa (See p. 101). Dilipa is ready to be- 
•come the victim of a lion for the protection of the 
cow entrusted to him. All the kings specially Raghu, 
Aja, Rama and Atithi are famous for their filial 
devotion. The Poet warns princes against moral 
degradation through Agnivarna, whose premature 
death is brought about by his excessive sensual indul- 
gence (R. V. — XIX) Here may be a reference to the 
moral deterioration of some of the scions of the Gupta 
Dynasty, which later on led to its decline. The 
sincere awe which kingship evoked is well described 
in the soliloquies of Ganadiisa and Haradatta, when 
they approach Agnimitra for exhibiting their skill as 
teachers of singing and dancing. GanadAsa says — 

wft ’. uut ft — 

si *61 «r «T muft qroum i 

^iwwimiwu srasuu st srara ?tqgr ueRansuttvon: 

(M. M.— I— 68) 

(How mysterious is Royalty. 1 This King is not a 
stranger to me ; he has also a charming personality. 
Still I am approaching him nervously. As the ocean 
changes from moment to moment, so the King 
appears to be new, whenever I see him). 

It is just possible that Kalidasa has been describing 
through Ganadasa bis own attitude towards Chandra- 
gupta 11. 

There was no child-marriage. Sakuntala, Indo- 
matiand Malavik& choose kings as their husbands, 
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■when they have reached their age of discretion. 
There was no Parda system. Yet the veil was used by 
brides (M. M.— V— 144- and R. V.— XIII-8), and when 
women appeared in public — S'akuntala wears a veil 
(A.S. — V-45) when she presents herself at her husband’s 
court. But matrons like Sudakshina did not cover 
their heads (R.V.-I-42). Natural modesty would 
prevent even a married woman, who was the mother 
of a child, from going with her husband to her seniors, 
who were worthy of reverence. Dushmianta persuades 
S'akuntala with difficulty to accompany him to 
Milricha and Aditi (A. S.— VII-41.) Since the rites of 
hospitality were considered sacred, women appeared 
before strangers — as S'akuntala, Priyamvadii and 
Anasuya do before Dushmanta— if they happened to be 
guests (A. S. — I). From the study of the works of 
the Poet it appears that the Zenana-system of later 
times was unknown in the time of Kalidasa. 

Men allowed their hair'to grow long like women 
(R. V. — IX — 51 ; XIX — 31). Every boy had a tuft of 
long hair on his head. A prince would wear five 
s'ikhiis or side-locks (R. V.-XI — 1). Men wore ftrc&OT 
(pagri or head-covering — R. V. — VIII-12). 

Both men and women were fond of ornaments. 
The Yaksha in the Meghaduta wears golden bracelets 
(1*2) ; So do Agnimitra, Kusa, Agni^arna and Dush- 
manta (M. M— 11-35 ; R. V.— XVI-73, XIX— 14 ; A. S. 
— YI-31). Aja has earrings (R.V.-V — 65). Pururav4 
wears necklaces — V. V. — III— 48). So does 

Kusa (R. V — X VI-68). Atithi on the occasion of his 
installation wears round his brow a pearl-wreath in 
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which rabies ( <WKf»wfa ) ,are set (R. V.— XVII 1-22). 
D ushmanta’s ring has a gem inserted in it and his 
name engraved on it (A. S.— Preludeto Act VI— I and 
VI — 72 and 78.) Princes wore brilliant golden rings 
(R.V* — VI — 18). Princes and Princesses wore armlets 
( R.V.— VII— 50 ; XVI-56). The former had 
gold rings and crowns studded with glowing gems— 
fefte R.V.— VI— 18 and 19). 

Females were fond of gold girdles strung with 
thread, in which sometimes gems were inserted (M. 
M.— Ill— 160; K.S.— I— 38, VII— 61 ; R. V.— XVI 
— 65). They had also pearl-girdles, pearl-neck- 
laces j and pearl (or jewel)-earrings (R.S. — Rains — 
19 ; K. S.-1-12 ; R.V.— XVI-67, XIX-45). Urvas'i 
has an ekavali or a string or pearls (V.V. — I - 81 ). 
She also wears a sapphere set in pearls. (V.V .-1 11-37) 
Ladies wore on their hair etc a net work of pearls — 
(R.V.-IX — 14 ; M.D. — 11-35. Dharini has a ring, the 
jewel of which radiates ligfft (M. e M —I - II). Women 
wore nupuras or foot-ornaments, which produced a. 
melodious sound (M. M, — ill — 10 and 11; R.V. — 
XVI-56 ; V. V.-I1I-108) The Yaksha’s wife makes her 
peacock dance in the afternoon by tinkling her brace- 
lets musically. Children are still lulled to sleep in a 
Bengali household by such a device (M. D.-1I — 18). 
Even trees are made to bestow ornaments and 
silk cloths on S'akuntala (A. S. — IV — 71). A kind of 
earring was called dantapara (K. S. — VII — 23). Poets 
fancied good pearls to exist iu the two temporal bones 
(kumbhas) of elephants as they imagined the bright 
streak on the hood of a serpent to be its jewel (K.S.— 
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— 1-6). There were spurious jewels with counterfeit 
colours which could be detected by jewellers (V.V.-II- 
173). Precious minerals were cut and polished after 
they had been dug out of quarries (R. V. — III — 18). 
Females sometimes wore ornaments of flowers and 
sprays of trees (M. M. — III-125 and R. S. — Spring — 
5 &c). The pictures of some of the ornaments are to 
be found in the Prablsi (Sravana, 1334, pp. 551, 553 
and 556). 

The elaborate toilet of the bride is described in 
the seventh canto of Kumrirasambhavam and of a 
married woman in the Fourth Ac* of Abhijnana- 
S'akuntalam. 

Both men and women were fond of flowers. 
Women inserted kururavas in their top-knots, kundas 
in their braids and kadambas where the hair was 
parted and wore s'irishas in their ears and used the 
pollen of the lodhra flower (probably also ketaki 
pollen, R.V.-XIII-16) as po^vder and also for removing 
oil from the body (iVt.D. — II-2 ; K.S. — VII-9). Flower- 
garlands were much appreciated (R.S — Winter-15; 
Dewy Season-5 ; K.S. — VII-57 etc). 

Hair combed into a single braid was the 

sign of mourning of the Yaksha's wife (M.D. — II — 31), 
of S akuntal* (A.S. — VII — 116 and 117) etc.. When 
husbands were away, women tied their hair into a 
single braid (R.V. — XIV— 12). The wet hair of both 
men and women was dried and rendered fragrant 
with the heat of burning incense (generally black 
aguru — R.S. — Winter-5; Dewy season — 5,12; K.S.-VII- 
14; M.D.-1-33, R.V. — XVII — 22). They rendered their 
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cloths fragrant likewise (R.S. — Spring-13). Wax and 
gorochona were used by females as complexion-balms 
(K.S. — VI 1-17, 18). Face-powder is also referred 

to in Raghuvams am (1X-45). They painted their feet 
and lips (M.M.-III-30) with alaktaka or lsksha-rasa or 
liquid lac (R.S.-Summer-s; K.S.-VII-19, 58) and their 
eyes with collyrium by means of a s'alakii (a small 
brush — M.D.-II-34; K.S.-VII-59). After alaktaka had 
been applied, it was dried by means of blowing air on 
it with the mouth (M.M.-1 11-93). The foreheads of 
ladieswere beautified with black spots (faSRis— M.M.-III 
•30) and their cheeks were ornamented with beautiful 
figures — ibid). Men also used complexion-balm 

(ati'TTn R.V.-V-65). Barberry ( Ol* ) was 

used also as a complexion-balm (R.S.-IIemanta — 5) 
Ladies dyed the ends of their hair with a dark-blue 
dye (ibid- 15). The blue (lye of the hair is also referred 
to in the fifth verse of the Ritusamhiira (Spring). 
Women dyed their lips red with alaktaka(\I.M. -111-30) 
They used mirrors in their toilet (R.S.-\Vinter-I3; KS- 
VII -22) in which they were helped by female servants 
or companions (K.S.-VII-5S:. Children's feet were dyed 
with alaktaka (R.V.-XV11I-41). Both men and women 
besmeared their body with sandalpaste (It.S.-Summer- 
6; R.V-XIX-45 etc) and painted beautiful figures on 
their hands and bodies with it, which was some- 
times mixed with musk and sometimes with gorochana 
(a bile-like thing found in the cow’s head) on a sandal- 
paste ground (K.S.-VIII-lSj R.V-I1I — 55»XVI-67,XVII- 
24). Females beautified their body and hair with saffron 
(R.S-Winter-2* R.V.-IV-54, XVI-66,XlX-25). They 
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wore rustling silk-cloths made fragrant with the 
sandalwood perfume and tinged with saffron (R.S* 
Spring-4; R V.-XIX — 41). Ladies tinged their clothes 
red with kusuma flowers (R.S. — Spring- 4 ), Atithi 
wears during his investiture and Uma on the occasion 
of her marriage silk-cloths with the figures of swans 
(K.S.-V -67 j R.V. — XVI 1-25). Silk-cloths were some 
times so fine that they were easily moved by one’s 
breath (R.V.-XVI-42). The uttariya (scarf) of ladies 
was sometimes interwoven with jewels (R.V.-XVI-42). 
Cloths for bathing were generally coarser and less 
costly than TOM or silk or woollen cloths (M.M.-V- 
102). Nuns tike Kauslki wore two (dyed) or 

cloths, one of which served the purpose of an 
uttariya or a scarf (M.M-V- 98 ). Ladies wore beautiful 
waistcoats or and dyed silk-cloths 

R.S.-Dewy Season-S). S akuntala wears one 
made of bark (A.S.-1-45 and 46 ), In addition to these 
females most probably wore a scarf (uttariya) : 
S akuntala during her separation from her husband 
wears two pieces of cloth (A.S.-VI 1-117). 

There were portrait-galleries in which females took 
considerable interest. Besides singing and dancing — 
Malavikfi is expert in these — ladies knew to play on 
the flute ( ita ) and lute («ft<m), the latter being placed 
on their chests (li.V, — XIX — 35 ). Hamsapadikii sings 
a soul-enthralling song like Malavika, though the 
latter does so in the accompaniment of her clever 
dancing ( A.-S. — V — 17 and M.M, — II — 13). In the 
Meghaduta the wife of the Yaksha is a skilful musi* 
cian, the lute being her favourite instrument. She 
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composes songs in which her husband’s name is 
cleverly introduced. Moreover, she is a skilful painter 
( M.D. — 1 1 - 24 , 25 ). Painting was an accomplishment 
possessed by both men and women alike. Dushmanta 
is a skilful painter (A.S. — VI). Agnimitra, Pururavas 
and the Yaksha seem to have been versed in this art. 
Even some of the female attendants of Dushmanta’s 
household are clever painters. They say that they 
have been sent by Mitriivasu (the King's brother-in- 
law) to the royal pleasure-garden for painting (A.S. — 
VI — 19 — see also p. 45G). Ladies like M.'davika and 
Iravati (M. M. — 1-32) had singing and dancing 
masters, who like Ganadasa and Ilaradatta taught 
their pupils both the theory t^TT^’) and practice (snftu ) 
( M. M. — 1.-74). In addition to the music of the lute 
and flute, that of the mridanga, muraja or pakhwiij 
was much appreciated (R. V. — XVI — ]3, 14 ; M. P — 
II — 1). Music, singing and dancing were esteemed by 
all sections of the society. ' t 

Plays were enacted before the courts of kings on 
the occasions of marriages, spring-festivals, &c. by 
expert actors and actresses (K. S. — VII — 91 ; M.M. — 
Prelude). Females acted the parts of women in 
dramas, as Urvasl does that of Lakshmi and Menaki 
that of Varuni in the drama called Lakshmi-Svayam- 
vara (V.V. — III — 6). The Nati (female dancer and 
actor) is mentioned in the Prelude to Abhijn.\na- 
Sakuntalam. Dramatic exhibitions including singing 
and dancing are said to be esteemed even by gods 
(M. M. — 1-28). So long as the learned are not pleased, 
actors should not think that they have acted their 
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parts well (A.S. —Prelude). 

Educated men and women spoke Sanskrit The 
king and ministers, the hermit, the general, the 
kanchuki, the herald, the charioteer, the stage- 
manager or sutradhara, the actors (nata and pari- 
piirs'vika) and dancing-masters like Ganadasa and 
Ilaradatta used Sanskrit, Sometimes a disciple who 
had not made much progress in his studies would 
converse in Prakrit like thv second disciple of Bharata 
A. S. — Prelude to Act III). On the other hand the 
Vidushaka, the gate-keeper, the King’s brother in-law, 
who is the chief police-officer, the constable, the fisher- 
man, the child and women generally spoke Prakrit. 
But the boy A'yus converses in Sanskrit, Those who 
used Prakrit could, however, understand Sanskrit 
talking. Priyamvada can get even a Sanskrit s'loka 
by heart (A. S. — 1V-50). 

Females like Kaus'iki were highly educated and 
spoke Sanskrit. The Vidushaka gives her the epithet 
Pandita (M. M.-V— *1S), She is not only a learned 
but also a tactful lady. Her advice is sought even 
by the king and his chief queen. She is a good critic 
of singing and dancing. She remarks that the science 
or theory of singing, dancing and acting depends 
mainly on its application or practice ( srafrnriR* ft 
(M. M. — I. — 99). She says regarding M&la- 
vika’s dancing that her gestures and postures are 
highly expressive, that the movements of her feet are 
harmonious and that the sentiment she wants to 
convey engrosses her completely (M. M. — 11-23). She 
is also acquainted with the art of medicine. When 
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the Vidushaka pretends that he has been bitten by a 
viper, she says that cure can be effected by the cut- 
ting-off of the part bitten, its cauterisation or its 
bleeding (M. M, — IV — 49 ; see also R. V. — 1-28). Her 
theory of education should be borne in mind by all 
teachers — 

firer f^n 

an? *7 fosrcPFflt 

gft a it— M M.-M12. 

(There are some teachers, who though highly 
learned themselves are incapable of imparting their 
knowledge to their pupils. There are others again, 
who (though not very learned) are highly efficient in 
communicating their learning to their pupils. But 
he who possesses great learning and capacity for 
instruction is to be placed in the forefront of teachers). 

The inmates of the royal, zenana were not allowed 
to idle their time away. They li'ad to learn various 
arts for which experts were brought from other states. 
Two such girls whose forte is music are sent to Agni- 
mitra as presents hy the defeated King of Vidarbha 
(M. M. — V — 48 and 59), Anasuyii is versed iu Itihiisa 
or the branch of learning dealing with the instructive 
stories of the past (A. S. — III— 27). Umii is properly 
educated, though the knowledge she acquired in her 
previous births has helped her a good deal in her 
present life (K.S. — 1-30). Sakuntala and Urvasl write 
love-letters (A. S. -1 1 1— 64 and V. V.-II-92.). 

Wives like the chief queens of Dushmanta and 
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Agnimitra reminded their husbands of their kingly 
duties (M. M. — 1V-73 and A. S.— VI-153). The advice 
of ladies was sought by the heads of families in 
household matters. Kanva consults Gautami regard- 
ing S akuntala’s conduct at her husband’s house (A. S. 
— IV-126) The wife was always consulted by the 
husband in the matter of their daughter’s marriage 
(K. S. — VT — 85). 

Marriages were celebrated on auspicious accasions 
when the planets and stars would be most favourable 
(K.S. — VII — 1). The day of 'marriage was fixed 
by the bridegroom’s guardians (K.S. — VI — 93). The 
marriage-procession was formed in the afternoon 
(K.S. — VII — 63), but the marriage was celebrated at 
night (K.S — VII — S5). The principal streets of a 
town were decorated with gilt or rainbow-coloured 
gates, wreaths of flowers and numerous flags which 
intercepted the rays of the sun (R.V. — VII— 4). 
Flowers were showered ,on the bridegroom in the 
streets ankledeep (1C.S. — VII — 55). Fried paddy was 
thrown on the bridegroom by ladies (K.S. — VII — 69). 
Marriage was celebrated as at present in the bride’s 
house, which was attended by the parties of both the 
bridegroom and the bride (K.S — VII — 53). The 
bridegroom’s party made the first proposal (K.S, — I 
— 52 — and VI— 1). Ladies like Arundhati were 
regarded as experts in marriage-negotiations — 
snqpfcTfoir srtftoiT snrc*rai (Generally in such 

matters matrons show great cleverness — K.S. — VI 
—32). 

Though there was no objection to having more 
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wives than one, yet the bride and her relations 
always desired that she alone should enjoy the love of 
her husband, Arundhati consoles Menaki, who has 
been anticipating with sorrow her separation from 
her beloved daughter on the occasion of her marriage 
with Siva, by saying that her daughter will marry 
Siva who is or one who has not given his 

love to any other woman (K.S, — VI — 92), When Uma 
on the eve of her marriage prostrates herself before 
the citizens' chaste wives, who are her seniors, they 
pronounce on her the blessing that she will obtain the 
or the undivided love of her husband (K.S. 
—VII— 27 and 28). 

On the day of her marriage thm, who wears a silk 
cloth and holds the durvfi grass and an arrow in her 
hand, is bathed on a piece of stone in a four-cornered 
room (made with four plantain-trees in Bengal — K.S.- 
VII — 6, 7 etc.). She is helped in her toilet by women 
whose husbands and sons a‘re alive ( 7 ). After her 
bath the bride wears a new white cloth and takes a 
mirror (in Bengal the collyrium-holder) in her hand. 
The auspicious thread is tied round the lower part of 
her left hand, and her elaborate toilet is then finished 
(K.S. — VII — 13 to 26). Fire kindled with clarified 
butter, s'ami leaves etc, has always been the witness 
of a Hindu marriage (K.S. — VII — 83, R.V. — VII — 20). 
round which the married pair move thrice (K.S. — VII 
— 80). The Dhruva star or the Pole-star — in Bengal 
this is still the practice — is looked at by the bride- 
groom and the bride (K.S. — VII — 85). The married 
pair are blessed with wet sundried rice W3J* WfRl — in 
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Bengal with paddy and durva grass — (K.S. — VII 

— 88 ). 

When girls reached marriageable age, their freedom 
of movement was reasonably curtailed. When 
S'akunlala leaves for Hastinapura, her playmates 
Anasuya and Priyamvada are not allowed to accom- 
pany her beyond a certain distance (A.S. — IV — 130) # 
The matrons of a town or village took considerable 
interest in every marriage-celebration (K,S. — VII — 2), 
Presents were given to the bridegroom by the guardian 
of the bride according to his capacity (K.S. — VII — 72; 
R.V.-VII-32). The portraits of brides were utilised 
in marriage-negotiations by female messengers (Duti 
or Ghataki) — R V. — XVIII — 53. The bride’s guardian 
received the bridegroom with due pomp, when the 
latter arrived at the outskirts of the to\vn(K S. — VII 
—52; R.V.— V— 61). 

The stems of As'oka and other trees were 
surrounded with raised earth — M.M — V — 1) 

in order to prevent water from tlowing out. This 
careful tending of plants was called their SRnFRfefe 
(ibid). As'oka trees (specially the red variety) were 
touched with the left foot by beautiful women dressed 
in their best in order that they might blossom. This 
was the dohada (a ceremony for making trees bear 
flower and fruit) of the trees (M.M. — III — 125; M.D. 
— II — 17). As oka was prized by women probably for 
its efficacy in female diseases and also because it was 
supposed, as its name implies, to remove all sorrow. 
This is also referred to in the expression 
wmwfawfi in the Meghadutam (II— 17) and in 
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Raghtivams'am (VIII — 62 and 63). The Vakula tree 
was supposed to flower, when women spat wine on it 
(R.V. — IX — 30; M.D. — II — 17). The mango-tree was 
playfully married by women with various creepers 
e.g„ Priyangu (R.V. — VIII — 61), Madhavi (A.S.— 
IV — 106; M.M. — IV — 138), Navamalika (A.S.-I — 55) 
&c. Trees and flowers were the special objects of the 
affection of the women of the Poet’s time. The attach- 
ment of Uma, S akuntala and Sita to plants is most 
ardent. The wife of the Yaksha has adopted a young 
Mandara tree as her son (M.D. — II — 14.). There 

were pleasure-gardens in suburbs (R. V. — XIV — 30). 

Like the marriage-ceremony in Kumara- 
sambhava royal installation is described in detail in 
Raghuvams'a (XVII — 8 to 17). A new pavilion (fatlR) 
supported on four pillars with a raised tapis ( ^ ) is 
erected by artisans. Trumpets are blown. Brahmans 
headed by the family-priest pour with appropriate 
mantras (holy texts) sacred ..water on the head of the 
prince who is seated on the vedi’and whose praises 
are sung by panegyrists. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony he gives large sums of money to the priests 
who bless him. Prisoners are released, capital punish- 
ment remitted, beasts of burden unyoked and cows 
are not milked. The Princce is dressed by his valets 
after he has taken his seat on an ivory stool. His fore- 
head is painted with a tilaka-mark (R.V. -XVI 1 1-44). 
After his hair has been dried with the heat of incense 
and he has put on beautiful and precious ornaments, 
he goes to the court and takes his seat on the throne 
of his ancestors, when the white umbrella is raised 
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over his head. Prayers are offered at all the temples 
of the capital for the prosperity and happiness of the 
new king. 

Respect for seniors and kind treatment of servants 
were always enjoined, as by Kanva to S'akuntala (A. 
S. — IV — 126). Women were as curious as they are at 
present. They left even their toilet incomplete to see 
marriage-processions (K.S. — VII — 56 etc., and R.V. — 
VII — 5 etc.,). Preceptors were implicitly obeyed. 
S'ftrngarava, Slradvata and Kautsa are noted for their 
obedience to their gurus. Hospitality was regarded 
as an important virtue (A.S. — I — T4 and 78). Charity 
to Brahmans was practised on an extensive scale by 
kings. Raghu’s charity to Kautsa and also on the 
occasion of his Vis'vajit sacrifice has become proverbial. 
Presents were freely given when a child was born 
(R.V. — III — 16) or when a good news, for example, of 
a victory was communicated (VI. M. — V — ]33and 134). 
The story of Raghu, Va«itantu and Kautsa in the 
fifth canto of the Ra'ghuvams’am is instructive. It may 
be the description of an ideal condition of things. 
Still the high standard presented gives some clue to the 
actual state of affairs. Kautsa wants to pay some fees 
for his tution to his prceptor Vara'antu, who replies 
that his pupil’s obedient service has been to him more 
than substantial fees. But on Kautsa ’s insistence, the 
preceptor becomes irritated and says that fourteen 
crores of gold coins are his fees for his teaching him 
fourteen branches of learning. Kautsa now comes to 
Raghu, who has been rendered penniless by his 
excessive charities on the occasion of his Vis’vajit 
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sacrifice and .who after making enquiries about the 
well-being of the hermitage, asks Kautsa if he can be 
of any service to him. When Kautsa being urged names 
the enormous sum, Raghu does not want to send him 
away empty-handed, but manages to obtain enough 
money from Kuvera which he proffers to Kautsa who, 
however, takes only the amount of his preceptor's fees. 
The hospitality, reverence for learning and for 
Brahmans (specially hermits) and extensive charity of 
Raghu and the unflinching devotion to and profound 
regard for his preceptor and want of greed of Kautsa 
have been inculcated effectively by this story. But in 
order to remove the want of a Brahman, Raghu is on 
the point of extorting the necessary amount from the 
god of riches. Here may be a reference to the exaction 
of money by Gupta kings from rich men similar to 
the forced loans or benevolences to which English 
kings from Henry III to Charles II downwards 
resorted to recuperate their poffers. 

Many foreign nations were krtown- the Persians 
the Huns, the Kambhojas and the Chinese. The Huns 
were the White Huns. Their white skin is referred to 
in Raghuvams am (see p.110), where the Poet describes 
the war of the rose and lily on the cheeks of their 
women. Ams'uka or silk was imported from China 
(K.S. — VII — 3 and A.S. — 1-132). Spices like cloves were 
imported from Spice Islands (R,V. — VI — 57). Good 
horses were brought from Kambhoja and Persia (mng- 
) and were given salt to lick in the morning (R.V. 
—TV — 70 and V — 73). Even now horses are given salt 
for licking. Greek (probably both Greek and Persian) 
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women acted as the king’s body-guard. They were 
expert in handling bows and arrows and wore flower- 
garlands (A.S. — II-l ; V.V.— V — 13). Trade, commerce 
and agriculture were encouraged and mines, elephant- 
forests and arable lands and bridges were regarded 
as important sources of royal wealth (R.V. — XVI— 2; 
XVII — 66). Kalidasa blames Das aratha, because he 
wants to kill a wild elephant (R.V. — IX — 74, also 
V— 50). One-sixth of the produce was paid to the 
king as revenue (R.V. — II — 66, XVII — 65 and A.S. — 
V — 6 ). Even hermits had to throw one-sixth of 
unchha paddy on the banks of rivers as the king’s dues 
(R.V — V — 8). It appears that both inland and mari- 
time trade contributed to the wealth and prosperity 
of the Gupta Empire. Caravans with articles of 
trade proceeded regularly from Berar to Bhilsa (M. 
M. — V — 83). Maritime trade is referred to in 

— a very rich merchant named Dhana- 
vriddhi who died childless (A.S. — VI — 157). The Poet 
probably refers to river-trade in R.V. — XVII — 64. He 
also mentions the profusion of commodities in the 
markets of Ayodhya (R.V. — XIV — 30 and XVI — 41). 

Figure-making like painting (see p. 436) was not 
neglected. Rama caused a golden image of Sita to 
be made and placed always before him (R.V. — XV— 
61). Children were fond of the moving clay-figures 
of peacocks (A.S. — VII — 64 and 98). Boys and girls 
played with kandukas or balls which were thrown 
upwards (R.V.— XVI-S3). and dolls (K.S. — 1-29) and 
toy-lotuses (M.D.— II-2 ; R.V.-VI— 13 ; K.S.— VI- 
84). Both men and women were fond of swings. 
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<R.V.— IX— 46 ; XIX — 4 ; M.M.—III-19). There were 
other mechanical devices like the revolving artificial 
fountain ( Wlfawstfi k ) flinging out continually 
sprays of water (M.M. — 11-46). Houses of rich men 
were furnished with machines throwing out cool 
water-sprays ( ) — R.V —XVI— 

49. Rooms were cooled by means of artificial springs 
— faftrct (R.S.— Summer— 2). There is a 

reference to — a similar device — in Megha- 

dutam (1-62). There were painted wooden statues of 
females on columns (R.V. — XVI — 17). The chariot and 
palanquin as conveyances were esteemed by the 
royalty Jigrraifq (R.V.—' VI-10) and 

(R.V. — XIV-13). But humbler mortals travelled on 
foot, as S'akuntala and her companions do, when she 
goes to meet her husband. “The ch'.mara or chowrie, 
the white bushy tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a 
gold or ornamented shaft, rose from between the 

ears of the horses the bnnner or banneret with 

the device of the chief rose at the back of the car ; 
sometimes several little triangular flags were mounted 
on its sides 1 (V — V.-I, beginning).” Versified 

eulogies were embroidered in various attractive 
colours on cloths 1A.S. — VII — 12). The curtain or 
tirashkarini was used as a protection from public 
gaze (K.S. — I — 14) and was also hung in front of the 
nepathya or green-room (M.M.— U-7). Dasaratha 
spends several nights in new and beautiful tents (R. 
V. — XI-93). So does also Riima on his return home 
after exile (R.V. — XI 11-79). Precious minerals were 
i. H. H.~witaon. 
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pierced with the vajra, probably a diamond-needle 
<R*V, — I-4)i and were cut and polished (R.V, — III- 18). 
Manahsiia or red arsenic was dug out of rocks by 
means of a stone-cutting instrument called tanka (R. 
V* — XII-80). The birch-bark served the purpose of 
paper (K.S. — 1-7 and and V.V. — 11-95). Horses and 
camels were used as beasts of burden (R.V. — V.-32). 
Exhausted horses were cooled by bathing their backs 
with water (A,S. — 1-36). Jingling bells were attached 
to the necks of bulls and elephants (K.S. — VII-49 and 
R.V. — VII-4I). The quality of gold was determined 
by testing it on a touchstone (R.Y. — XVII-46) and 
also in fire (R.V. — 1-10). There were boxes (q^qt) 
for storing ornaments (M.M. — IV — 107and V — 133 # 
Umbrellas were common (A.S. — V-7)* The white 
umbrella was an emblem of royalty (R.V, — III-70). 
Spotless mirrors were available (A.S. — VII-162). 
Mirrors with gold frames were used in palaces (R.V. 
— XV 111-26). A fruit called kataka (nirmali)was used 
for cleansing mudd£ water — 

qq: — 11—20). A kind of hard plaster, 

called qafOT was used as a cement (V.V. — III — II4). 
Cane-seats were provided for respected persons (K.S. 
— VI-50). Scats were also made of ivory. (R.V. — 
XVII-21). Disciples carried the seats (a tigers skin 
or a black buck's skin) of their preceptors (V.V. — III 
— beginning). Good as anas (seats) of deerskin were 
available in the North-Western Provinces (R.V. — lY-~ 
65). Marble seats V.V.—II-49). were 

used in hot weather. Frying pans were used in 
preparing eatables in the market — M.M.— 
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11-56). Boats plied conti-nually on the Ganges and 
the Sarayu (R.V. — XVI-34, 57, 59), the latter at least 
having a flight of stone or brick-built steps (R.V* — 
XVI-56). Every throne had a foot-stool (<TFpft5) near 
it (K.S. III-ll), which was sometimes made of gold 
(R.V. — XVIII — 4l). A raised dais (3T3P0 with a flight 
of steps and with seats on it and covered with 
beautifully-coloured carpets was erected on 

the occasion of Svayamvaras (R.V. — VI-3 and 4). 

Paddy* was transplanted in Lower Bengal, 1 which 
was intersected by numerous rivers (R.V. — IV-36) 
and was ull of c ane-plants and palm-trees. Betel- 
plants grew abundantly on the sea coast. Wine was 
made from cocoanut-palms. Sandalwood and cardam- 
om were to the found in Southern India and pearls 
in the Palk Strait. There were expert divers (R.V. — 
XVI — 75). Flowers and birds were plentiful in the 
the region of the Vindhyas. Hamsas, they said, 
could easily separate milk fsom water with which it 
was mixed (A.S. — VI-219). Saflron, akshota and 
grapes were available in the Northern Punjab (R.V. — 
IV-65, 67, 69) and musk could be had from muskdeer 
on the Himalayas (K.S. — 1-54 ; R.V. — IV-74). Sandal 
trees were supposed to be infested with serpents, 
specially during heat (R.V. — IV-48 ; X — 42, XI — 64, 
XII — 32 ; A.S. — VII-74 . Elephants were available 
in the forests of Assam (R.V. — IV. — 83). Figures were 

1. It should be remembered that the transplantation of 
paddy is not peculiar to Bengal, This has a*so been a long-stand- 
ing practice in the United Provinces with regard to certain 
varieties of paddy. 
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painted on elephant9 (M.D. — I--I9). Tamed elephants 
were bathed regularly (R.V. — I.-71). The elephant 
was regarded as an important source of royal revenue 
(R.V. — XVI-2, 66). Megasthenes also says ‘‘Elephants 
are caught in great numbers by the Indians and are 
trained for war and are of great moment in turning 
the scale of victory”. 1 Kalidasa frequently refers to 
the fragrant temporal juice (nf ) of the animal (R.V.— 
XVII-70 ; V.V. — IV-37 and 38). So says also Megas- 
thenes, '‘(Spring) is the season when the male 
(elephant) is in heat and becomes ferocious. At this 
time he discharges a fatty substance through an 
orifice near the temples. It is also the season for 
females, when the corresponding passage opens.” 2 
The fondness of our Poet for elephants is evident from 
numerous references to this animal in his works. The 
wild elephant sometimes caused much mischief (A.S. 
— 1-125 and 127). He mentions also the Ulkamukhi 
S'rigiila, corresponding according to the compiler of 
Vis'vakosha to the ’Bengali Khyanks'iySli (Vulpes 
Bengalensis) which sends out flashes of light when it 
grinds with its teeth crabs and shells (R.V. — XVI-12). 
The Poet frequently refers to oshadhi or herbs emit- 
ting rays of phosphorescent light and dispelling the 
darkness of the night (K.S.-I.-2, 10 ; R.V. — IV-75). 

Love of nature and lower animals — mountains, 
rivers, lakes, tanks full of lotuses and lilies, mango* 
blossoms, numerous flowers, creepers and birds 
(specially peacocks) pervaded all sections of thesociety. 

1 . M. A. I.— p. 3a 

a. Ibid— p. 92. 
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Bren kanchukis, vidushakas and female attendants 
could appreciate Nature’s beauty (A.S.— IV and 
Prelude to Act VI ; and M.M. — III). Vegetable and 
animal life was regarded as sacred in the hermitage 
(R.V. — V — 6 , 7 and A.S). Sakuntala, Uma and the 
wife of Yaksha tend plants as if they are their chil- 
dren (A.S.— IV ; K.S. — V-I 4 ; M D.— 11-14). Similar 
is the treatment accorded by Sakuntala and Uma to 
deer (ibid). Almost divine honour was bestowed on 
the cow (see the story of Nandini R.V. — I and II). 

They believed in the existence of evil spirits 
which, Dushmanta’s Kanchuki feared, persecuted the 
king’s jester in the garret (A.S. — VI — 203). The 
throbbing of the right eye was regarded as ominous 
and that of the left as auspicious by females, while 
the shaking of the right hand foreboded good to males 
(M.M.— V— 33; V.V.— III— 34 ; A.S.— I— 37, V.-40, 
VII— 49 ; R.V.— XIV— 49, R.V— XII— 90). Magical 
charms like rings and arfnlets t were regarded as a 
protection against evil influence (A.S. — VII — 104). 
Pururava pretends that he has been searching mOTS 
(charm-paper — V.V. — II — 162). People had much 
faith in astrological predictions. Malavika's identity 
is not disclosed, because a certain saintly astrologer 
has predicted that in order to be wedded to a worthy 
bridegroom she has to serve as a maidservant for a 
year (M.M. — V — 106). A particular kind of ring was 
used as a cure for snake-bite (M.M.— I— 10). Sacrificial 
water was regarded as efficacious in the cure 

of ailments (A.S. — III — 171). Medicines cannot be 
properly administered unless the disease has been 
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accurately diagnosed — Sanskritieed Prakrit — fasti 
TOTOt : uftq g RffT (A.S. — III — 17). Medi- 

cines were not given gratis to the poor by doctors 
(M.M. — -II — 42), Doctors enjoined fixed times for 
taking meals (M.M. — II — 47). The powdered roots of 
Uslira (a kind of grass) and lotus-plants were used for 
sunstroke (A.S. — III — 16 and 21). Solution of sugar- 
candy in water was supposed to remove the effects of 
intoxication (M.M. — III — 32). Red -sandal-paste was 
used for bruises (M.M — IV — 2S), Cold was regarded 
as efficacious in bruises— sffcrfjpn UHTOT (M.M. 

— IV — 74). Stimulants were administered in typhoid 
fever (R.V. — II — 48). Hermit3 used ingudi oil for 
curing sores— ^ (A.S— IV— 113). 

Aromatic and bitter ingredients were mixed with 
emetics to ward off the injurious effects of the latter 
(M.D. — 1 — 20 and Malliniitha’s commentary). The 
snake-bite treatment has already been referred to (see 
p. 438). The Yidushajca’s cbming to the king and chief 
queen with his finger tied with the sacred thread (M. 
M. — IV-43) shows that the tying of the part of the 
body above that bitten by a viper was known in those 
days. Dhruvasiddhi is a specialist in snake-bites (M. 
M. — 1V-50). There were special doctors for treating 
pregnant women and children (R.V. — III-12), Woman 
were fond of tasting baked day when they were with 
child (R.V. — III — 3). The desires of females during 
their pregnancy were scrupulously fulfilled (R.V.— 
Ill — 6 and 6). 

Royalty and aristocracy had pleasure-gardens and 

pleasure-tanks with flights of steps (R.V.— XVI-ls, 
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46) and samudra-grihas or artificial isles and also 
artificial hills made resonant by the cries of peacocks 
(R.V.— XlX-37, XVI-26 , M. D. — 11-16) and bowers 
of M&dhavi creepers, the floors of which were payed 
with bejewelled stoneslabs (A.S. — VI-5O). There 
were beautiful parks in a city like Ayodhya, 
which were the resorts of gallants (R.V. — XVI 
-19). Palaces had several stories, the uppermost of 
which was furnished with a pigeon-cote (A.S. — VI — 
203 ; M.D. — 1-39) and was used also as a watch-tower 
( )• King Pururava’s palace is several 
stories high, has steps decorated with crystals and 
jewels and is designated maniharma or jewel-house 
(V.V, — III-17). Houses were surrounded by compound- 
walls — R.V. — XVI — 11). Sometimes a canopy 

gave shade to the topmost roof (R.V. — XIX — 39). The 
mansions of the rich were lofty, had painted walls and 
were adorned with pictures and were variegated with 
jewels. Roofs were decotated with crystals which 
reflected the stars (M.D. — II — 1,5). Sometimes the 
pictures on the walls were of elephants which had 
entered lotus-beds and were presented with lotus-stalks 
by female elephants (R.V. — XVI — 16). Dancing 
peacocks with their expanded rainbow-coloured plumes 
on gilt and bejewelled perches (orarafc) placed on crystal 
plates, and speaking parrots were to be found in such 
houses (M.D. — II — 3, 18, 24 ; R.V— V— 74, XVI— 14). A 
tank with a set of green stone-steps, full of lotuses and 
swaus, adjoined usually the homestead of a wealthy 
man (M.D.— II— 15 ; K.S.— II— 233, 44, IV— 6 } R.V— I 
—43, IX — 37, XI— 12, XVI— 46 etc). The Vidushaka 
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of Agnimitra refers to a crystal or glass-pillar (yfifog 
behind which he hides himself (M.M. — IV — 137). 
There were dehalis M.D. — II — 26) or shelves 

beneath door-arches on which things were kept. The 
gateway or torana was variegated with the colours 
of the rainbow (M.D. — II — 14). 

Those who have seen the richly-carved gateways 
or toranas of the great stupa at Sanchi can easily 
realise the excellence which architecture could 
attain in 150 A.D., at least two centuries before the 
Golden Age of Indian History as Rai Bahadur Sahni 
characterises the Gupta Period. lie quotes Sir John 
Marshall’s remarks on this period. “The Gupta Age 
marked a re-awakening, a true ‘Renaissance* of the 
Indian intellect, and the new intellectualism was 
reflected in architecture and the formative arts as 
much as in other spheres of knowledge and thought. 
Indeed it is precisely in their intellectual qualities — in 
their logical thought and logical beauty — that the 
architecture and sculpture of the Gupta age stand 
pre-eminent in the history of Indian art, and that they 
remind us in many respects of the creations of Greece 
800 years earlier or of Italy a thousand years later.” 
The Rai-Bahadur adds, “The Gupta kings were all 
followers of Brahmanical Hindu faith and naturally 
their best efforts were directed towards the regenera- 
tion of the early Brahmanical institutions, such as the 
Asvamedha sacrifice, the revival of the Sanskrit 
language and .literature and the endowment of Brahma- 
nical religious establishments. Some of the most note- 
worthy foundations of this period are the brick-temples 
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at Bhitargaon and other places in the Cawnpore 
District, the Vaishnava pillar and a colossal statue of 
the Boar-incarnation at Eran, the Garuda standard 
erected by Skandagupta at Kahaon in the Gorakhpur 
District, the beautiful Gupta temple at Deogarh and 
the last not the least, the celebrated iron*pillar at Old 
Delhi, The Gupta kings were, howe ver, no narrow- 
minded sectarians. Samudragupta 1 , who took much 
delight in the society of learned men, showed favour 
to Vasubandhu, the famous Buddhist author, and we 
possess Fa-Hian's reliable testimony to show that 
during the Gupta rule the Buddhists enjoyed perfect 
freedom of worship and full liberty to endow their 
sacred places. The sculptures excavated at Sfirnath 
include at least three Buddha images which in the 
inscriptions engraved on them are des eribed as having 
been installed in the years 154 (473 A.L>.) and 157 
(A.D. 47(>j of the Gupta Era in the reigns of Kumflra- 
gupta (II ) and Budhagupta*’’ 2 

There are the remains of a* temple built in the 
Gupta Age on the hill at Sanchi* There must have 
been similar temples of Chandis'vara at Uj jay ini — the 
present temple being of a much later date, but built 
probably on the old foundation and of Skanda at 
Devagiri, described in the Meghaduta. Regarding the 
Sanchi temple Sir John Marshall says, “Another 
structure, which cannot fail to recall the classic temple 
of Greece, and particularly the Temple of Wingless 

1. He alio allowed tht Buddhists of Ceylon to found a 
monastery at Gayfi (See p,lOo). 

* 3* Guide to. the Buddhist Ruins of S&rnhtb (4th* ed)~ pp* to -it. 
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Victory on the Akropolis at Athens, is the little 
shrine a few paces to the east. It is a very unpreten- 
tious building, consisting of nothing more than a 
simple flat-roofed chamber with a pillared porch in 
front, but despite its modest size and despite the 
absence of that refinement and clear definition which 
are the key-notes of Athenian architecture, we cannot 
but perceive that it is permeated with essentially the 
the same elements of logical thought and logical 
beauty as the earlier architecture in the west. Tha 
inherent characteristics of Greek buildings are their 
architectural propriety, their symmetry and proportion, 
the appreciation which they show of plain surfaces 
and the restraint in their ornament: and here, in the 
heart of Central India, we are confronted by all these 
same characteristics in a Buddhist building of the 4th, 
century A.D., and we ask ourselves involuntarily — 
what is the meaning of this strange similarity, and 
did India borrow these ideas from Greece? The 
answer to these qnestions is that in the age of the 
Gupta kings to which this temple belongs, Indian art 
was certainly borrowing some of its ideas and motives 
from the west; but it is not to such borrowings or to 
any superficial imitation that classical traits in this 
building are due. The cause lies deeper and is to be 
sought in the fact that the Gupta age was the age erf 
India's ‘Renaissance’ : it was the period when the 
thought and genius of the people awakened to new 
powers and when there was an outburst of mental 
- activity which has never since been repeated. India 
at this time was under-going just the same experience 
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that Greece had undergone eight centuries earlier and 
Italy underwent a thousand years later; and it is 
in no way remarkable therefore that her art like her 
thought found expression in the same intellectuality, 
in the same purposefulness and in the same logical 
definition as the arts of Greece and Italy. This little 
shrine, in fact, reflects in its every stone the mentality 
and temperament of the people and of the epoch which 
produced it — an epoch which was essentially creative 
and not imitative ; and if we take the trouble to 
compare it with the gateways (ornamental toranas) for 

example we shall find in their different characters 

an eloquent index to the change which came over 
Indian culture during the first four centuries of the 
Christian era.” 1 

Mr. Havell is of opinion that there were two classes 
of medieval temples — sikhar or spire-crowned and flat- 
roofed. The former were the temples of Vishnu and 
the latter of slva. 2 

Painted rooms may have been referred to in ftfaKH 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta and also in Vatsabhatti’s 
fan JwwbwiIOI ( see p.p.40-4l). Mr. Havell writes— "Apart 
from temple architecture the art of the Gupta period 
is illustrated by some of the earlier halls and chapels 
of the splendid abbey of Ajanta, one of the great 
universities of the time. The fragments of the wonder- 
ful frescoes still remaining on the walls are not only 
masterpieces of painting, but, both in their vivid 
imagination and in their realistic portrayal of con- 

». The Monuments of Sftnchi dy Sir John Marshall p p. 33-J4. 

2. Aryan rule in India by E.B. Havell p. 183. 
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temporary life, they give a striking impression of the 
masterful creative impulses which were then stirring 
the mind of India. In this respect they fully confirm 
the evidence of contemporary Sanskrit literature and 
Fa Hian’s graphic description of Indian life. 

“The most beautiful, the most impressive work is 

said to be the magnificent fresco from Ajanti of 

the glorified Buddha returning with his beggar's bowl 
to his wife and child after his ‘illumination’. It has 
been described as perhaps the noblest existing example 
of the art of the Gupta period, the classic age of all 

Indian culture The art of the East and the West 

represents life from two wholly different points of 
view, for while the artist of the west is an objective 

realist, the Eastern artist is a subjective idealist 

The vital characteristic of pure art is the expression 

of thought and not merely the expression of form 

‘It is difficult’ says Havell to argue with those who 
are so steeped in western academic prejudices as to 
treat all Hindu art'as puerile and detestable, because 
it has chosen the most simple and obvious forms of 
symbolism, such as a third eye to denote spiritual 
consciousness — or multiplicity of arms to denote the 
universal attributes of divinity.” 1 

“As records of the religious thought of the (Gupta) 
period they show clearly that the Buddha then, and 
probably long before that time, was not only recognized 
by Brahman theology as one of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, but actually worshipped as such by the 

i. The key to Indian art by N. H.— The Calcutta Statesman of 
July 1 7, i9*7. 
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Buddhists themselves, though their iconic symbolism 
and terminology were adapted to their own physical 
tenets. In the noble fresco at (Ajanta) of the marriage 
of Prince Siddhartha, which decorates the front of the 
shrine in the first monastic hall — one of a series which 
are within or very near to the Gupta period — the 
Bodhisattva is represented holding Vishnu’s blue 
lotus-flower, and the two divine lovers, Siva and 
Parvati, watch the ceremony with benevolent interest 
from the heights of mount Kaihlsa. Maluyiina Buddhism 
is here shown to be one of the sectarian phases of 
the great Yaishnava movement of which all the Gupta 
Emperors from Chandragupta to B.iBditya were the 
zealous patrons. The Saiva sculptures ot Elephanta, 
which belong to the same artistic school, though 
perhaps of a somewhat later period, reveal another 
sectarian phase of the same movement.” 1 2 Hero the 
marriage ofSlva and P.trvati resemnlcs that of \ ishnu 
and Lakshmi, and the head of Vishnu in the T rimurti 
sculpture that of the Bodhisattva in the Ajautt frescoes 
‘‘Thus,” continues Mr. Havell, “the sculptors and pain- 
ters. of the Gupta age have left to posterity a record of 

the synthesis of Indian thought The psychology 

of Indian history can never be understood by treating 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism as water-tight 

compartments, wholly independent of eachothir 

nor is it possible in this way to understand the 
tolerance shown by one sect towards another.” 3 

Royal installation (R.Y. — XVII), marriage (K.S. 

1. HaveiTi Aryan Rule in India jvp. 483—84* 

2. Ibid— p.p.— 184—85. 
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— -VII), and other ceremonies were celebrated with 
proper religious rites. They were performed at times 
fixed with great care. The disciple of Kanva watches 
the last hours of the night for the auspicious juncture 
(A.S. — IV — 32). Sacrifices like the As vamecllia were 
performed with due pomp. Animal sacrifices were 
revived with the accession of the Guptas to 
imperial sovereignty (R.V. — XVI — 30). Kalidasa makes 
Dilipa celebrate ninetynine As'vamedhas, Raghu 
Vis'vajit and Das'aratha, R^maand Atithi As'vamedha 
sacrifices. In several inscriptions Samudragupta is 
lauded for his reviving the As vamedha sacrifice. One 
of the gold medals struck by Samudragupta to 
celebrate the event with a representation of the horse 
and the sacrificial altar is in the British Museum ; and 
the carved stone-horse with the name of the king 
engraved on its neck in the Lucknow Museum is 
believed to be the memorial of the sacrifice. Sacrifices 
were offered on the bank^ of rivers (R.Y. — XVI — 21,35) 
The central part of*the altar was narrower than 
the two ends. ( K S. — [ — 39). 

Pilgrimage was encouraged. During Kanva’s 
absence on a pilgrimage for averting an evil which 
might befall S'akuntalA, Dushmanta married her. 
Brahmans and specially ascetics were highly respected, 
and religious austerities ineluding those enjoined by 
Yoga Phiosophy greatly esteemed. S'udras were not 
however allowed to practise the religious rites and aus- 
terities of the Brahmans (R.Y.— -XY — 51 ). Even kings 
retired to the forest in their old age and devoted them?* 
selves to religious contemplation The sYaddha of a 
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Kshatriya was performed on the expiry of ten days 
after his death (R.V. — VIII — 73). It was a high praise 
for a king like Dushmanta according to S'Arngarava 
and the priest that he made every varna or caste 
conform to its prescribed duties and every individual 
observe the rules of the four A dramas, Brahmacharyya 
Gar hasty a, V&naprastha and Bhaikshya in the four 
periods of his life (A.S. — V — 37,42). S'ita after her 
banishment asks Lakshmana to tell Rama that the 
duty of a king as prescribed by Manu is to regulate 
the four varnas and four dramas (R.V. — XIV — 67). 
So R&machandra after banishing S'ita devotes the 
whole of his attention to the supervision of Yarn israma 
(R.V.— XIV— 85). 

From the works of Kilidasa it appears that beauty 
pleasure and conformity to Brahmanical rites and 
customs were regarded as the highest ends of human 
existence in his age. Though self-control was exhorted, 
it was not practised by the majority and was confined 
to the hermitage. Dushmanta, the ideal monarch, is 
carried away by the impulse of the moment and wants 
to make S'akuntaU his wife, though her guardian is 
absent and though he has many queens. But con- 
formity to the externals of religion and social decorum 
—his regarding S akuntala as another’s wife-prevents 
him from accepting her as a queen, when she presents 
herself before him at Hastin&pura, though he is 
ravished by her beauty. 

Things which contribute to the pleasures of the 
senses and articles of luxury were abundant in this 
*ge — good roads and bridges, comfortable and beauti- 
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ful lofty lime-washed houses with charming female 
figures on columns, coutrivances for cooling rooms 
with cold sprays in summer, chairs with cane-seatS, 
gilt mirrors, fine clothes, and ornaments made of gold 
and jewels, umbrellas, swings, gardens adorned with 
various flowers, tanks full of lotuses, music, painting 
dramatic representation, sandal-paste, musk and other 
incenses, horses,elepbants and chariots as conveyances, 
toothsome delicacies and other luxuries of townlife. 
Drinking of wine was not discouraged. Even a queen 
like Irfivati would intoxicate herself with wine. Sexual 
morality among townsmen was not of a high order. 
The Poet introduces sensual imagery even when it is 
not at all necessary, ( e.g . R.V. — XI — 52). Wanton 
women were not rare. Girls roamed at night in search 
of lovers, as male gallants did for their sweet-hearts. 
The Poet refers to the employment of prostitutes as 
dancers in the temple of Mahaku la in his Meghaduta 
and in the palace of Dilipa on the birth of his son in the 
Raghuvams'am, Though much of the sensuality of some 
passages of Kfdidasa’s works may be attributed to the 
literary convention of the age which required polished 
writers to follow the Kamasl'istra of Vatsdyana in their 
portraiture of the sensuous aspects of Man and Nature, 
yet it appears that inspite of strict injunctions regard- 
ing chastity and of the warnings of the evil conse- 
quences of sensual indulgence (R.V. — XVIII — 14, XIX 
— 48 and 49) sensuality was not much discouraged in 
the society of the rich and fashionable. 

Diplomacy including the employment of spies or in 
short the art of politics is described in detail in the 
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seventeenth canto of the Raghuvamslam. Conclusion 
of peace with the enemy, bribing them, sowing 
dissension among them, and waging war with them 
were the four politic means of the sovereign. 

Refinement of manners was an important character- 
istic of this age and was noticeable specially in the 
king. Agnimitra, Dushrnanta and Pururavas do not 
lose their temper even under great provocation. 

The bustle of townlife in the long run palled on a 
noble and sensitive mind and made it long for the 
peace end happiness of the hermitage. It is we believe 
not Slrngarava but the Poet who speaks through him 
when he says to his friend S'f.radvata— ’SFfcr 
g tOTP U f fcc q g fw (A.S.— V— 37) (This populous town 
Hastinipura and this palace of Dushrnanta appear to 
me to be a house surrounded by fire). 

Though immersed in worldly pleasures and over- 
whelmed by the temptations of the senses and listening 
to the cuckoo’s counsel — ?r Spftfir (Bnjoy 

yourself, for youth once gone shall not return — (R.V. — 
IX — 47), the soul did not die, — it was alive and 
realised at lucid intervals the harmfulness of the fond- 
ness for the chase, gambling, wine-drinking and sexual 
indulgence (R.V. — IX — 7 ) and became awake to its 
noble calling, vis., living the life of the spirit— the 
highest end of human life. This is the lesson taught in 
the Kumarasambhavam by S'iva’s not l>eing attainable 
by the charms of Um&, and by sensual allurements as 
symbolised by Kama, Rati and Vasauta, but by Um«s 
austerities. This moral is also inculcated by the 
retirement of the sovereigns of the Raghu Dynasty 
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from the world and their living the life of ascetics in 
in their old age, and by Kanva’s suggesting to 
SakuntaU that she and her husband should come back 
to the hermitage in their old age, for the attainment of 
salvation (A S. — 1 V-141) and even by Pururava’s decision 
to live the life of a hermit, if Urvas'i has to go back to 
Paradise (V.V.— V— 102). 

Kkldasa, the champion of Brahmanism, does not 
mention explicitly either Buddha or his religion in his 
works. We know, however, that Buddhism, though in 
in a state of decline in his time, was still not a negligible 
factor. Mr. Cowell in his introduction to his Buddha- 
charita says, “We can prove that Kdidasa was not 
insensible to Buddhist influences, for in the twelfth 
lx)ok of the Raghuvams’a ( S'loka 21 }, we have a 
remarkable trace of Buddhism in the description of 
Rama’s journey in the forest — 4 He every now and then 
fell asleep on S'iMs lap, resting under a tree whose 
shadow was motionless* through his divine powex\ 
This well-known miracle of Buddha’s childhood does 
not occur in As'vaghosha, but it is given in the Lalita- 
Vistara 'Ch. XI)” The verse referred to is — 

gtarar fafcr ftfafiprwwrac. i 

( 4*tft wra 

foe SfcWS CT* *fsTCl W, 

<uf« ffo 

stu ) N. D. 

Though Kalidasa alludes to Mathura and Vrindavana 
and mentions the taking of the jewel by the King of 
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S'urasena from the head of Kaliyanfiga of the river 
Yamuna and even uses the name Krishna as a synonym 
of Vishnu and refers to the dancing peacocks near the 
hill Govardhana (R. V. — I — 49 to 51), yet he is silent 
about the legends of the amours of Krishna with which 
these are at present associated. This is significant. It 
may however be said that the Poet does not do so for 
avoiding anachronism. He has been dealing with the 
incidents of the Trett Yuga and not with those of the 
Dvapara Yuga in which Krishna flourished. Still if the 
places had become as famous as they were later on for 
their association with Krishna and R&dha and other 
Gopinis, means would not have been wanting to this 
master of the literary art for mentioning them. We 
know that the legend of the war between Krishna and 
Kamsa is very old (see p. 303;. The Poet himself refers 
in the song of the second herald to the story of Krishna's 
taking away his future wife Rukmini by force (M. M, — 
Act Y — 14). Further there is«a reference to Krishna in 
the line (M.D.— 1-15 

as the dark body of Vishnu or Krishna, who has put on 
the dress of a cowherd, looks bright and beautiful with 
the variegated peacock-feathers on his head, so the dark 
cloud looks when it is fringed with the magnificent 
colours of the rainbow). 

The amours of S Iva and Farv&ti described in the 
eighth canto of Kumurasambhavam imply on the one 
hand the interaction of Prakriti and Purusha 1 (K, S. — 


x* Of course this is not strictly the S&mkhya doctrine in which 
“Punisha 1 * means individual souls.* 
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It — 7 and 13) or Nature and the Universal Soul and on 
the other hand of Jivatmii and Paramatmi or the indivi- 
dual and Universal souls, which preluded the Rad ha* 
krlshna cult of a later age. 

Though Kalikadevi looking like a blue cloud and 
having human skulls as ornaments is mentioned as 
following the sixteen Matrikas in the marriage-proces- 
sion of S'iva (K.S. — VII — 39 ) and though the Poet's 
name signifies that he is 'a devoted servant of Kali/ 
yet the worship of the goddess is not referred to in his 
works. It appears that Kali-worship became popular in 
a later age, when the Tantras were composed. 

The gods generally worshipped were S'iva, Vishnu 
Brahma, Parvati, Lakshmi, Kartikeya, India, Yaruna, 
Sun and Moon. Pururavu, Apsaras and sages are sun- 
worshippers. (V.V.-I-l and IV-4-; K.S.-VIII-41). Pururava 
prays also to and his queen worships the Moon (V.V.— 
III — 27 and 84). Some of the gods like Siva, Parvati, 
Kartikeya and Kuvera *vere supposed to have their 
abodes on the Himalayas. Though respect was paid to 
all gods, yet there was one god, who was one’s Ishta- 
devata, the god most cherished, as Mahes vara or Siva 
was of our Poet. Learned men like him could realise 
that though different men worship different Ishtadevatis, 
all worship leads to the same goal. So though S'iva 
was the Poet’s Ishtadevat i, he was regarded as one of 
the three aspects of the Supreme Being and not superior 
to either Brahm\ or Vishnu — the three being really one. 
So there is intrinsic similarity between his hymns to 
S iva at the beginning of several of his works and in the 
sixth canto of Kumfirasambhava ( 15 to 24 ) and those 
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addressed to Brahma (K.S. — II — 4 to 15) and to Vishnu 
(K.V. — X — 15 to 32). Wo hymn to the Great God sur- 
passes in its religious ardour and elevation the invoc- 
ation of the lesser gods to Vishnu for the suppression 
of StAvana, the incarnation of the sin and misery of the 
world, of which we give only a few extracts, though 
the whole is worth study— 

ftra a*g fiwjfc i 

*wr fawn wcu «hn faaiwfa h 

• ft f • i ••* 

• •• • • • •** 

vcsm 5rar finfhpsr pipn i 

tmtn otto n 

... *•« • 

ajpimnitfwn: u?um: fa fa fc ra . 1 

fatrepaitar wjttffai $uiufa n 
uwn^ftraf^RiTsrt w q jwfiiawwn ng. i 
nfas?*' sftatmrotwgr: «fara& « 

• •a • * • 0 + • 

i3$frar rtufa itafcfiu fama: i 
?aftvrr uTfafcarnt fjnfa nfonfa t n 

... ♦ _ ^ .v. 

^KW15HM4MEW4 *f H BPlwl 
eteigss <$apt ii 

nfawa njajifhn an ant i 
igfti a pwrai a? at gnpwfinwwt a 

(R.V.— X— 16, 20, 24, 26, 27, 30*2), 
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< w ffwri ft* wtim. *n«R ; 

'swtw'i *t*r. <n$ *fm **m ; 

faf®, «»Kf* "wt *tsw» 
fared CSf^l *ft Wft l 

• M t •• • *• 

^fft, ^wt's wt*, 
fas** §**, «u^ '•t^H *rmfa , 
v$* f’t* **w* *W*f CSfat*, 
<gfa « <rt«rsi^4 *if ^wtfa i 


^touhtc*, «m» «nra csFtfs, 
fatte , *fa *fti ’iwi, 
cutw fa**rc, *t*fa^» 

C 5 ? *tW 0*fafa 'S* VTFre 't'SW ? 

• 

Vs «rs <a*t* cwfo, 
fa* *r* *ft c*s* *iw *ft*fat*, 
nTsn ntca sifam 

'lOH fS* *S* 5*d CSfaf* i 

fwt-fa*t*-*fa <?ft 
C*t**S* fa* ftrs fadftt C5t*rtl, 
<®*<srfa *CT Wfa, 
<*t*'*f5 *lt* '$fa1 C*tHtfa f *tl t 


♦ *« 


*4 • 


»*• 
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*f¥HR-"lWtra 5f*<5 

»rr«(i <ssm ? 

c* *if«fb* w cutfe: qow wra, 

e? *<s «rcs wfa* ? 

f¥ ^tOf '«TOi f¥fl 'wt<2tT < 1T C$WS ? 

fa^r «tf trot* , 

*R* mV <M ?ffw SP*! 

C«TtC^ f V$ ^C3 >lT«R I 

*rf**1>^ ^i{. 

^ iftw, m awat* ; 

31 5PI ^53, 

osttts '8«i (7f ^f*fr® *ttra ?) — N. D. . 

(Hail they cried 

Threefold yet One, who first didst all things frame, 
Upholdest now and wilt at last destroy j 

••* ••• A »•♦ ••• 

• •• ••• ... ... All unknown, 

All-knowing ; womb of all things, sprung from none; 
Supreme. Thou know'st no ruler ; one yet manifold t 
• •• ••• ••* ... 

... ... ... Unborn, yet taking flesh ; 

Not seeking triumph, thou dost smite thy foes; 
Thou sleep’st, yet watchest ever : who can tell 
Thy being’s truth ? 

*•» • • . • 

... ... ... The ways of Bliss, 

Diversely shown and taught, all lead to Thee, 
As Ganga’s parted streams seek ocean’s breast. 
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Who fix their hearts on Thee, and trust to thee, 
All working, free from Inst,— these find in Thee 
That happy way which none need travel more* 

Yet as Ocean far 

Outshines the gems he hides as o’er his rays 
The sun shines glorious, so Thy greatness, Lord, 
Transcends our halting praise | Nor want hast thou 
Nor aught allures thee. Birth thou tafst and Toil, 
That through the worlds salvation may be wrought J 
Here cease we from ,Thy praise, exhausted weak ; • 
Thou artexhaustless, boundless spreads Thy might |) 

— P.D.L.J. . 



Conclusion. 


"Where find a Soul that does not thrill 
In Kalida'sa’s verse to meet 
The smooth , inevitable lines 
Like blossoms lusters, honey -sweet?"' 


Two things are necessary for the production of a 
genuine artistic masterpiece — genius and favourable 
surroundings, the absence of either of which proves a 
serious handicap. The age of Pericles in Athens, that 
of Augustus in Italy, that of Elizabeth in England 
and that of the Guptas in Northern India, were be- 
yond doubt congenial environments, on account of 
the accession of wealth, of glory incident to territorial 
or colonial expansion and < famous victories, of 
preparedness of material (in the present case of 
language), of readiness of patronage and above all, of 
a new relish for life. In India as in England, there 
was an additional and a potent factor in the shape of 
religion. The relentless persecution of the Protestants 
by Mary in England, and the suppression of several 
important sacrifices like As'vamedha by the Buddhist 
sovereigns in India, though not capable of destroying 
either Protestantism or Brahmanism, were yet effective 
In checking their zealous manifestation. With the 
death of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth in 


i T. K R— p. XVII. see also p 36. 
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ngland and with the ascendancy of the Gtipta 
Emperors and their subjection of non-Hmda 
potentates in Northern India, the new Protestantism 
in one case and the new Brahmanism in the other 
permeated more or less all the strata of society, and 
writers rose as champions of the creed which had 
obtained a fresh lease of vigorous life. Kalidasa's 
works bear indubitable testimony to the fact that 
they were composed during the ascendancy of 
Varnas'ramadharma and of its royal patrons, and at 
a time when Sciences and Arts, Philosophy and 
Literature had attained a high degree of development 
and when the people wanted to make the most of 
their material resources. 

We have so long proceeded on the assumption that 
Kalidasa was born about 385 A.D., that he in 

accordance with the poetic convention of his time 
composed the lyric Ritusamhara in the region of the 
Vindhyas 1 , when he was, say, eighteen years old, that 

I. Malwa, Kashmir and Bengal have been contending with one 
another for the honour of being regarded as the birth-place of 
K&lid&sa. Recentiy Professor L. D. Kalla of St, Stephen's College, 
Delhi, has fixed upon M&y&gram in Kashmir as the place of 
his birth. His inference is based chiefly on— (i) The Pratyabhijn&na 
Philosophy of Kashmir, which he finds in almost all the works of the 
Poet. The Professor even believes that Abhijn&na-S akuntalam is an 
allegory of this system of Philosophy. Dushmanta according to him 
is Siva (God) and S akuntaiA his SJakti (Energy). The individual 
soul or jiva, within which Siva limits himself, forgets temporarily 
hi* s'akti and cannot recognise her without the aid of some potent 
means. So Duhsmanta forgets Sakuntalh fox the time being, and 
rtCQ lleata her by means of the signet-ring and becomes reunited 
(a> fgfty CfW fe f W& l . V— Il-sl-ia connexioa 
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he presented himself at the court of Chandrgupta II 
surnamed Vikramaditya (380—415) about 405, when 
he was in his twentieth year, that he remained on the 
best of terms with him till the end of his reign and 
that he finished under his auspices his Mftlavikagni- 
mitram, began his epic Kumarasambhavam, and his 
drama Vikramorvasl, both of which show the un- 
restrained love and ardour of a youthful temperament 
in the closing years of his reign. Kumarasambhavam 
or the epic dealing with the birth of the Kum.tra or 
the Kartikeya, the god of war and the ally of 
Mahendra, refers to the birth of Chandragupta II’s son 
Kumaragupta I ( 415 — 455 ) who was styled Mahendrfi- 
ditya. Chandragupta II is introduced in the Raghu- 
vamsam in the persons of Raghu and the Emperor of 
Magadha, Kumaragupta in those of Aja, the king of 
Avanti and Kus a, and his son Skandagupta in that 
of Atithi. Vikramorvasl has two meanings — (l) the 
nymph Urvasl won from the demon Kesl by the 
vikrama or valour of the king Pururavas and (2) the 
love between the king Vikrama (abbreviation of Vikra- 


with the illusion created by Surabhi’s daughter to test Dilipa’i 
devotion refers according to the Professor to the K&shmiran legend 
of NUcumbha, a powerful and righteons Pis ftcha. (3) The Apsara- 
stirthft (A.S. — VII — 159), the Saptarshitirtha (K.S.— I— 16), the 
Br&hmam Saras (R.V. — XIII-60), the Somatirtha (A.S. — I— 74), 
the Vasishthhs'rama (R.V. — I and II) and several other sacred {daces 
have been identified by him as situated in K&shmir. Kas'yapa is aaid 
to be the founder of Kashmir and his A srama (A.S.— VII) naturally 
is located by the Professor in this province. 

It is just possible that the Poet become acquainted with those 
place* and even with the legend* and the philosophical doctrine 
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maditya) and the nymph Urvasl. The fifth act of 
Vikramorvasi which describes the inauguration of 
A yu§ as Yuvar&ja or heir-apparent distinctly refers 
to a similar ceremony, which must have been perform- 
ed during the latter part of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II. The first Vaitalika or herald says that 
Ayus who is called kumara or prince is the worthy 
son of Pururavas (Chandragupta II surnamed Vikra- 
maditya) noted for his vikrama or valour, as Puru- 
ravas is of Budha (Samudragupta ', and as Budha is 
of Chandra or Moon (Chandragupta I). Then Narada 
says that Pururava’s selection of his son as his heir- 
apparent reminds him of the investiture by Indra of 
Kumfira or Kartikeya as the general of the celestial 
army. Dr. Keith says that the introduction of A'yus 
has spoiled the beauty of the last act of Vikra- 
morvasi. 1 Kalidasa has done it deliberately to honour 
his patron Kumaragupta. Similarly the Poet 
describes in detail ^ the coronation of Skandagupta 
under the semblance of the installation of Atithi after 
his father Kumaragupta’s death (R.V.-XVII-8 to 37). 

in the course of his pilgrimage. His birthplace does not much 
matter, as the Professor says, “His (Kalidasa’s) literary career 

began and ended outside Kashmir K&lid&sa left his home in 

Kashmir for good by sheer necessity or spirit of enterprise and 
won bis fame outside Kashmir.” But we cannot agree with the 
Professor when he says that “all his (the Poet’s) learning was derived 
from Kashmir". Does the Professor want to suggest that one*e 
knowledge is solely or mainly derived from the books one reads 
•during one’s student-life ? (See also Chapter IV). 

t. "The incidentof the boy A'yus is forced and the ending of the 
•of the drama ineffective and flat”— S. D., p. 156. ' 
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That gratitude was one of the Poet's eminent 
characteristics is proved by his sincere affection, and 
regard for his patron Chandragupta II. Even after 
his death, the Poet bestows on him some of the finest 

verses ever composed by him — snft *K<H4: 

(see p. 85). The first epithet with which the 
Poet introduces his Imperial Patron is mum 
tRoihw’SHsrf’ — ‘the (great) Refuge of all seeking protec* 
tioa’. Wc see the poor and helpless Bard, who 
has written his Ritusamhura according to the conven- 
tion of the age, present himself as a suppliant at the 
brilliant court of Chandragupta at Ujjayini with ' 
verses made specially in his honour ; and we behold 
also the gracious Emperor receive with ardent 
cordiality and promise of life-long patronage the 
hitherto-neglected Poet, whose verses, composed 
fitter on under the auspices of him and his successors, 
would contribute more than their achievements 
recorded in brick and stone to their immortality. 

Kalidasa continued as a court-poet during the 
whole of the reign of Kumiragupta and finished 
Kum&rasambhavam up to its eightth canto, the remain- 
nag portion of Vikramorvas'i and his touching lyrie 
Meghadutam and began his celebrated epic, Raghu- 
vatnsam and his beat drama Abhijnana-S'akuntalam, 
both the works of his mature genius. 

Skandagupta (455—470) the conqueror of the 
Pushyamitras and the repelier of the Huns, who was 
also surnamed Vikramaditya and Kramaditya, 
accorded to the old Poet, whose fame had spread over 
the whole of his empire, the same respect and favour 
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aahed been done by his father and grandfather, the 
glory of whose courts had been enhanced by his 
genius. The Poet finished his Sakuntala, which was 
enacted before the court of the second Vikramaditya 
as; is borne out by the introduction of the famous play 
(see pp. 3 and 326). 

The Poet realised that with his advancing years 
bis powers were declining and so he finished his 
Raghuvams am and Kumarasambhavam in hot haste. 
The reason why he at first wrote only the first eight 
cantos of the latter and did not finish it, might be 
that he himself was disgusted with its prolixity or 
adverse criticism, or more probably because he wanted 
to begin his more important works. It is also probable 
that he employed for its completion on account of 
his illness, which terminated in his death, another 
poet who worked under his supervision. Though the 
last nine cantos of Kumarasambhava evince inferior 
workmanship, still they form an essential part of the 
epic poem, since tfiey deal with the birth of the 
Kumira and his succesful war with demon T&raka, 
the enemy of Indra, for which the war-god has been 
bom. The fact that Raghuvams am ends abruptly 
with the death of the licentious King Agnivarna of 
the Raghu line renders probable the supposition that 
the Poet had been overtaken by a fatal illness, before 
ha could finish his epic master-piece. He died about 
460 A.D. in his seventyfifth year, as there is no> 
reference in his works to any memorable event after 
that date. The desire most cherished by the great 
Poet in the last years of his life has been expressed 
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in the last verse of his Abhijnana— Sakuntalam — 

WWW (see p. 363). "Let kings strive for 

their subjects’ well-being, let the cultured be the 
patrons of learning, and let the Almighty Self-existent 
Siva by preventing my rebirth enable me to attain 
salvation.” It appears that the Poet now settled 
comfortably in life like Shakespeare after his return 
to Stratford simply desired that his works might be 
welcomed by the learned and that the Great God 
might help him in the attainment of emancipation — 
the highest end of human existence. But the conclud- 
ing lines of Vikramorvasli composed much earlier 
like the twentyninth verse of the sixth canto of 
Raghuvamsam refer to the inherent antagonism 
between learning and wealth and indicate that 
Kalidasa felt for sometime at least the keenness of 
poverty, though it might be the “source of human 
art and great inspirer of the poet’s song”.’ 

Mr. Ryder thus concludes his ( sketch of the Poet's 
character — "His nature was one of singular balance, 
equally at home in a splendid court and on a lonely 
mountain, with men of high and of low degree. Such 
men are never fully appreciated during life. They 
continue to grow after they are dead”. I. 2 

That his fame was firmly established by A.D. 473 
is proved by Vatsabhatti’s inscription of that date ; 
and that it began to grow with the passing of time 
is established by the Ayhole inscription of 634 A.D , 


I. E. Moore. 

a. T. K. R.— p. XIII. 
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by Banabhatta’s eulogy on him in his life of Harsha- 
vardhana (pp. 36 and 470 ) and by other testimonies. 

The different readings of several passages of his 
works and the different recensions of Meghadutam, 
Vikramorvasll and Abhijnana-S'akuntalam prove 
their revision by the Poet during his life-time and 
also their interpolation after his death. The four 
principal recensions (Bengali, Devanagri, Kashmiri 
and South Indian) of S akuntals. are due according to 
Dr. Keith to the great popularity of the play 1 . 

It is very difficult to determine from his works all 
the details of his life, but regarding some of them we 
are almost certain. That the centre of his activities 
was Ujjayini or some place near it, and that he was 
one of the ornaments of the court of Chandragupta 
II, surnamed Vikramiiditya, who established it 
at Ujjayini after his conquest of Malwi and SurAshtra* 
are evident from his Ritusamhf.ra, Meghaduta and 
other works. His work:* also establish the fact that 
he was well-versed* in the Ram.iyana, Mah&bharata. 
and Pur&nas and the extant Kavyas and Natakas, 
for example, those of As'vaghosha and Bhisa and in 
Grammars and treatises on Rhetoric and Prosody. 
He knew very well Vatsayana’s Kamasutras. It is 
difficult to say anything definitely about his moral 
character from the erotic passages in his works, be- 
cause we do not know to what extent they may be 
attributed to the rules laid down in this treatise and 
the poetic custom of his time. The remarks of Mr. 
Saintsbury on Shakespeare's character may be applied 

I. S. D.~p. 1-54. 
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to Kalidasa with some qualification, “The ugly and 
artistically unmanageable situation of the husband 
who trades in his wife’s honour simply does not occur 
in all the wide licence and variety of Shakespeare's 
forty plays. He is in his own sense liberal as the 
most easy-going demand, but he never mixes vice and 
virtue” 1 . 

Kalidasa’s knowledge of Indian Geography 
■displayed in the description of the Himalayas in iris 
Kumarasambhavam, of Central India and the Hima- 
layas in his Meghadutam, and of almost the whole of 
India in connexion with his narration of Rama’s 
return to his capital from Ceylon and of Raghu’s con- 
quests in his Raghuvamsam excites our admiration. It 
is probable that it was due to his extensive travels for 
his pilgrimage to sacred places in course of which 
he was able to observe accurately man and nature, 
and also to the accounts given to him by the soldiers, 
who accompanied Samudragupta, and Chandragupta 
II in their famous expeditions. He was familiar with 
the three capitals of the Gupta Emperors — Ujjayini, 
Saketa or Ayodhya and Kusumapura or Pataliputra 
situated on the junction of the Ganges and the boist- 
erous Sona (R. V. — VII — 36). He was well-acquaint- 
ed besides the towns of Maiwa such as VidisA, (Bhilsa) 
and Das'apura (Mandasor), with Prayaga(R.V.-XIII- 
B8), the capital of Anga (Bhagalpur — R.V, — VI — 27), 
Mahisbmati (Mandhats) on the Narmada (R.V. — VI 
— 43), S urasena or Mathura, Vrindavana (R.V.— VI 

i. Elizabethan Literature by Saintsbury, p. t trj. 
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—45 te 51), ihe capital of Kalinga (R.V. — V?— 53 to 
57). Uragapwra (the capital of the Pandyas — Trichmo- 
poly — Uraiyur — R-V. — VI— 59) and Gokarna 

(R.V. — VIII — 83) on the see near Goa celebrated for 
the temple of Mahes'vara. But he is mlent in his 
works about one of the most important and ancient 
cities of Northern India — namely Kas'i or Biirinasi. 
“At the beginning of the historical period, the 
kingdom of Kte'i lost its independence and was 
annexed by Kos'alft*’ 1 . ‘ ‘I ts capital later on became 
the scene of Buddha’s earliest public preaching and 
one of the most sacred spots in Buddhist chardi- 
hiatory ’’ 2 It has acquired the name of Varanasi 
because it stands on the junction of the Varnna and 
Asi with the Ganges. In the seventh century AJB. 
Sankarnch iryya made it the centre of S aiva religion. 
When H. Sang visited the place sometime after, he 
found here both Hinduism and Buddhism claiming a 
large number of adherent. Kalidasa’s silence regard- 
ing Benares is to fee ascribed to the same reason 
which led him to omit Sanchi, though he mentions 
Vidisl situated very close to it (See p. 159). He, 
however, mentions Queen Auslnari as KreirajaduhttA 
or the daughter of the king of K§s'i (V.V. — <11 — 2). 

The Poet’s extensive travels and h is life at the 
courts 5F emperors acquainted him with what would 
add to the comforts of life. The house of an aristocrat 
according to him should resemble in the main thoseat 
Alaka, the capital of the God of Wealth. It should, 
have several stories with mosaic floors, painted wails 

1 and a— E, H. I— p. 31 . 
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and a variegated torana or gateway. In rammer the 
rooms shouldbe cooled by artificial fountains and 
some of the rooms should be surrounded by water. A 
tank full of lotuses with stepsof coloured stone should 
adjoin it. In the compound of the house there should 
be a pleasure-hill surrounded by plantain-trees and an 
arbour certainingamong others the red As'oka, Vakula, 
Sahak&ra, Madhavi, Kuruvaka and other flower-plants. 
Tame dancing peacocks, speaking parrots, pictures, 
crystals hanging from the ceiling cloth, music and 
beautiful inmates should add to the amenities of the 
mansion (M.D. — II — 1 to 20, see also p.p. 460 — 1). 

It would be strange if a genius like Kalidasa would 
not assimilate during his prolonged residence at 
Ujjayini something of Astronomy and Astrology for 
which the city had been famous from the earliest times. 
He knew that Day and Night succeed each each other 
in accordance with ^the rotation of the Earth round its 
axis (passing through the poles') — Iitlusi-df-W 
. (K.S.— VII— 79); that the Moon 

when joined by the brilliant and beautiful star Chitr.t 
(Spica Virginia) on Chaitra Purnima at the end of the 
Winter and at the approach of Spring looks beautiful — 
ftwumM w (R.V.— I— 46); and that the 
heat of the Sun decreases when it proceeds south after 
the summer solstice (about the 22nd June) — 

tg fa s ra t (R.V. — IV — 49). Dakshin&yana or the 

Sun’s apparent progress towards the south is also 
referred to in R.V.-VIII-33. He knew that heat and con- 
sequently evaporation begin to increase, when the Sun 
proceeds north after the winter solstice (about the 22nd 
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December) — agr: HWW HU3T*. 

34(Rh-H. (R.V. — IV- 66) ; that the months of Cbaitsa 
aod Vaisakha < from the middle of March to that ©f 
May — Spring) being introduced by the ( apparent ) 
motion of the Sun, look beautiful — %HgufiWHPl. mfipA 
VTOBTO ayiWWTfiw (R.V. — XI — 7); that the brilliance 
of the Moon increases and that of the Sun decrease*; at 
the time of pSrvana (Opposition) at evening — 
emfoh wfafowwifiiw (R.V.— XI— 82); that the Sun 
proceeds south in the course of his residence in the signs 
of the zodiac corresponding to the rainy season, after 
the Summer Solstice — 

(R.V , — XII — 25) ; that the ice of the Himalayas 
thaws, when the Sun leaving the side of the Equator, 
which is marked by or associated with AgaStya 
(Canopus) — (R.V. — XVI — 44 — or from 
the point of the Ecliptic which is furthest south from 
the Equator)— proceeds northwards after the Winter 
Solstice ; that when the star Agastya (Canopus) rises 
(in Autumn, ou tlfb 17th or 18th of Bhidra), turbid 
water becomes clear— qftgfsnfcrbrWtgfc 
(R.V. -XIII — 36); that the king should set out on 
expeditions when the star Agastya rises (at the be- 
ginning of Autumn) and turbid water becomes clear— 

(R.V.— IV— 21) ; that the 
Moon looks beautiful, when it is near the star 
Vis'akha (of the 16th Lunar Asterism —in April and 
May — Spring — V.V. — I — 52) ; that the Moon looks 
exceedingly beautiful, when it is near the star Rohini 
(Aldebaran) — srfsRS 
(Sanskritised Prakrit— V.V. — III— 74); that on the 
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. expiry of the Parva or Amavasya the Moon comes 
away from the Sun, i.e., after Conjunction the Moon 
proceeds towards Opposition — WKnh ota 
(R.V.-— VII — 33); that the Eclipse of the Moon occurs 
only on Parva days (PurnimA— Fnll Moon — Opposition) 
— wrafa fovmrft >su *rRmfa (MM. — 

IV — 174); that (when the Sun is) below the horizon 
(vftaitffcb ; 'SSBarra), there is darkness, and above 
light— JWRnpsinrara^l sstarafo (R.V.— I— 68); 

that autumnal nights are brightened by the Polar Star 
(m) and the shining stars that follow it (R.Y. — XVII 
—35), that the Moon looks beautiful when conjoined 
with Budha (Mercury) and Brihaspati ( Jupiter— 
R.V. — XIII — 76); that the Punarvasus (two stars of the 
fifth or seventh Lunar Mansion) look very beautiful, 
to which the Poet compares Rama and Lakshmana (R.V. 
—XI — 36) ; and that the Sun appears to rest or be 
motionless for a while at midday (fdB&nblMWTfa'rfn* 

stfTfim sitaratfr— V.V.— II— 13). 

The Poet was also versed in ^Strotogy ('Rfefl 5trtf?W). 
He knew that when one sets out oifan expedition, one 
takes care to avoid the direction occupied by S'ukra 
(Venus) — because even a formidable monarch is likely 
to be worsted, if he does not do so — 3*: SRIo) 

(K.S. — III — 43); and that marriage-rites should begin 
on a day in the bright fortnight (lit., during the 
growth of the king of herbs) rendered auspicious by 
the presence of Ysmitra (from Greek diametron) — 
f50, fosft *jTfirag<nifwRn^ (K.S.— vil 
—1). There is Y&mitrabedha, when a papagraha or a 
wicked planet like Mars (tflp®), Saturn (wfa) etc,, is 
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at the seventh position from the sign of the sodiac 
occupied by the Moon at the time of marriage. 
Y&mitrabedha becomes auspicious for marriage in 
exceptional circumstances. The Poet was aware that 
the toilet of the bride should commence at the moment 
which is presided over by the star AnuradhS. (D. 
Scorpionie) and at which the Moon joins Uttarafalguni 



— VII — 6). ‘Maitra’ means Anuradha (the 17th Star 
in the Zodiac). It is so called because its presiding 
deity is Mitra or the Sun. Maitra muhurta is the 
third muhurta from the rise of the Sun ie., 96 minutes 
after sun-rise, a muhurta being a period of 48 minutes. 
He was not ignorant of the fact that the most auspi- 
cious moment of one’s birth is when five planets 
occupy the highest positions in the sky — the apexes of 
their orbits, and are at the maximum distance from 
the Sun— 

— Ill — 33), the term ucjicha being derived, according 
to European Scholars, from L. aus—apex j that the 
moment (two dandas or 48 minutes before sunrise) 
presided over by Brahma is auspicious for birth (R.V. 
— V — 36); and that the retograde motion of Mars 
in any sign of the zodiac (e.g., Ares) is unfavour- 
able— ST (Sanskritised 

Prakrit — M.M. — III — 174) — ‘‘‘Lest Iravati should 

return like the planet Mars’, which when it turns 
back towards you is more unfavourable than when it 
has turned back from you. ” 1 

He was not ignorant of the science of Physics, He 


i. S. P. Pandit. 
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believed in the intimate connexion between the cause 
and effect — 

uro, to: i 

4 nsrora TOt?p®r 3 ^ il 

— A. V.— VII— 154. 

(First appears the flower, then the fruit, first the 
rising of the cloud, then the rain; this is always the 
order of the cause and effect; but prosperity precedes 
the blessings of gods like you). He knew that the 
Moon is lighted by the rays of the Sun (R.V. — III — 
22), that rain- bearing clouds are produced by the 
evaporation of water by the sun’s rays (K.S. — IV — 44; 
E.V. — XIII — 4, XVII — 72) and are composed of water, 
heat and light, smoke and air (M.D. — I — 5). He knew 
that clouds become lighter after they have discharged 
their wat er. (M.D . — I — 13, 19). He was aware that 
the Moon exerts its influence oh tides (R.V. — III — 17, 
V— 61, X— 82, XII— 36. and K.S.— III— 67), that the 
rainbow is associated with water-bearing clouds (R.V. 
— XI — 43), that the water of the (ranges and Saray'u 
is cooled by the melting of the Himalayan icecap (R V. 
—XIV — 3; XVI — 44), and that the cloud is the source 
of the soothing rain and also of the destructive 
thunder (K.S. — IV— 43). He knew that Magnets 
(WflWSW ) attract iron (K.S. — II — 59; R.V.— XVII— 
63), that water-laden air soils mirrors (R.V. — XIV— 
37), that an arable land being burnt with fuel be- 
comes fertile (R.V.— IX — 80), that pieces of iron can 
be welded together, only when they are made red-hot 
(V.y.— II — and that a drop of oil covers a large 
expanse of waves (R.V, — XIV — 38). 
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That Kalidasa was versed in Music appears from 
his appropriate use of musical terms, efg., ant (torn.; 
keynote — K S. — I — 8), fesrefr (discordant, because the 
strings are not properly tuned; K.S. — 1—45), 3*shtr 
(a regulated rise or fall of sounds through the grama or 
musical scale — M.D. — 11-25) (the middle or 

dominant note — neither too high, nor too low — M.M. 
1—152), (gsR-yitytlfirei V or a particular musical 

sound produced by Pushkara or one of the faces of the 
Mridanga — ibid), (U^rfil^l — a particular 

modification of the musical mode or TOI of which 
peacocks are fond — ibid), and — a melodious 

song well accompanied on the lute or arising from a 
musical instrument, the strings of which are well 
arranged and skilfully handled — R. S. — Summer — 3). 

That the Poet was not ignorant of the arts of 
singing, dancing and dramatic acting is evident from 
his statement that Dance should be siittvika or 
should reflect the feelings, vSchika or should be in 
accordance with the words uttered, and angika or 
should be accompanied with appropriate gestures and 
postures, as laid down by Bharata, author of the 
Natya-s'astra (R.V. — XIX — 36). This is also evident 
from what he makes Ganadasa say regarding dancing 
(M.M. — 1-28) — viz., that dancing is of two kinds, 
tandava of males and lasya of females ; that it is 
capable of exhibiting the different kinds of sentiments 
( TO ), character and conduct produced by the three 
principles — sattva, rajas and tamas. Ganadasa says to 
VakuUvalika that he has instructed Mftlavika w the 
five-limb-action ( ’TO T yrfc s wfiPTO — M.M. — 1—37 ), that 
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is, in dramatic gestures and postures in which the 
five limbs — two legs, two hands and the head — take 
part. The Poet makes Haradatta distinguish be- 
tween the theory { ) and its application (spftn:)— 
M.M. — I — 74. The Parivrajika remarks that dramatic 
art (which includes dancing) depends mainly on its 
practical application — jpftnsraPT* ?nsrerram .(M.M. — I 
— 99), and later on after her seeing and hearing Mala- 
vika's dancing and singing, that — 

vnw ^ n 

—(M.M .—11—24). 
(When she has been silent, her gestures and 
postures have fully expressed her thoughts and feel* 
ings ; the movements of her feet have kept time ; 
the Sentiments she wants to expreso have engrossed 
her completely ; the movements of her hands in act- 
ing have been gentle and not violent ; and in different 
kinds of dramatic imitation, appropriate bodily 
movements, expressive of different emotions following 
one another in quick succession have constituted a 
vivid and attractive picture of a series of passions. 
The following verse of Kumara-Sambbavam (see p. 
233) is highly significant. — 

m swag TOrcreg i 

wwnanrm# gfw*, srabmr^j' sfe g Tff g i ra; h(VH— 91) 
In the play enacted Igy^Nymphs before S'iva and 
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Uma on the occasion of their marriage, (1) the drama* 
tic style ( fftr ) varied in accordance with the critical 
juncture or moment ( sfrsr — they are five in number 
see p. 314) — there are four vrittis, viz., Kaislki or 
Kaus'iki for erotic sentiment, Siltvati for heroic senti- 
ment, A^rabhati for the sentiments of fury and hatred, 
and Bhiirati for all sentiments) ; (2) Ragas (musical 
modes) changed as rasas or sentiments changed, e.g., 
the masculine riiga is suited to the sentiments of fury, 
wonder and heroism ; the feminine to those of love, 
laughter and pathos ; and the neuter to those of 
terror, hatred and quiet); and (3) the gestures and 
postures of the actresses were appropriate and charm- 
ing. 

The Poet was also acquainted with the theory of 
teaching which he puts in the mouth of Kau’siki — 
firer.-.q^ (M.M.— I— 108, see p. 438). Again he says 
in A.S. — IV — 46 — Sanskritised Prakrit— 

fifsprt srcitaraftorT (Knowledge imparted to a 

good pupil does Tjot cause repentance). A similar 
idea occurs in M.M. — I — 35— STTO* JJ<n F5R JRlfe 
fog'TOTOl'g: (An art imparted to a proper pupil improves 
itself). The following remark of the Poet is full of 
meaning — iWWffa (M.M. — I 
113 — The teaching of the dullard sharpens the intellect 
of the teacher). He remarks on the readiness of 
Baghu to assimilate instruction — ff 

(Efforts directed towards proper objects seldom 
fail — R.V. — III — 29). He makes Ganadasa say that' 
instruction is good only when it stands the test in the 
presence of wise men, as gold is tested by means of 
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fire (Ufa wfag— M.M.— II— 28) and also that 

knowledge is to be esteemed for its own sake — <8 S ffWE 
«f 9 pr vm’ (M. M.—i — 116 — He 

is a trader in learning who uses it only for earning 
his livelihood). 

That Kalidasa was versed in Politics is evident 
from the many political precepts with which his 
works are interspersed. Several of these occur in the 
seventeenth canto of Raghuvams am, where he 
describes'the administration of Atithi (see p.p. 127-295). 
Enthusiasm associated with a sound policy leads to 
prosperity (K.S.— 1— 22)- HW^d t fl l W<«^ rt *0m- 
fofaw i lgfof Mountains, when bereft by Indra 

of wings, flee to the sea, a6 kings in misfortune to 
their allies (K.S, — I. — 20). A similar idea is conveyed 
by— jjqr gntogpR: qfcn), wfotf uwrrmruW (R.v.— 
XIII — 7) — (‘The Mountains who were humbled by 
Indra took shelter in the ocean) as kings harassed by 
their foes flee to a virtuous neutral chief for refuge.’ 
A foe newly established on hia thronS can be deposed 

SOOHr— 

(M.M— 1-47) 

(As a newly-planted tree, the roots of which are 
loose, can be easily eradicated, so the newly-acquired 
kingdom of an enemy, which has not as yet been 
able to send down its roots among the people, i.e., 
not been able as yet to win their affection and regard, 
can be easily conquered). Policy made use of at the 
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opportune moment bears fruit — WK 
Uftfet sflwi: — (R.V. — XII — 69). Victory is with thane 
who attack the weak points of the enemy — Tt^C J i*n 
(f spit (R.V.— XV— 17). Atithi conceals, 

his own weak points, but assails those of the enemy 
(R.V. — XVII — 61). 1 

The Poet believed in t he law oL heredity. Family 
qualities, according to him, are minute in the begin- 
ning and attain their full development with the advance 
of age, as is the case with Sudars'ana — tfcrn*J0IK 
g torera n: srfanprors: (R.V.— xvill-49). 

Kiilidasa’s Philosophy was eclectic.. It was derived 
like that of the Bhagavad-Gita from at least three 
different systems — Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta. His 
belief in the reality of previous births or lives is mani- 
fest in his reference to the (knowledge 

acquired in a former life) of Uma (K.S. — I — 30), to 
sages enjoying the pure fruits of the austerities of their 
previous lives (K.S. — VI»— 10), to TOTOffR (habits 
acquired in a previous life) mentioned in connexion 
with Dili pa's secret policy (R.V. — I — 20), to Sudar- 
s 'ana's cjpr fk^JT (knowledge mastered in 

a previous life— R.V.— XVIII— 60), to the Mind’s 
being — (aware of union in a previous 
life) in connexion with Indumati’s selection of Aja as 
her husband (R.V. — VII — 16), to the attachments of 
previous births, indicated by undefined longings at the 
sight of beautiful objects or at the hearing of sweeft 

sounds — TCnfo A.S.— V.— 25. see p, 356), 

and to the deeds of a previous life, which though tend* 
ing to make one miserable at present, would be product* 
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ive of happiness at the end (Sanskritised Prakrit — 
g i ftwfiwri s*T$?r— A.S.— VII— 128 ). 

He refers to the naturalness of the separation of 
the soul from the body in Vasishtha’s advice to Aja 
on the occasion of his great bereavement (R.V. — VIII— 
87 and 89). The above verses beginning with 

wftfolt and qa gr fk w ftfimufa resemble closely that 
beginning with 5n?BST ff JJ37: — (Bhagavadgita-II-27). 

He refers to the law of Karma, freedom from 
which leads to salvation, in vjwt* 

JJTJSTST (such good deeds as shall cut worldly ties — 
liability to rebirth — of salvation-desiring men. — K.S. — 
II — 51). and to different men treading different paths 
in the next world according to their deeds in this life 
and so there being no likelihood of their reunion — • 
wfrigqt SPBWfaffOTl frmUT ff $ffcnn*(R.V.— ' VIII— 85). 
He says that the blessing of*Atithi by the pleased 
Brahmans could not find any room for manifestation, 
because all space was occupied by the good deeds of 
his previous lives (R.V. — XVII — 18). This belief in the 
law of Karma and in rebirth caused by this almost 
inexorable law is the common property of all the 
systems of Hindu Philosophy except that of the mater- 
ialistic Charvaka. The Poet refers to vpw or good 
deeds as efficacious in breaking the fetters of karma . 
He also mentions true knowledge as necessary for con- 
quering the allurements of the senses — cNlft ff a wta f 
(R.V. — IV-60). 

There is a reference to Mahesvara’s Yir.lsana 
attitude, his checking of breath ( WjjfsRta ), his 
Samadhi (deep meditation or trance) and his seeing 
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of <RKIWI or the Supreme Soul in hi9 own soul. (K.S,— ~ 
III — 45 to 50) and to Raghu’s controlling the five 
kind9 of bodily winds ( srfUiitafHC. ) by means 

of srfonsrPT or Satnadhi (R. V — VIII— 19) and also to 
Raghu’s attainment of the Supreme Soul or to his 
becoming one with the Eternal Spirit of Light by 
means of Samadhi- Tg ufrremrfvRT qrq : <TT JTWRft# stappi 
SP5^ OTVil (R. V. — VIII — 24). 

In his attaching importance to true knowledge, 
good deeds and Yoga practice, and his regarding 
salvation as oneness with the Divine Spirit, the 
philosophical doctrines of the Poet resemble those of 
the BhSgavadgiti and also those of the Samkhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta systems of Philosophy. There is a 
distinct allusion to the principal tenet of Samkhya in — 

^rmTTRt^r jrpH » 

RnJra s^r fof: i— (K.S.— II— is). 

• 

(Sages declare thee, Brahma, as the Active Prin- 
ciple of Nature ( srfjfa ) directing souls to their duties 
and also as the Neutral and Passive Soul observ* 
ing Natures operations* But while Samkhya insists 
on the absolute distinction between Soul and Mattery 
KMid&sa makes them two aspects of the same Entity 
or Godhead, the existence of which Samkhya denies 
for want of proof. Though the above verse is couched 
in the terminology of the S amkhya, it breathes the 
spirit of the Vedanta system of Philosophy. Similarly 
there is a combination of the Vedanta and Yogasysteths 
in the first verse of the Vikramorvasl^-^p*^ 
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%«. ^<1 WNH u 

is designated as One in Vedanta ...and ■whom 

salvation-desiring men seek by means of various 
Yoga practices. The Poet identifies the individual soul 
with the All-Soul in K. S. — 11-15, where he says— 

tufcu 3ms 3%n Ulfcr, uOTBT &TOSI —You are 

the knower and the thing to be known, the thinker 

and the thing to be thought Salvation ( 1%) 

is the state of beatitude resulting according to 
Vedanta from a union between the Individual and 
the Universal Souls — stun*— (See above). 

The Poet refers evidently to the Purva Mimamsa 
of Jaimini in (tWuMouWTifl — naturally and closely 
connected like the word and its meaning (R. V. — 1-3 ) 
and again in Pushya’s learning Yoga from the sage 
Jaimini for the sake of his salvation (R.V. — XVIII- 
33). We do not know for certain whether the Poet 
substituted Jaimini for Patanjali in a hurry, as Jaimi- 
ni’s Mimamsa. deals primarify with the sacred Vedic 
ritual and the rewards resulting from its performance. 
Yoga, however, may simply mean the, ‘anion of, the 
individual soul with the Supreme Spirit,’ or Salvation, 
and Jaimini may teach Pushya how to attain it by 
the correct performance of Vedic rites. 

Kalidasa could not remain content with the 
abstract godhead of the \[ed&nta_SChool, which regards 
salvation as being equivalent to oneness with the 
Supreme Soul. He believed in » personal god or 
Mahesv&ra, not in Mahes vara atone, but in his 
consort Parveti as well, as the Supreme God is neither 
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Siva sor Uml atone, -but both indissolubly united 
with each other, one being only one-half of the Whole 
(K.S. — VII — 23 ; R.V. — I — 1 ; M.M.— Prelude to 
Act I)-— the Supreme Soul dividing itself into the male 
and female principles for the purpose of creation 
(K.S.— II — 7 ; 13 — Samkhya doctrine) and also 
manifesting itself in eight forms — earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, the sun, the moon and the worshipper— 
A.S. and M.M, — Prelude to Act I). The retort of 
Umil to the Brahman youth, who has come to blas- 
pheme Siva, would be used by the Poet himself to 
silence those who would speak ill of his favourite God 
(K.S.— V— 75 to 83) . 

Though he invokes Mahes'vara or Siva at the 
beginning of his Raghuvams'am, Malavikagnimitram, 
Vikramorvas'i and Abhijnana-S'akuntalam, and in 
words full of deep reverence refers to the god under 
the names of Chandislrara, Indumauli and S'ambhu in 
his Meghadutam, agd though his Kum&rasambhavam 
is an epic dealing with Mahes'vara, his consort Ulna 
and their son Kumara or Kartikeya, yet the Oneness 
of Godhead under its apparently diverse aspects is 
always evident to him, and inspires him in the 
composition of two of the noblest hymns in the whole 
realm of Sanskrit literature, vis., those addressed to 
Brahma (K.S. — II — 4 to 15) and to Vishnu (R.V. — X— 
16 to 32), which resemble in many respects several 
verses of Bhagvadgita (VII — 8 to 26, ’IX — 16 to 39, 
and X— 20 to 42). The above statement will be clear 
from the following verse of Kamaras'ambhavari 
(VII— 44);— 
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firar m qwrcwSrrt tnw ra twnn, » 

fa wft fogwn tits wpfi i ^ wiwftwwfi wgi r i i u 

(One Supreme Spirit divides itself into Three, the 
superiority and inferiority (or seniority and juniority) 
of which are equal : sometimes Sliva becomes senior 
to Vishnu, sometimes Vishnu to S'iva, and sometimes 
Brahma becomes prior to Siva and Vishnu, and some* 
times the latter to the former. The same idea of the 
Unity of Trinity is expressed elsewhere (K.S. — 11*4, 6 ; 
VI — 23 - } R. V. — X-I6). There is a close agreement 
between the verse enjoining the leaving of the conse- 
quences of one’s actions to God (R.V. — X-27) and 
•several verses of Bhagavadgita (III-30 , 1V-41, IX — 27, 
28, XII-6). 

The tolerant Poet has no objection to Pururava’s 
and the Nymphs’ addressing their prayers to the God 
of the Sun (V.V. — I and IV), because the sun like the 
earth is nothing but one of.the greatnesses or glories 
( ) of the Supreme Being, (R.V, — X-28). But he 

will not allow a S udra to overstep the bounds of 
Varna-dharma and practise the rites to which 
only Br&limans are entitled — R.V. — 

XV— 51 , (See also p. 188.) 

I t is di fficult to understand the Poet’s attitude to- 
wards Buddhism. He has said nothing in his works 
either in favour of or against it. It cannot be said 
that Budohism had died out before he flourished. 
Both at S&nchi and SarnSth Buddhistic stupas and 
xemples were erected from the 3rd century B.C, up to 
the 12th century A, D. (see p. 160), and beautiful 
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frecoes with the incidents of Buddha’s life were painted 
at Ajanta in the latter part of the Gupta Period. Mr. 
Havell says that Mahayana Buddhism was “one of the 
sectarian phases of the great Vaishnava movement 
of which all the Gupta Emperors from Chandragupta 
to Balsditya were zealous patrons” 1 . Kalidasa’s 
silence regarding the Buddhistic monuments at S&nchi 
in his Meghaduta, though he mentions several import- 
ant and unimportant places and rivers of Malwa, 
and refers to the famous Vidisa (Sanchi is five or six 
miles from this ancient town) and even to a small 
hill called Nichaih, is significant. The only conclusion, 
which can be drawn from this, is that the Poet's 
orthodox Brahmanism would neither allow him to come 
in active touch with anything Buddhistic nor to 
mention anything in its praise, and that his culture 
and the attitude of his patrons would not permit him 
to speak of it in depreciatory terms. 

Matthew Arnold has said that culture is 
passion for sweetness and light. These are manifest 
in all the works of the Poet. Not only does he give 
us valuable information, but he also conveys it to us 
as sweetly as possible. His polished diction, his apt 
similes, his sound echoing the sense, his melodious 
numbers and their variation for avoidance of mono- 
tony, his graphic description of the beautiful and 
sublime in Nature, his vivid characterisation and above 
all his suggestiveness and sense of proportion are 
■ worthy of the highest praise. His close and sympathet- 
ic observation of Nature, his extensive travels and 

t. Aryan Rule in India by £. B. Havell, p. 184. 
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his kindly association with the various sections of the 
Ujjaini society laid the foundations of that culture 
which beautifies all his works. That he preferred 
the Vaidarbhi (southern) to the Gaudi (eastern) style 
is evident from his works, which contain all that is 
best in the former mode of composition. 

As instances of the sound echoing the sense we may 
adduce (R. V.— I V-73)— -breezes 

passing though birch-leaves and producing murmuring 
sounds— -in which there is a repetition of r and m ; 
R.V. — VI-57, where the murmur of palm-leaves is 
imitated ; R.V. — XIX-41, where the rustling of silk 
cloths is reproduced ; and also — 
iWS t fr afik H M I H , (M.D.— 1-36), where the thunder-roll 
is reproduced by the letters m, d, r and n specially 
in UW-^loiWi. Similarly — 

— 56) echoes the deep roll of ocean-waves with the 
sounds nt , n, d and r, , 

The hand of the master-artist is exhibited in the 
Poet’s selection of words. He usually avoids 
or"thC use oThon-currenTwords, srcffi&ff or the use of 
a word in a sense which it does not generally bear, 
or the use of highly technical words, and 
or the use of a word in a far-fetched sense. 

H is intimate knowledg e of Gramm ar is shown not 
only in the construction of his sentences where there 
are very few deviations from orthodox rales, but also 
hi his grammatical similes (See below; see also R.V.;— 
HI — 21). Some of the Poet's transgressions of tile..' 
rales ofP&nini’s grammar (See also p. 38) prove accord- 
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ing to Mr. Ramavatara Sarma Kalidasa’s priority to 
Subandhu and Bharvavi who flourished in the sixth 
century A.D. and who followed Panini’s rules faith* 
fully. Some of these deviations are — (M.D. — ■ 

1 — 37) and (R.V. — XII — 9) which should have 

been and according to Panini. So 

^ifenfor?^* flfenfe (M.D.— I— 5i), qraqf srawro for 
stsot qnrsmro (R.V.— ix— oi), srasrai *§»*’ for 

qi Hgq* (R.V.— XIII— SO) etc., which are 

examples of the splitting of a verb into two parts 
corresponding to the splitting of the infinitive in 
English, may be adduced as inconsistent with the rules 
of Pjnini. Professor S'armfi concludes from these that 
in the time of AsVaghosha and Kilidasa, Panini’s rules 
were not strictly followed, though they were so later 
on, ix., in the time of Bhdravi and Subandhu. 1 

In the use of Figures of Speech he is unrivalled, his 
forte being simile : ‘3TOT has become a by- word 

among Indians. His similes are appropriate and 
accurate and seem *to Uave been suggested to his 
mind without the slightest effort on his part. Nature 
more than Man — provided him with an ample store 
of rhetorical ornaments. Nature both in its wild 
aspect as in the regions of the Himalayas and 
Vindhyas and in its artistic garb, as beautifully 
modified by the human hand in the pleasure-gardens 
of princes, and in both of its aspects in hermitages, 
was the object of the Poet’s ardent attachment. Among 
these natural objects, those which were very dear to 
heart of the Poet, were hills, lakes or tanks full of 

1. P. p. 60—61 of ‘K&lid&sa* by Pandit M. Drived!. 
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lotuses, mango-blossoms, the flute-like sound generat- 
ed by the wind in hollow bamboos <g3|%: 

#1$!— R.V . — II — 12), peacocks and gazelles, and the 
married pair of the vegetable world, viz., the mango- 
tree and any one of the creepers — Mndhavilata, 
Priyangulatt or As oka-lati (R.V. — VII — 21, VIII — 61; 
A.S. — IV and M.M. — IV). He knew accurately the 
characteristics of the different seasons — specially of 
Central India — and their flowers and also of the habits 
of lower animals as affected by the change of seasons. 

The sources of his metaphors, similes and ana- 
logies are various. They are derived from Mythology 
Morals, Politics, celestial objects, clouds, rivers, hills, 
trees, flowers specially lotuses, bees, swans and other 
lower animals, lamps and wheels, and even from 
Grammar and what not. The union of Rama and his 
brothers (R.V. — XI — 56) with the four princesses of 
Mithilii is like that of Prakriti (the nominal or verbal 
base) and Pratyaya (the inflexion or affix). Rama 
places Sugriva on Vali’s throne (R*.V. — XII — 581 as an 
ades'a (a substitute e.g., is used for a dha'tu (a 
verbal root e.g., Every member of the Raghu 

dynasty, for example, S'atrughna, can, singlehanded, 
successfully check the enemy as an apavada (a special 
grammatical rule like the application of 

which results in the form can suppress an 

Utsarga (a general grammatical rule like swrctafhl* 
y|^4fd, the operation of which produces such expressions 
as sKlTOnO- The same idea is expressed in K.S. — II — 
27. The soldiers of Rama follow loyally his brothel 
Satiughna (when he leaves Ayodhyd for waging war 
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•vrith the Demon Lavana — R.V.— XV— 9) as the prefix 
adhi does the root ing (^p), the combination of which 
means “to read”. 

As examples of beautiful metaphors and similes t 
we may mention among others Ritusamhara-Autumn 
1,2, and 18 (p.p. 210-11); Hemanta or Winter — 10 
(p. 2l2)Kumarasambhavam-IV-33 (p.223), V-85 (p. 228) 
VI 11-45 (p. 235); Meghadutam-Purvamegha-47 (p. 168) 
Uttaramegha — 43 (p. 247). Raghuvamsam — V — 70 
(p. 258), VII -60 (p. 264) VIII— 15 (p. 266) XIII— 54 
to 57 (p. 282); Vikramorvas'i-1, beginning withsnfiwjt 
(p. 329t ; Abhijnana-Sakuntalam — 

(VI— 99, p. 360). The comparison of a dark 
cloud streaked with lightning to the gold lines on a 
touchstone is striking (M.D. — I — 38). The comparison 
between the charming SakuntaU escorted by the 
hermits and the graceful sprig of young green leaves 
amidst ripe yellow 1 ones (qpxTgioii — 

A.S — V-45) and that of the smile of Uma in which 
her pearl-white teeth and rosy lips take part with the 
effect of the placing of the white flower on reddish 
sprays and with that of pearls on corals, are beautiful 
(K.S. — I — 44, p 218). The analogy between the vast 
expanse of milk-white snow on the Himalayan peaks 
and .the accumulated loud laughter of Mahes'vara is 
sublime (M.D. — I— 59, see p. 151). 

He shows considerable skill in the use of the figure 
Antithesis ( fMta ). In a series of apt antitheses he 
describes the virtues of Dilipa — 

iS'lfl'IKHMWHfit ^ ypJWmjV • 

ii 
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HW OTT Srat 5STOIWWW l 
ipn jfnrf ^ N wn ^ SsraaT?*t ||R.V.-I-21 and 22, 

( 'wi'^wl. ’srs'Msi'&i ; 

n% c3T*rCto 

'Sf^ ?|31 W3, 

'suitw ^«r *§w i 
«tCT Csfctf. StCT ^1®l SttSl-f^fs^i 
h^-Mlt^-SR 3OTf<Ft, 

«43PC«T fatStt-WM 

^«f53 $T3 C?C^ 1%I I )— N. D. 

(Though fearless, yet he fortified himself against 
the foe; though not ill or miserable, yet he practised 
piety; though not avaricious, he acquired wealth; 
though indifferent to pleasure, jet he enjojed it; though 
learned yet he was silent; though, powerful, yet for- 
bearing; though charitable, yet free from self-adulation : 
opposite qualities dwelt in him in perfect harmony like 
brothers). 

In another series of appropriate antitheses he des- 
cribes effectively the contrast between the royal and 
Ascetic lives of Aja and Raghu respectively (see p. 206). 
There are also beautiful antitheses in the hymn to the 
Great God (R.V. — X — 16 see p. 466). 

Though hyperbole ( sifospftft; ) is regarded by 
Sanskrit Rhetoricians as the best of figures of speech, 
yet Kalidasa who was eminent for his sense of pro- 
portion, did not usually employ this figure. An in- 
stance of this, however, occurs in his Yikramotvasl — 
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Act ii— ww«tsn*rtoi smtgvtfq^: sranawft^n aqwwwfft 
fl$|iVJf|Uf # < 2^8712 (See p, 373). Among other instances 
may be mentioned Dushmanta’s praise of S'akuntala's 
graces to his Vidushaka — 

ftw qfrefwwwfoii , qgafogfonrroT firftnn gsm 3 1 

— A.S.— 11*53. 

(Man's All-wise Maker, wishing to create 
A faultless form, whose matchless symmetry 
Should far transcend Creator’s choicest works, 

Did call together by his mighty will 
And garner up in his eternal mind 
A bright assemblage of all lovely things, 

And then as in a picture, fashion them 
Into one perfect and ideal form — 

Such the divine, the wondrous prototype, 

Whence her fair shape was moulded into being — 

T.K.R.) 

fiftu ; 

4$ m\ vta — 

C*lH%-Slf§r ^f«*1 5TO 
ffouro swot, 11 ) 

The above verse seems to be made up of two versus 

of Kumarasambham,^#., sra4fcl5HT (1—32 J 

see p. 218) and (1-49. see p. 360). 

Also— Bnrram gwr feagnmepf ^1— 
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jpnwi "ms(Sw ^ tup-rasru , 

*f 9!R Wf.R CTBTOf WW II 

—A. S. — 11*54. 

(This peerless maid is like a fragrant flower, 

Whose perfumed breath has never been diffused 
A tender bud, that no profaning hand, 

Has dared to sever from its parent stalk ; 

A gem of purest water, just released 
Pure unblemished from its glittering bed; 

Or may the maid haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, that no mortal lip 
Has sipped or rather to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuous actions in some former birth, 

Now brought to fuU perfection ? Lives the man 
Whom bounteous heaven has destined to espouse her? 

— T.K R.) 

( *isra, 

, *W ’jitfra 

C*t3«R, fafa SAW II) 

The figure or corroboration is effec- 

tively used specially in the earlier chapters of Kumiira- 
sambhavam. In this figure a particular proposition in 
the earlier part of a couplet is confirmed by a general 
principle in its later portion. Instances of this are 
— -K.S.— I — 12 and 59, pp. 146 and 220 ; II — 55; p. 
220 ; IV— 28 and 33, pp. 222—3 ; VI— 85, p. 280 ; 
R.V.— III— 29, p. 256 } XI— 89, p. 274 etc. Dr. Keith 
says, “The continuation of the Kum&rasambhavam 
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shows clearly its unauthenticity by the feebleness off 
its efforts at this figure Sometimes a particular 
proposition is confirmed by another, e.g., K.S. — I — 3, 
p. 143. 

His interrogations are beautiful, e.g., R.V. — XV— 
64, p. 290, where he describes the captivating effect 
of Lava and Kus a’s Raimyana-chanting. 

'Sarcasm was not unknown to him. Iravati’s 
sarcastic remarks to the King when he is detected in 
making love with MalavikS. are pungent, though some 
times they are coarse (M M. — III and IV). Auslmari’s 
retorts on a similar occasion are more polished, When 
the Queen presen ts to the King Urvas'Vs letter which 
he and his Vidushaka have been searching, the 
King says — ‘Goddess, you are welcome.’ 

The Queen replies — (Sanskritised 
Prftkrit — my coming is not welcome (to you) at present). 
When the King says that he was not seeking the 
letter buc his neck-cha^m, the Queen remarks — qsqa 
«HWR: — It is meet to conceal one’s 

good fortune (V.V. — II). When the exiled Sita says 
to Lakshmana — fc' fsna— R.V.— XIV— 

61 p. 286) or Dhiirini asks Agnimitra after she has 
married him with Malavikt, if anything more, which 
is dear to him, need be done (M.M. — V, p. 384) 
sarcasm attains its most refined elevation. 

Kalidiisa was got devoid of humour p f which we 
canfiot expect much from his Kavyas or epics and 
lyrics. In his works, his humour is refined and never 
coarse. In the sixth canto of Raghuvams a, Sunand S 
l. C. S. L.— p. 48 . 
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in a Spirit of innocent mischief asks Indumati to leave 
Aja and proceed to another king, though she is aware 
that Raghu's son is the object of her love (See p. 262). 
Similarly Um» playfully strikes with her wreath 
her female companion, who after painting her feet with 
alaktaka humorously expresses the wish that they 
may touch the half-moon on her husband’s head 
(See p, 231). In the dramas the repartees of Vidushakas 
and the pranks of female attendants, of which Vidu- 
shakas are generally butts, supply an inexhaustible 
fund of wit and humour. When Dushmanta, for 
example, tells his Vidushaka that Sakuntals has not 
out of her good breeding distinctly expressed her 
love, the Vidushaka replies that the King probably 
does not expect that S'akuntala, will leap into his 
lap. When the King adds that still S'akuntala has 
stayed on the pretext of her foot-sore and the 
entanglement of her bark-dress, the Vidushaka says 
‘Then make preparations for jour marriage. See you 
are going to transform this asceticism-forest ( e w frw ) 
into your pleasure-garden (gtrmr A.S. — II — 59 to 62)'. 

The Poet’s love of the vegetable and animal 
(specially antelopes and cowsj worlds is~ to be found 
in all his works. His love of flowers and specially of 
mango-blossoms is well-known. In the Kurn&ra- 
Sambhavam Uma is described as tending plants with 
potfuls of water and entertaining such affection for 
them as is incapable of being decreased even by her 
attachment to her favourite son Kartikeya (K.S. — 
V* — 14). Valmiki’s advice to Sits, when she is ban- 
ished to his hermitage by her husband, is that she is 
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bound to experience the happiness of suckling chU&ffett 
even before her children are born, if she waters plants 
according to her strength — R.V. — XIV — 78). Sakun- 
tala embraces her creeper- sister Madhavi before she 
leaves Kanva’s hermitage for Hastin&pura ; and the 
sage thinks of marrying the Creeper in accordance 
with S'akuntala’s request to the Sahakara tree (A.S, — 
IV. — 105 — 0). What the great Indian knew through 
his poetic intuition in the fifth century has been 
scientifically demonstrated by another great Indian in 
the earlier part of the twentieth. Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose (Seethe Calcutta Statesman of the 30th November, 
1927) says, “Sir Charles Darwin in the course of his 
brilliant address before the British Association in 
Dublin in 1908 formulated his deep conviction that 
it is consistent with the doctrine of continuity that 
in plants there exists a faint copy of what we know 
as consciousness in ourselves. Wherein resided this 
plant-psyche, the* fairft copy of consciousness ? No 
one had the faintest conception about it. I, however, 
so far back as 1906 established the nervous impulse in 
plants, which in animals causes sensation.” 

Several instances of the sympathy of Nature with 
sorrow-stricken man are to be found in Kalidasa’s writ- 
ings and have already been referred to (See p. 288). 
Even Spring in his sympathy with Dushmanta does 
not show his beauties (A.S, — VI). Trees by bending 
themselves sympathise with Rama in his affliction* 
when he is bereft of Sita (R.V. — XIII — 24). Kali- 
dasa also makes Nature sympathise with man in his 
joy. When Um&, Raghu and Rftma and bis, brothers 
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are boro, the sky becomes clear and the sun shines 
mildly and pleasant breezes blow (K.S. — I — 23 ; R.Y.— 
III— 14, p. 201 5 X— 72 to 74). 

To the Poet Nature is fraught with endless signi- 
ficance — e.g., 

argB^ j iw n p Bp i ii— R.V.— Me. 

(As the ocean with its beautiful gems and terrible 
animals both attracts and repels men, so Dilipa with 
his amiable and stern qualities was both loved and 
feared by his dependents). 

Again-wjfer mn: i 

mgqar sra;gw: snmw qtfcmftenH, ii 

— A.S.— V.— 43. 

(As trees droop when they become fruit-laden, as 
clouds surcharged with new water bend down, so 
good men do not become arrogant on account of pros- 
perity — this is the character -of the kind-hearted). 
Similarly the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon 
are emblematic of the ups and downs of human life — 

RpWWl — (A.S. — IV — 33'. 

The Poet holds the mirror, as it were, up to Nature. 
Can the description of seasons be more beautiful, vivid 
and accurate in detail than what we find in the Ritu- 
samhara, Kumarasambhavam(III — 25 to 29 — Spring), 
Raghuvams am (IV— 17 to 24— Autumn ; IX— 24 to 
47-Spring ; XVI — 43 to 54 — Summer), Meghadutam 
(commencement of Rains) and Milavikignimitram (III 
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—the King’s description of Spring), of course if, 
some sensual passages be eliminated ? We see the 
sublime aspect of Nature, and sometimes those of Mao 
and Nature in the demented Pururav&'s description of 

natural scenery (swrowR: sfousft— V.V.— IV); in 

Rftraa’s pointing out to Slta on their return-journey 
the grandeur of Atri’s hermitage (R.V. — XIII — 50 to 
52), and in the description of the yoga of Siva amidst 

an appropriate natural environment — ror roPBRC 

(K.S. — III — 41 to 51). It must be said, however, that 
the Poet is more fond of depicting the beautiful than 
the sublime. The effectiveness of such description is 
due not only to his power of selecting appropriate 
words but also to his close and accurate observation 
of and hence his intimate acquaintance with Man and 
Nature. As instances selected at random we may 
adduce the description of the vegetable world at the 
advent of Autumn— (See p. 210), of 
the perplexity of Uma ^hen Siva suddenly discovers 
himself— ?r tfhn...f§TO (See p, 228) and of the conduct 
of the gazelle and lion in the heat of summer — JgHT... 

(See p.207). How accurate and graphic is the 
description of midday — 

ffn gf f rown fl fow q fofr rt 

M.M. — II.— 4fl, 

( Geese with half-closed eyes are resting in thfe 
shade of the lotus-leaves of the lake. On account of 
heat pigeons are avoiding the roofs of houses. Thirsty 
peacocks are flying towards the revolving fountain 
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dinging out sprays of water. As you (King Agnimitra.) 
shine With your manifold virtue, so the stfn decks the 
Sky in all his splendour.) Here is another example of 
his accurate observation of natural phenomena — 

nm) — (R.V.— VIII — 45) 
■‘—the first instance observed by me of a soft thingbeing 
destroyed by another soft object is that of the blight- 
ing of the lotus by the fall of cold dew. How true 
to Nature is the following description of the morn- 
ing— 

» _ ... ■. . . . 

grpi ih^sht 

-- • \ — , 

ifwi! u A.S. — IV-35. 

(The early dawn tinges with red the snow-covered 
plum. The peacock awaking from its sleep alights 
from the kus'a-strewn roof of the cottage. The deer 
rising from the edges of the platform indented by its 
hoofs stretches its hind-quarters upwards.) 

The remarks of Mr. Ryder in this connexion are 
worth perusal — ‘‘Kalidasa’s knowledge of Nature is 
not only sympathetic, it is also minutely accurate. 
Not only are the snow and windy music of the Hima- 
layas, the mighty current of the sacred Ganges, his 
possession ; his too are smaller streams and trees and 

every littlest flower I have already hinted at the 

wonderful balance in Kalidasa's character, by virtue 
of which he found himself equally at home in a palace 
and in a wilderness. 1 I know not with whom to eom- 


i. See p. 47$. 
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pare him in this ; even Shakespeare for all his magical 
insight into natural beauty, is primarily a poet of 
the human heart. That can hardly be said of Kalidasa, 
nor can it be said that he is primarily a poet of 
natural beauty. The characters unite in him, it might 
almost be said, chemically. The matter, which I am 
clumsily endeavouring to make plain is beautifully 
epitomised in the Cloud-Messenger. The former half 
is a description of external nature, yet interwoven 
with human feeling ; the latter half is a picture of a. 
human heart, yet the picture is framed in natural 
beauty. So exquisitely is the thing done that none 
can say : which half is superior. . . . Kalidasa under* 
stood in the fifth century what Europe did not learn 
until the nineteenth, and even now comprehends 
only imperfectly : that the world was not made for 
man ; that man reaches his full stature only as he 
realises the dignity and worth of life that is not 
human. 1 ” 

That the Poet’s k>ve for Nature was intense appears 
from his making even Agnimitra who is obsessed by 
his passion for Malavika exalt the beauties of his 
pleasure-garden at the advent of Spring above those 

of the fairest ladies in the verse — TOTOtc 

(M.M. — III — 30). — the purport of which is — Asoka 
flowers surpass the alaktaka-dycd lips of girls ; 
black, white and reddish kuruvakas establish their 
superiority to the beautiful figures painted on the 
bodies of ladies, and tilaka (sesamum) flowers with 
black bees on them excel the black spots ( firaw ) with 
I. T. K. R.-P.P.-XIX and XX. 




which girls adorn their foreheads, and so it appears 
that Spring is bent on slighting the decoration for 
which women exert themselves so delightfully. 

The Poet's dexterity in describing moving objects 
excites our admiration. The descriptions of the 
chariot of PururavS moving upwards (V.V. — I), of 
the chariot of Dushmanta moving downwards (A.S. — 
VII) as his eye glances from heaven to earth in his 
rapid descent, of his chariot running swiftly on the 
ground (A.S. — 1) and of the hunted deer running for 
its life (A.S. — I) are inimitable (See also Preface). . 

The Poet’s graphic sketch of the deserted city of 
Ayodhyi is a masterpiece of poetic art (R.V.— XVI — 
10 to 21). Nor less vivid is his description of Dasa- 
ratha’s hunting (R.V.— IX — 50 to 67), specially of 
the proud black antelope which is followed by hinds 
chewing kus a grass, whose motion is now and then 
impeded by fawns eager to suck their udders. 

The Poet’s delineation of child-life is no less 
impressive and accurate. We do not know for certain 
whether the Poet was married and whether he had 
children. But his works show his intimate acquaint- 
ance with marital state and child-life. The baby 
Haghu is described thus— 

tow wwn? srotvf aw), ■st fg foi \ 

wjt *rai glwraSwraT. fcr tor ti 

—(R.V.— Ill— 25). 

(The child imitated the words of his nurse, walked 
taking hold of her fingers, learnt bowing from her 
and thus increased his father’s delight). In the next 
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verse (111—26), the Poet describes the great pleasure 
felt by Dilipa when he places his child on his lap. 
In the Malavikagnimitram (Act I), the disclosure by 
the child Vasulakshmi of Malavika’s name to the 
King, when Malavika’s portrait is being exhibited, 
though against the wishes of her mother, is very 
natural. The description of Sarvadamana in the 
seventh Act of Abhijnana-S akuntalam — his maki ng 
the lion-cub show its teeth, his frowardness. his 
demanding his toy-peacock as a substitute for the 
young animal and his eagerness to see his mother, 
when one of the attendant ladies asks him to look at 
the beauty of the clay-bird ( — which 
resembles the name of his mother ) are life-like. It is 
probably not Dushmanta but Kalidasa who thus 
describes the exquisite pleasure felt by him when he 
secs his child — 



n— (A.S.— VII-70). 

(*w shvsjfro 'smmtw, 

'si? 'stfarf^re sfprt*, 

w f*W »iint it ) 

(How blessed the virtuous parents whose attire 
Is soiled with dust by raising from the ground 
The child that asks a refuge in their arms j 
And happy are they while with lisping prattle, 
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In accents sweetly inarticulate, 

He charms their ears ; and with his artless smiles 
Gladdens their hearts, revealing to their gaze 
His tiny teeth just budding into view) — M.W. . 

Mr. Ryder remarks in this connexion — ‘‘It would 
be dithcult to lind anywhere lovelier pictures of child- 
hood than those in which our Poet presents the little 
Bharata (A.S.), Ayus(V.V.), Raghu(R.V.) and Kuuura 
(K.S). It is a fact worth noticing that K.» lid. Isa’s 
children are all boys. Beautiful as his women are, he 
never does glance at a little girl (Vasulaksmi ? — M.M.). 
Kalidasa could not understand women without under- 
standing children”. 1 At another place he says ‘‘I know 
of no poet, unless it be Shakespare, who has given the 
world a group of heroines, so individual, yet so uni- 
versal; heroines as true, as tender, as brave, as are, 
Indumati, S'it;>, Parvati, the Yaksha’s Bride and 
S'akuntal.i”. 2 But we must remember that A yus is 
not a child but a youth who has finished the duties of 
BrahmacharyySsrarna and is- going to enter into 
Garhastyis rama (V.V.— V— 79). This is significant 
and indicates most probably the age of Kumtragupta 
when he was installed as Yuvar.lja by his father 
Chandragupta II. 

Kalidasa was an adept in the description of 
pathos. The whole of Meghaduta is an embodiment of 
pathos and love. The lamentation of Rati for her dead 
husband (K.S. — IV— 3 to 3S), of Aja for his deceased 
wife (R.V. — VIII — 44 to 69) and of Pururava for 
Urvas'i (V.V.— IV), the exile of SltA by Rama (R.V. 

1, T.K.R.— p. XIX. a— Ibid. 
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—XIV— 33 to 67) and the rejection of Sakuntala by 
her royal husband (from the latter part of Act V of 
Abhijnana-S akuntalam to their reunion in Act VII) 
are notable instances of the pathetic. 

The Poet is seldom prolix. His art of condensation 
has been best exhibited in his summary of four 
hundred and fiftythree cantos of the Ayodhya, 
Aranya, Kishkindhya, Sundara and Lanka Kandas 
of ViLlmiki's Ramayana in only one hundred and four 
couplets of a single canto, viz., the twelfth of his 
Raghuvamsam. Here is an example of his concise- 
ness — 

fan sut swntf* srarron i 

(R.V.— XII— 7). 

(Rama first tearfully accepted the earth given by 
his father, then delightfully received his command 
“Go to the forest We see here that what has been 
described by Valmiki it) one canto (Ayodhyakanda — 
XVIII) has been abbreviated by Kfilid&sa in, one coup- 
let, His power of abbreviation will be evident when 
we compare one short line of Kalidasa in which Rati 
says that in the presence of relatives, grief comes out 
of the wide-open doors (of the heart) — 

(K.S.— IV— 26) 

ff jwnrali favn nRrfawi — 

with Bhavabhuti’s— 

u — Uttaracharitam— IV — 8, 
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put in the mouth of Arundbati, when she persuades 
Kaus'alya to grant an interview to Janaka after the 
banishment by Rftma of the innocent Sits, 

Suggestion has been said to be the soul of Poetry. 
All the similes of K&lidasa are full of suggestion. It 
Is difficult to select some passages and leave out the 
others. We may, however, refer to the passage of 
Ritusamhara, where Autumn is described as coming in 
the garb of a newly-married girl (See p. 210). The 
expression ‘Navabadhu’ is highly suggestive and 
can be realised only by one who has seen a Hindu 
bride coming for the first time to her husband’s house. 
Such is also the case in the passage of the KunUra- 
Sambhava (VI — 84 j see p. 230) in which is described 
the counting of the petals of the lita-lotus by Pfirvati 
who is swayed by various emotions— delight on 
account of the proposal of her marriage with S iva,and 
prospective keen disappointment, if the proposal be 
rejected by her parents — and who counts lotus petals to 
relieve the intensity of her contending emotions. 
Two instances — examples from Abhijniina-S'akun- 
talam — will be sufficient for our purpose. The song 
of the second queen Hamsapadikii at the beginning 
of the Fifth Act (See p. 355) sung from a distance is 
full of suggestion. Hamsapadikii whom the King 
selected for her beauty and other graces, and to whom 
after their first union the King was much attached, 
and who reciprocated his love with equal ardour, 
has been forgotten by him who has transferred his 
love to Vasumati. The song also suggests that 
Hamsapadika’s fate has overtaken even a later love— 
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•the devoted and charming SakuntaU who is fitf mote 
unfortumate than Hamsapadika, as she i9 going tft 
be disowned publicly even as a wife. In the last Act 
of Abhijnana-Sakuntalam Dtishmanta’s son Sarvfc* 
damana, pointing out Dushmanta, says to his mother — *■ 
JRW: m (Sanskritised Pr<ikrit— who is he ?). She 
says “ntfla it *mr^jrt5r T*®" (Ask your Destiny or 
Mr. D. L. Roy says that this reply is highly signific- 
ant. It suggests, first, her ardent affection for her 
•child, secondly her husband’s unkindness, and thirdljr, 
the cruelty of Fate. 

His alliterations in almost all cases enhance the 
beauty and melody of his versification. If we take at 
random a few verses (say 24 to 28) of the ninth canto 
of Raghuvams am, we find 3H3? 
ffiPKfoHEftfa , srfetf, and In the 

twenty-third stanza of the same canto we find- — 

(Das aratha, the mighty bowman) laid (lit, checked) 
the dust of the battle-field, flying upwards in the 
direction of the sun, with the blood of the enemy of 
the gods). 

His verses are characterised by clearness, force, 
elegance and melody. In the Kumiras'ambhavam 
and Raghuvams'am each canto is usually composed in* 
one metre, which changes at the beginning of a new 
canto. For avoidance of monotony we further find, 
for instance, in the eleventh canto of the latter poem 
the Rathoddhata metre, which is followed towards the 
end by a stanza in Vasantatilaka, which again is 
. succeeded by one in the Maltni metre; while the next 
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canto begins with the Sloka metre or Anushtubh or 
the irregular stanza, each pada or quarter of which 
consists of eight syllables, the fifth being light (93 )• 
and the sixth heavy ( ) in all the padas and the 

seventh light only in the second and fourth. 

The prevailing metres .are the Upajati and the 
classical form of the Anustubh or S'loka. Ritusamhiira 
is mostly composed in Indravajra of eleven and 
Vams astha-vilam of twelve syllables, while Meghaduta 
is written in the difficult Mand&kr&nta of seventeen 
syllables. In the dramas we generally find Anushtubh, 
A'ryya, Vasantatilaka, S'irdulavikridita and Upajati. 
It is a matter of wonder that there are so few deviations 
from the rules of complicated Sanskrit metres in the 
great Poet’s works. A few instances of his melodious 
diction are given below — 

(a) fafe qv (R.S.— Rains— 24,— p. 209)— 

ftnrfa u$9— tro&ftfo: siferf— 

•i « n n ■— 

the metre being Mftlini. 

(b) far s’* fait: (M. D.— II— 1, p. 41)— 

faypa gfawfam sfan:— 

n si a tinn 

i 

the metre being Mandakrftnta. 

(c) eft ppj. (K. S.— VII— 91, p. 233). 

A 

Cl a DPI — Indravajra 

W «m# — * **• — • W m . — » 

t «WI 1 3 srffl «f — Upendravajra 



r si? ] 


The metre of the third and fourth lines is Upendfik 
vajra. 

(A) ^ -.18^11 (R.V. — XIII-15, p.279). 


rf a si nn — Indravajra 
3l»H3?II5ft*sHTf5lsfte5T — Upendravajra 

The metre of the third and fourth lines is Indravajra. 

/ * _____ * N 

(e) aiw 

fwtr ^reig« fi[?foi»u 



•JrUI'lOT: fi-JEEit^rt gl-g*£g n ngK N ( II 

— M.M.— II— 18. 



— -- — -1 


^ ^ ^ - . ♦ . , — * fV m-M^k # ,<!S - 

WR •TTOf RRIW {_ *2 

*» V * a ?MHT 


(f) §*PI (Prelude to A.S.)- 

1 1 1 1 I II II II II 1 1 II II 1 1 1 1 1 1 II II 

J! qU35«'*Pig*ftwWKJi: 


tcS 

- ±f 

>a S 

jss 


ii it i m i ii it 1 1 it 1 1 it 1 1 1 n u 

f^ror: qftmumfiftqi: 

The above couplet is in the typical A 'ryyi metre 
which is said to be of non- Aryan origin. In the first 
and third quarters or p&das, there are in each twelve 
matras — a hrasva or short syllable having one and a 
dirgha or long syllable two matras ; in the second 
eighteen and in the fourth fifteen. Generally there 
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are variations, for example in the following front 
Vikramovars'i — 

. (g) WW W f : HvnmawmK trfffft, 

n m uftfifr ft^fftf ft- ftf g w&i ?nwt, 
ftwffn i rwfiw^OTOTWff II (V.V.— IV— 75). 

This stanza is probably an interpolation. 

I 1 1 1 II II I II 1 1 1 1 II l I 1 1 II 
»ll»»!W , f|IWBfel < IWW ifell 

I II I II I I II II I i I I II 1 1 ll III 

The first and third pftdas of the above couplet have 
each twelve mfttr/is as in a typical A ryyli, but the 
second eleven aud the fourth fourteen. The second 
couplet is very irregular. Its first and sacred padas- 
have each fourteen na&trAs and its third and fourth 
have each ten mStras. The metre is an intermixture 
of A ryya and Gatha. 

(h) *S*f. %n!%pa...(V.V.— IV p 336). 

afjicnsr! 5l‘H IWIf: flffalt 
*! * * * rn — M&lini. 

(i) miww fof ^Ifffonn— 

(A.S.— 1— 47 ; see p. 346). 

fo&nff fin' 

U * *T V 9 — Matini, 

Prom the above it will appear that melody in the 
Poet’s works generally arises from the employment of 
Malini, Mandakranta, Upajati A'ryyS and its variants,. 
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Raskin has well said that “he is the greatest artist 
wfeo has embodied in the stun of his works, the gr&it«rt 
number of the greatest ideas’’. Kalidssh has done tbfe. 
Betides inculcating principles conducive to our in- 
tellectual and moral edification with which all ids 
works are more or less interspersed and besides 
apprising hre contemporaries of the evil effects of pro- 
tracted hunting (which makes a man forget Ids import- 
ant duties) in the person of Das aratha (R.V. —IX— 
69) and of the bad consequences of excessive sensual 
indulgence in the person of Agnivarna (R.V. — XIX— 
48 etc.), he has held out before us several noble ideals. 
The failure of Uma's charms aided by a seductive 
sensuous environment to win Siva and the effective- 
ness of her austerities or self-control in doing so, in- 
culcate the superiority of the spiritual to the material 
interests of human life. The same lesson is taught fey 
the greatest monarchs’ deep reverence for hermits who 
are superior to them # on account of their spiritual 
culture. The picture of Dilipa laying down fefts 
weapons and preparing his body which is according fed 
him a mere lump of flesh — wfiwj fqvtfiw— for being 
■devoured by the Lion to 6a ve the life of the cow en- 
trusted to him by his preceptor (R.Y. — II — 59 and 66) 
is an example of magnanimous dutifulness. Kauts&’s 
obedience to his preceptor Varatantu, is highly praise- 
worthy. Raghu’s extensive charity and reverence ltd 
those who have made the enlightenment of the in- 
tellect and spirit the sole end of their life, are instruct- 
ive. Rati’s devotion to her husband, that of Aj& to Ids 
wife and above all Slit's heavenly fete lot feer triti- 
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band shown specially by her telling Lakshmana after 
her b&nishment by Rama inspite of her innocence, that 
she will practise austerities in order that she may gain 
R&ma again as her husband (R.V. — XIV — 66, see p.287) 
are as beautiful as they are noble. The chief queens of 
the three dramas are exemplars of domestic virtue, in 
which self-sacrifice plays an important part. Filial piety 
is a characteristic of the scions of the Raghu Dynasty. 
There is no nobler example of filial devotion than that 
of Rlmachandra, which is described with great felicity 
and conciseness by the Poet in the couplet 
(XII — 7, p. 275) and which again is illustrated with 
great skill by the Poet when he says that Rama with 
folded hands tells his step-mother Kaikeyi after his 
return from exile that his father did not swerve from 
truth — the principal means of salvation — only for her 
(XIV — 16). The obedience of Lakshmana, Bharata 
(R.V, — XIII — 66 and 67) and S atrughna to their eldest 
brother Rama has become proverbial. The bowing of 
victorious Rama to his insolent and humbled foe 
(ParasWima) is really magnanimous (p. 274). It is 
difficult to find a more edifying picture of the cordial 
relation between a daughter-in-law and a mother- 
in-law than that depicted by the Poet in the lines 
(R.V . — XIV — 5 and 6 ; see p. 284) of his great epic. 
The well-being of their subjects is always an import- 
ant consideration to the kings described by the Poet. 
They are told that the welfare of their subjects should 
be their first concern, that if they want to be R&jls, 
they should practise IWW9M or satisfy their subjects 
(R.V. — IV — 12), that if they want to be called 
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Kshatriyas they should be always ready to rescue 
those who are in distress and danger (R.V.— II — 53 ; 
see p. 256), and that they should always remember 
that as worldly grandeur and pleasure do not pay in 
the long run, they should be prepared to retire to the 
solitude of the forest in their old age and seek in 
devout meditation the union of their individual souls 
with the Unchangeable and Immortal Spirit of the 
Universe(R.V,— VIII— 11) like Raghu who — ufrmu i fot 1 
*RRg: U* swppf sn«wt— VIII — 24)— attained by Yoga 

meditation the Eternal Spirit of Light (True Know* 
ledge). 

Ruskin's sage remark has also been illustrated, as 
we have said already, by precepts of which the Poet’s 
works are full. They have become proverbs like those 
of Shakespeare. A few instances in addition to those 
quoted before are given below: — 

K.S.-I-52. 

(A good man, fearing that his request may be re- 
jected, becomes indifferent even in matters much 
desired). 

srih-iq, mmiN •ibwbn n — K.s. — 11 — 40. 

(A wicked man is checked not by kindness but by 
punishment). 

uvtaHiOfttKNii jnjnf urarcro K.S. — III— 1. 

(The favour of masters varies with the nature of 
the work they impose on their servants). 

•wwfwof ff j'tnnwwiw'iJw tswfr — 

—K.S —III— 19. 

(Even a trivial act, incapable of being performed 
by others, redounds to the glory of the doer). 



V \ _.( 
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rami Qh gtIRPimf 

— K.&-r III— 31. 


.(Who need ask Wind to aid Fire?) 

C£ also— fwlw ff mm jHwto% — R.V.— X-40. 

(Wind of its own accord aids Fire). 

*f Viw« u«i: wKi«i*i^r — 


(K.S.— -III — 63). 

(The words of God never bear contrary senses). 


-K.S. — IV — 26. 


(The floodgate of sorrow opens before friends and 
relatives). 

ami iw ^nNiiwivV. UTOV uNR’ — K.S — IV— 48. 


(As the cloud is the source of the (destructive) 
thunder and the (productive) rain, so in a selfcontrolied 
man are to be found righteous indignation and great 
forgiveness). 

f (RWWWIWPW IWi Wfl w*niKc;-»» — 

(K.S. — V — i). 

(Who can resist a resolute mind fixed on a desired 
object and water rushing down a slope ? ) 

mftinft — iK.s.— V— ic). 

(Age is of no consideration in connexion with . 
those who are old in righteousness). 

wtonnf’ umwrnir (K S.— V— 33). 

(Health is the primary foundation of righteous. 


ness). 

mftfvfiri — (K.S.— V— 38). 

(‘The exchange of only seven words between good 
■ men makes them friends, say the wise). 

1 W ww- 'i: Sn« gitA % — (K.S.-V *45 and A,S,»IIl 


•55). 
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(A jewel does not seek any one, bat is eagerly 
sought after). 

#ip usrar ft <guu*ai fiwm — (K.S.— V— 86). 

(Pains undergone, when successful, look different). 

I'll ft tlftft — (K.S.— VI— ,12). 

(Good men without heeding whether the doer is- 
male or female, honour good conduct). 

ftwrat mg uunrnt^uncrt (K. S.— VI— 13). 

(Good wives are the primary causes of virtue). 

cfW sruaft (K.S.— VI— 46). 

(The residence of good men is a place of pilgrimage). 

•rahui ft ftjj: msm (K.S.— VI— 79). 

(None repent when they marry their daughters to- 
good bridegrooms). 

mraugra mg rnmftimftmrom faftftft— 

(K.S.— VII-63). 

(The prayers of men wise in the choice of occasions 
are granted by their masters). 

mmwft m« 4 l ftgfts snrfamift ra — R.V.— l— 10, 

(The genuineness of gold is tested only in fire). 

TOWl p: (R.v.—I— 28 ). 

(Even the dearest one, if he turn wicked, is to be 
discarded like the snake-bitten finger). 

•ft IfWIf — (R.V.— III— 62> 

{True merit enables one to attain a good position 
everywhere). 

rafw* ft ftmftfc m\ «rt%erfiui — <R.v.— IV— 86), 

(Good njen accumulate wealth to give it away in 
charity in copious showers like olouds). 
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linreWi wNr — {RV.—vi— 30). 

(Tastes always differ). 

W ft « www fWI*Wf •Rjjffn Wlfraft— ■ 

(R.V.— VI-69). 

(A cluster of bees does not desire any other plant, 
when it finds a full-blossomed mango-tree). 

iTWMi w‘ m f*vzft*u^*rr— 

(R.V.— VIII-46). 

(Poison becomes nectar and nectar poison accord- 
ing to Divine Will.) 

mb If gwpalsft 

— (R.V.— IX— 74). 

(Even learned men when blinded by passion step 
into wrong paths.) 

smroW) wwf-R.v.-X-6, 

(Want of delay is the sign of future success.). 

vfuwnafw fff (f *T *5%' TOl1l*r — R V. — X — 33. 

(It is no praise of the Supreme Being, but a mere 
statement of facts ). 

q g «fara— (R.v.— xii— 69). 

(Policy applied at the proper time bears fruit). 

wftr If nfl»p— 

— (R.V.— XIV— 35). 

(Those who prize honour regard it as more valu- 
able than their own persons, not to speak of the 
pleasures of the senses). 

«rcp gyrt — R.v.— XIV— 46. 

(The commands of seniors should not be ques- 
tioned.) 
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— R.V.— XIX— 4$. 

(The senses, when they have’ once been led astray 
by worldly temptations, can be reclaimed with diffi- 
culty) 

quntr *rtar q*nfaij3t qroJt 5«wi — (M.D.— I— 6 ). 

(Even a fruitless prayer to a great )mao is better 
than a fruitful one to a mean person.) 

ff TjSai rffca t TU — (M.D. — 1—20). 

(Everything empty becomes light ; fulness contri- 
butes to eminence). 

gWW*l Tmi4^gr; — (M.D. — I — 39)- 

(Those also have promised to do good to their 
friends are never remiss). 

tiramKwwHwsi: swnft groranq. (M.D.— I— 54). 

(The wealth of the great has for its object the 
alleviation of the distress of the afflicted. 1 ) 

w qfiwrr? flreK g Kww n: — (M.D. — I — 55 ). 

(Who does not become an object of ridicule, if he 
undertakes a fruitless task ?) 

qr, 

q qro < w^fiwwq t —(M.D,— II— 48). 

Carets wf*r faqq. 

q* qf qtlfa %*1CTI )— B.C.M. . 


*, K. pathak. 
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(Trust to fhturity, for still we view, 

The always wretched, always blest are few ; 

Life like a wheel’s revolving orb turns round. 

Now, whirled in air now dragged along the ground) 

— W. 


supwi ff — (M.D.— II— 63). 


(The answer of a good man to his beloved is the 
fulfilment of the latter’s desire). 



.8.-1, Prelude — 6) 


(Even the highly learned cannot rely wholly on 
themselves.) 

ufarenut srofa wifar toto — (A.s. — I — 37) 

(The entrance-gate to Futurity exists everywhere.) 


wftssai t (A.S.I— 42) 


(It is certain that the sage wants to cut the (hard) 
creeper S'ami with the (soft) .edge of the leaf of the 
blue lotus). 


ft *WfW UfgRftwm — (A.S. — I — 47), 

(What does not adorn those who are naturally 
beautiful ?) 

«mi|& TOorenr to’ —(A.S — I— HO). 

(What you feared, as fire has now become a touch- 
able jewel.) 

s?: wffr* qf ui fB ft ro fa i 

uitatlgtftn fab uftuw a fow ra w ii —(A.S.— 1—182). 

(Though my body is going forward, yet my rest- 
lessjgjtind is being-takerubaekwards (by the thought 
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of S akuotalu), as the flag made of Chinese silk is 
made to flutter backwards by a contrary wind*) 

TO WTO suft fWTO rifth (Sanskritised Prakrit 

— As.«“ , TI——l). 

Bengali— ( WTO* ) — (Moreover a 

boil has been forming on the cheek). 

t row E K ifwwl f| fatf wrfa— A.S.— III— 38 

— Sanskritised Prakrit — (Grief shared with the beloved 
becomes endurable). 

wrcflut sdtaERt vtmm toSi 
— (A.S.— III— 56). 
(Who wants to intercept the soothing autumnal 
moonlight with his umbrella ?) 

feufMtT TOfa - (A.S.— III— 77). 

(The suppression of things, one need tell, begets 
repentance). 

q m i f i — (A.S.— JV. — 138, Sanskritised Prakrit), 
i Affection begets fear.) 

W® W g WTOT— (A.S.— IV— 147). 

(Go, may your journey be propitious i) 

awn i 

fawfiron stffro fwlw TOii flfas u — (A.S. — V — 4). 

(As a dying lamp gives out momentary flashes 
(amidst thick darkness), so the intelligence and 
memory of an old man manifest themselves for a 
short while amidst protracted oblivion and infatua- 
tion). 
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vm' » — (A.S.—V— 7). 

(Royalty is burden-some like holding an umbrella 
with one’s own hand). 

arerft «ron: <k«t 

frwjfl WMhsnraf nro: ufanpfr ll — {A.S.— VI— 231). 

(As fire blazes when it is stirred up with a fuel- 
stick, as a serpent lifts up its hood (in anger) when it 
is struck, so a spirited person shows his valour when 
he is excited). 

wawsmmwnwi: gwg ft ftra: t 

wsrafa ftrcsps: fast u — a.s.— vn-127). 

(The conduct of an infatuated person even towards 
things, which are beneficial to him, is this — he flings 
on the ground the wreath placed on his head, fearing 
it as s viper). 

mm w sreftiwraft, 

5 7 swwiiT I — (A.S. — V 1 1 -162). 

(A soiled mirror does not reflect .distinct images 
only a clean one does). 

— (M.M. — Prelude to 1 — G)-Only a 
fool guides himself by another’s belief. 

sro suforo' injifwa* i 

pnr* twfa sr qrofa tffor fan awytft w— i (M.M.— l-6i). 

(The object surrounded by impediments can be 
attained with adequate help. The eye cannot see 
things in the dark without the lamp). 

fafa sfftm — (M,M. — 1 - 125 ). 

(Even an all-knowing person should not decide an 
important thing alone). 
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wAi (wjptift n# j — 

(Do you want t& desk a gen* i» a viBoge, 
yon can do so easily in a town ?)* 

igft g wiW B ftfa tfsifri fcrffcr.- (M.M.— II— 22) 

(The dull become clever in the company of the wise), 

ps* l^r mmn, t 

fapmWr trownot tuns fk firiwn u— (V.V.—III— 143). 

(Things, which are painful at first, become pleasant 
in course of time, as the shade of trees becomes agree- 
able specially to those suffering from beat). 

n ftasnat (Sanskritised Prakrit— 

V.V.— IV— H). 

(Destiny is so powerful). 

fUflfl* fafaissfe — Sanskritised Prakrit — 

V.V.— V— 37. 

(Who will gauge Divine mystery ?) 

«T fig Ufa? ^SRSTTO^t *JGB — (V.V.— V.— 101). 

[Fitness for (responsible) work does not depend on 
age or caste]. 

We are constrained to reject summarily several 
spurious works which have been fathered upon th$ 
Poet — via,, (1) Pushpavanavilasa and (2) Nalodaya, 
in which the Poet is made to invoke at the outset 
Krishna to whoj-e amours with the Gopinis, there is 
a pointed reference, which is not in the manner of 
Kalidasa, who addresses his prayers to Siva (See also 
p.p. 463-64 ; Vriad&vana) ; (3) Dvatrimsat Puttatika or 
the story of thirtytwo Dolls, which refers to the Bboja- 
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raja who flourished much later ; and Sringira-ras&sh- 
takam and S'ringara-tilakam, in both of which are to 
be found sensual passages, which in their crudeness 
surpass those foundin the Poet’s works, Further in 
the former, one of the best passages of Kutn&ra* 
4$ambhavam, viz., (V — 85) is inserted, 

which seems to be quite inconsistent with the trend 
of the poem ; .and in the latter Bengalee courtesans 
are mentioned, to which the other works of the Poet 
do not afford any parallel. 

'‘The Hindus never had any building appropriated 

to public entertainments It appears from several 

of the dramas that in the palaces of kings there was 
a chamber or hall known as sangita-s'ala, the music- 
saloon in which dancing and singing were practised 
‘and sometimes exhibited”, 1 as is mentioned in M.M. — 
J-27. A dramatic exhibition ‘‘was not an ordinary 
occurrence or an amusement of the people, but it 
was part of an occasional celebration of some solemn or 
religious festival” 1 . Malavikagnimitram was composed 
on the occasion of the spring festival (Holi , Act I, 
Prelude-4), but no festivals are referred to in connexion 
with Abhijn£na-S akuntalam and Vikramorvas'i. “The 
stage was termed Rangabhumi or Nepathya ; but the 
latter term was also applied to the 'Within*, as sounds 
or exclamations off the stage were said to occur in the 

Nepathya It wm often said where a character 

made his appearance under the influence of hurry or 
alarm, that he or she entered apatikshepena (A.S.-I-8) 
or with a toss of the curtain It seems possible that 

* I, & a-WUws p» LXVI~LXVIII. 
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curtains were suspended transversely so as to divide 
the stage into different portions. The properties ware 
as limited as scenery, but seats, thrones, weapons and 

cars with live cattle were used Costume was 

always observed and various proofs occur of the 
personages being dressed in character. Females were 

represented in general by females There is no 

want of instruction for stage-business, and we have the 
asides and apart s as regularly indicated as in the 
modern theatre in Europe." 

Dr. Keith, while appreciating the genius of Kali- 
dasa as a lyric, descriptive, epic, and dramatic Poet, 
says that he cannot expect from him any solution of 
the mysteries of life, that the Poet shows no interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, and that he 
is incapable of viewing the world as a tragic scene, 
of feeling any sympathy for the hard lot of the major- 
ity of men or of appreciating the reign of injustice 
in the world 2 . , 

That Kalidasa could rise to a tragic elevation, 
cannot be questioned. From the temporary separation 
of the Yaksha from his sweet-heart in his Mcghaduta, 
we pass on to longer and more tragic ones in the cases 
of Sakuntala, Sits and Rati. Sorrow reaches its tragic 
height in R&ma's quest of Sitd after her kidnapping 
by Havana and in Pururava’s frenzy, in which they 
ask objects animate and inanimate about their beloved 
ones/ The highest height of sorrow is, however, 
attained in Aja’s bereavement — the death of the most 
beautiful and accomplished Indumati, who selected 
2. S.D. -p. ISO, and C. S. L.— p. 4$. 


I. Ibid. 
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Wmas her bridegroom «ath* Bj^moraMe Svayamvara 

mm «t Vidwrbh*, and whom be coaid t»ke home only 
after a» wdnons fight with discontented and ewfoue 
peaces who wanted to merry her, and whose 
dead body could be removed with great difficulty from 
h» embrace tor funeral decoration and consignment 
to the modal-wood pyre (R.Y.— VIII — 71). 

Dr. Keith floes not say what the mysteries and 
problems of life atei We take them to be these — Why 
is misery in this world ? Does the soul survive the 
body alter death ? If it does, what becomes of it ? 
Horn the Providence of God guide the universe ? If 
these are the problems and mysteries, Kftlidfisa 
suggests them and even solves them according to his 
lights* He believes in the existence of pain and misery. 
Bnt he does not paint them blacker than what they 
^eaJily are. He is an optimist : he sees even a soul of 
goodness in things evil. Only an ignorant man 
regards a calamity (like Aja’s bereavement — R.V. — 
VIII— 88) as a painful thorn in his side, but a wise 
man considers it as the veritable gate of good ( jerer- 
gig). Pain and misery, he says, are due to our mis- 
deeds either in this life or in our past lives. Sakun- 
talA in. her love-absorption transgresses the laws of 
hospitality. Kati abets her husband in disturbing 
Siva’s meditation. T&raka and Ravana oppress men 
ami gods. They have to suffer. But repentance and 
good deeds bring about the mitigation of the evil, 
which has overtaken a person. The law is— As yon 
sow, yon shall reap. This is the law of Karma, 
-similar to the doctrine of Necessity as underlay the* 
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belief of the Greeks in their Fates and Furies, Thfe 
law of Karma is not inexorable. There is suffiriant 
scape for Free Will to mitigate its rigbur. The sold 
survives the body and is born again, and becomes 
happy or miserable according to its previous deeds* 
But if they are sufficiently noble and good, one c&a 
dwell like Kusa and his wife for long with the gods* 
Almost all the kings of the Raghu dynasty retire from 
the world in their old age and by means of Yoga and 
austerities terminate their earthly life to enjoy tbs 
bliss of heaven. Ascetics like S arabhanga burn them- 
selves on the funeral pyre in this belief. Although 
there are numerous gods, the different aspects of the 
same Divinity, all worship leads to one goal (See p* 
467). But one lias to select one as one’s chief God, 
as Kalid'isa selected MahesVara (See also p. 492), 

The charge that Kfilidftsa does not depict a good 
man striving against an inexorable doom and a 
wicked man of powerful intellect and ability perishing 
after a hard struggle, is refuted by the pictures of 
Rati, Aja, S'akuntaU and Sita on the one hand and 
Taraka and Ravana on the other. 

The difference between an Indian and a Greek of 
ancient times might, however, be this— while a Greek 
would submit patiently to an inexplicable misfortune 
in the belief that the Fates who were more powerful 
than even the Gods had ordained it, an Indian Would 
resign himself to it regarding it as a condign punish* 
ment for his past misdeeds— *3* Amt* 

a severe calamity like the lightning* 
stroke, due to the misdeeds Of my past life, (lUV.— 
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XIV— 62). Though it is difficult to adjudge the 
superiority of one to the other, still the Indian should 
not be blamed, if his logical and religious instinct 
would devise an explanation for the calamity which 
he had not been, inspite of his best efforts, able to 
avert, Kalidasa does not simply raise doubts, but 
dispels them at the same time. His reasoning may be 
fallacious. But we must remember that he is a poet 
and not a philosopher. The object of poetry is to 
delight and edify us and not merely to fill our minds 
with doubt and despondency of which there is enough 
in this world. 

There are some important points of agreement be 
tween Kalidasa and Shakespeare. The plots of both 
are borrowed from others, Both discard the unities of 
space and time. In the works of both as distinguished 
from Greek dramas there are a comparative paucity 
of the lyric element and the absence of Chorus (See 
also p, 310). Both mix prose with poetry and the 
serious with the comic. Both inttoduce a play within a 
play as in Vikramorvarsli on the one hand and Hamlet 
and Midsammernight's Dream on the other. Fools 1 
are to be found in the dramas of both. Both further 
the action of their plays by means of letters, as in 
Vikramorvas'i and Sakuntala, and in Cymbeline, 
Merchant of Venice and several others. 

Not only in discarding the unities of space and 

time, but also in another important respect K&li- 
t — r - 

i. To say as some have done that Vidushakas have been derived 
from Greek dramas seems to be as preposterms as to say that Gop&l- 
Bhand Of RftjS KrUhnachandra had a European origin. 
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dftsa seems to be superior to Greek Dramatists, He 
could never have' chosen Clytemnestra’s adultery and 
murder of her husband, Orestes’s murder of his mother 
and Oedipus’s marriage with his mother as the themes 
of his dramatic compositions. The test of the highest 
art is its capacity for not only affording us delight, 
but also its ability to give us an insight into the true 
nature of things and a stimulus to repress our baser 
passions and to direct us along the path in which we 
may be enlightened and ennobled.” There are numer- 
ous things in this world, which render the darkness of 
our intellect thicker and incite our lower impulses* 
We therefore expect our literary heroes to help us to 
know the truths we do not know and live a higher 
life which unaided we cannot live. 

As we have already stated, the plots of Kalidasa 
like those of Shakespeare are borrowed from others. 
The plot of Vikramorvas'i resembles the story of 
Pururavas given in the twentyfourth chapter of 
Matsyapur&na, that *of S akuntalA, the story in the 
A'diparva of the MahfibhSrata, and that of Malavi- 
kagnimitram, though based on a historical incident, 
may have been taken from an earlier version of the 
story. But though the matter is not the Poet’s own, he 
has like Shakespeare transformed it into a new thing 
by giving a new orientation to the original, by adding 
new characters and by developing the old ones in a 
way not dreamt of by their authors. * 

The stories of the plays resemble one another to 
some extent (See also p. 367 ). In each there are a 
king who is the hero, a chief queen, and in Mftlavi- 
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kSgnhirittam and A bhijn »Ba-S akunta laun junior 
queens, a heroine — a girl of whom the king becomes 
enamoured, a Vidoshaka like the fool in Shakespeare, a 
Kancbuki or chamberlain, clever female attendants, a 
son who is a child in Vikramorvas'i and S'akvmfcali, 
and a victorious youth in M&lavikignimitram. in 
which, however, there is also a child in the person of 
the girl Vasulakshtni, The queen becomes in each 
play jealous of the newcomer. S'akuntala like Urvas'i 
pretends that her bark-dress has become entangled in 
the branches of a tree. She writes a letter to her lover 
like the nymph. The Vidushaka is always hungry and 
tho Kanchuki complains of his old age. Vasulakshmi 
plays with a kanduka, A yus with a live peacock, and 
Bharata with a live lion and also with a moving clay 
peacock. In Malavikagnimitram and Abhijn'ina- 
Sakuntalam, the hero overhears the conversation of 
the heroine with her attendants. In Vikramorvas'i it 
is the heroine who does so. The chief queen in Vikram- 
orvas'i and the second queen in M A la vikugnimitram 
watch their husbands from places of concealment and 
then spring surprises upon them. In Abhijnana- 
S'akuntalam and Vikramorvas'i, the hero moves in the 
in the region of the air in a chariot and describes vividly 
to the charioteer its progress in the skies. Love is the 
subject of the three dramas. The hero and heroine be- 
come hopelessly enamoured of each other at first sight. 

So many 'points of agreement would naturally 
make the plays a monotonous reading; but the Great 
Dramatist has handled them in such a way as to 
fender them imperceptible to the general reader. 
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We cannot agree with Dr. Keith, when he says 
that Kalidasa's dramatic characters are types 1 . As Dr. 
Macdonell aays, they are individuals 3 and dll the kings, 
•qtteens, vidushakaS and female attendants can be easily 
differentiated from one another. Like Shakespeare 
Kalidasa does not repeat himself in his characters, fet 
the characterisation of different kinds of men and wo- 
men and in the description of the sublime and beauti- 
ful aspects of Nature, the Poet shows his skill as a 
master-artist. 

Kalidasa was like Shakespeare the epitome of his 
age. Much of the life-history {Chap. VIII) of his coun- 
trymen in this period — their manners and customs, their 
modes of thought and expression are treasured up in his 
writings. In the field of drama specially in its range Kali- 
dasa is distinctly inferior to Shakespeare, who in his 
numerous dramatic works has delineated all the aspects, 
both light and grave of Nature and Man, and specially 
of the latter, has fathomed all the depths of the human 
heart, has ascended from the basest buffoonery to the 
most refined repartee, from the most ignoble passion to 
the most sublime emotion, from a man like Iagoto a man 
like Othello, from a mischievous sprite like Caliban to 
a magnanimous king-philosopher like Prospero, from 
a Goneril to a Cordelia and from the fiendish Lady 
Macbeth to the divine Desdemona. Though it will be 
idle to adjudge the comparative merits of K&lid&sa’s 
Ritusamhara (a descriptive and lyrical — more descrip- 
tive than lyrical— poem) and Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

- - - - — m 

1. S. D. p, 282. 

2. S. L. p» 350. * 
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and Venas and Adonis, it may safely be said that 
both abound with beautiful descriptions of Nature 
and sensuous (if not sensual) appeals to the human 
heart But Shakespeare has nothing to match the in- 
imitable lyric, viz., the Meghadutam of Kftlid&sa. 
Again in the sphere of Epic, there is no work of 
Shakespeare which we can compare with K&lidftsa’s 
Kum&rasatnbhavam or Raghuvamsam. Critics have 
said enough when they have stated that as the Eng- 
lish Poet has been preeminent in probing the recesses 
of the mind of Man, so the Indian Bard has been in 
sounding the depths of the heart of Nature. Only 
poets like Kalidasa and Shakespeare — 

The bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time 1 — 
can estimate each other’s genius. The attempts of 
meaner men to appraise the music of the Nightingale of 
Stratford and the melody of the Cuckoo of Ujjaini are 
like those of the man who 'being' a dwarf wants to 
pluck fruit from the highest branch of a tree or of the 
man who wants to cross the wide ocean in a frail 
raft’*. 


* i. Longfellow. 
a, R.V.— I— sand j. 
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Janakapura— 274. 
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J.B.O.R.S.— 39,43,83.95, 
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124. 
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157,159,171,173.187,236, 
242,244,329,334,373,458. 
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Karatoyi— 99. 
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512. 

Kartripura— 9,99. 
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Katni — 45. 
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Kaviputra— 29,34,35,36, 
84,325. ! 
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Keith, Dr.— 2,27,28,34, j 

35,36,84,132,193.194, 
215,210,233,239,301,302, j 

303,304,309,314,318,319, | 
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Kekaya — 270. j 
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372,472. 

Khandes — 99. 
Kharaparikas — 9,99. ' 

KishkindhyakSnda — 513. 
Ksharosth t — 20 . 

Khasi— 99. 

Khotan — 48, 49. 

Kinoaris— 218. 

Kishangar — 79. 
Kokiladuta— 242. 

Konkan — 79, 107. 


Kosala— 19,98,103,105, 
194,257,270,479. 

Kota— 79,97. 

Kottura — 98. 
KramSditya— 71,84,110, 
474. 

Krishna— 45,125,126, 

195,303,317,319,321,464, 

529. 

Krishna — 99, 
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534. 

Krittikas — 236. 
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5tas — 78. 
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Kshatrapas — 6,78,80,81, 
82,85,100,123,141,180. 
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Kukura — 15. 

Kula— 9,10,12,13,14,20. 
Knmaon — 99. 
Kumitradevi — 130. 
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71,72,454. 

KumAraka — 18,20. 
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94,117,118,145,155,156, 

172,198,200,216,217-41, 

246,263,269,297,209,324, 

416,433,442,462,464,465, 

47 2,474,47 5,47 8,480,493, 
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515,530,538. 

Kutuuda Naga — 203. 
Kumud^ali — 69,124,131, 
293,429. 
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Kuntibhoja — 320. 
Kurangi — 320. 

Kuru— 15,317. 
Kurukshetra — 1 55,1 7 0, 
188,194. 

Kus a— 09,70,94,119,122, 
124,125,126,132,142,186, 
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157,242,245,250,251,258, 

270,329,444,465. 
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Laeleh — 49,50. 
Lakshmana— 157.203, 
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302,303,537. 
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316. 

Madhyamiki — 38,328. 
Madraka— 9,15,18,19,51, 
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; 320,331,344,359,364,377, 
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Mentha — 83. 
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Kagari — 33. j 

Kigaeena — 97. 
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Nahapana — 25. 

Naimisha— 296. 

Nala — 125,296. 

Nalodaya — 529. 

Nanda— 200,319. 
Nandargikar, G. R. — 
131,198,199. 

Nandini— 255 , 256450 . 


Nandi— 428. 

Nandigriima — 276. 
Napoleon— 4,134. 
Narada— 35,219,267,340, 
473. 

Narasimha Gupta 
(See Biiladitya) — 68,69, 
71,72. 

Narivalaya Yantra — 80. 
Narmada (Revii) — 50,52, 
99,145,157,159.293,478. 
Naravara (Kara pur) — 

125. 

Nasik— 25,78,270. 

Nepala — 9,99,27 4. 

Nellore — 99 . 

Newiij — 161 . 

Nichaih — 160,493. 

Nicliula — 138,139,140, 
142. 

Nikumbha Pisachn — 47 2 
Nilarjja — 99. 

Nipunika — 330,385,387, 
389,390,417,422,425. 
Nirvindby.. — 161. 
Nishadha — 295,412. 
North-Western Frontier 
Provinces — 447- 
Oedipus — 535. 
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Orestes — 535. 

Orissa — 98. 

Oudh— 33,140,270. 

Oxus, the — 4,47,48,50, 

111 , 112 . 

Ozene (See Ujjayini)— * 
309. 

Padamkaduta — 242. 
Padmapurina— 252,329- 
Padmavati or Padam- 
pawaya — 125. 
Padmavati — 320. 
Paithan (Pratishthan) 
—26. 

Palakka — 99* 

Pallavas— 95,99,180. 
Pampa — 281. 

Piinchiila — 15. 
Pancharatra— 317,322. 
1‘anchavati — 276,281. 
Pindavas — 317. 

Pandit Dvivedi — 121. 
Pandit, S.P.— 342,483. 
Pindya— 51,89,95,105, 
100,479. 

Pinini— 28,38,194,195, 
302,496,497. 
Parabhritika — 312. 
Paramara — 26. 


Paras urama — 16,274, 

520. 

Parivrajika — 30,371,486. 
Pariyatra — 2g6. 
Parnadatta — 118,123/, 
129,204. 

Pars va vy udaya — 204. 
Partha— 55. 

Parthia — 6. 

Parthian — 6,180. 

Parvati (or Um\) — 156, 
163,187,224,227,235,241, 
242,252.260,304,458,464, 
465,512,514. 

Parvati (the) — 160. 
Pas'upati — 55, 
Patanjali— 28,38,179,195, 
302,303,306,321,328,492. 
Patna ( Pataliputra, 
Pushpapura or Kasuma- 
pura)— 33,37,80,82,85-88, 
93,100,369,478. 

Pathaka (K.B.)— 111,150, 
248,250,525. 

Pavanaduta — 242. 
Pericles — 192,470. 

Peri plus — 309. 

Persia — 49 . 50, 100,444. 
Peshawar — 57. 
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P. H. I. (Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar) — 23,81,82, 
83,141,178,179,183. 

Philip II of Spain — 190. 
Phillpotts E.— 75. 
Pisthapuram — 97. 

Poona — 106,119. 

Poros — 418,419. 

Prab'isi (the)— 433. j 

Prabhikaravardhana — ! 

66,67. I 

Prabhavati Gupta — 123. j 

Prabodhachandrodaya j 

—313. : 

Prodyota (Chanda ; 

mahfisena) — 1 68. 

PrSrjunas — 9,99. | 

Prasasti — 39. j 

Pratapgarh — 79. ! 

Pratijnit-Yaugandha- 
rayana — 320,322. ! 

PratimtoAtaka — 34,319. j 

Pratishthana (Paithun)-23' j 

Pratishthanapura— 156, I 

329,330. j 

Pratyabhijnsina 
Philosophy— 471. 
Pravittap&rana — 349. 
Fray&ga — 33,77,96,156, 


171,282,329,478. 

Princess (Tennyson's)— 
216. 

Priyanivada — 344,347, 

351,354,380,381,396,398, 

399.401,402,403,406,407, 

408,431,437,441. 

Priyaprasiidana Vrata — 

425. 

Pros per o — 110,537. 
Ptolemy — 106. 

Puga— 9,10. 

Punarvasus — 482. 
Pundarika — 296. 
PundrAh — 8. 

Punjab — 6,20,22,33,145, 
307,370,448. 

PunnAga — 100,145. 

Pura Gupta — 68,69,70, 
71,72,90,121,180,131. 
I’urAnas— 38, 143,156, 1S5, 
304,477- 
Puru — 302. 

Pururavas — 94,119,136, 

137,155,172,187,281,301, 

329,331,336,339,340.342, 

343,367,369,372,375,389, 

393,395,42 1,422,423.424, 

427,428,431.436.450,452. 
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402,463,465.472,473,510, I 

512,531,535. 

I’urva Mim.lmsa — 492. 
Pushpabhati — 06. 
Pushpapura (See i 

Pats liputra). j 

l’ushpa v.'inavihsa — 529. 

1’ ashy a — 4<j2. I 

Pushyamitra (Pushpa- ; 

mitra)— 30, 32,33, 179, j 

] S6,257,328,369, 4 15. ; 

Pushyaiuitras — 69,110, ' 

111,122.125,126,129. j 

Putani— 317. j 

Putreshti — 272. j 

Puttra — 296. I 

R;dh; — 321,464. t ! 

Radh.i k rishna — 465. | 

Ragas — 487. j 

Raghu — 47,96,97,98,100, j 

101,103,104,105,106,107, 1 

109,112,113,114,115,116, | 

117,119,120,121,122,128, : 

133,134,135,142,155,179, 
186,187,199,201.241,252, 
253,256.257,258,264,266, 
267 ,270,37 4,410 ,412,413, 
418,419,429,443,444,459, 
462,472,478,487,491,498, 


500.504,505,510,512,519, 

529. 

Rag hu vams am — 29.37, 

69,85-93,95-98,101-37, 

144,155,156.172,179,186, 

188.197,198,200,203,217, 

222, 234, ,251-300,410, 430; 

442,443,444,461,462,463, 

4 72 ,474,475,476,478,488, 
493,499,503,506,513,515, 
538. 

Rajas Guna — 177. 
Rijatarangini — 82. 
JRAjputaua— 25,51, 87, 99, 
328. 

R.ljs ekhara — 35. 
R.yjyavardhana I — 67. 
Rajyavardhana II — 67. 
R/ikshasa (Minister) — 
138. 

Raleigh — 101. 

Rama— 119,120,121,124, 

157,172,179,186,187,188, 

1 89 .202,203,234,242,273, 

274.275,276,278,281,284, 

285,288,289,290,291,304, 

310,319,324,374,410,413, 

428,430,445,446,450,460, 

463,478,482,498,505,507, 
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512,513,514,520,631. j 
Rilmagiri or Ramagarh — j 
125,156,159,188,242,251. 
Ramftyana — 143,185,188, 
194,195,197.202,252,280, 
291,293,297,302,310,32], ; 

477,503,513. j 

Rambhii — 329. ! 

Ramila — 35. j 

Rantideva — 168,187,188. | 

Rapson, Prof. — 21,85. ! 

Rathoddhata(metre)-Gl5. 
Rati— 216,220,222,269, i 
324,429 462,512,513,519, I 
531,532,533. j 

Ratn.ivali — 30,37,310,321. ' 
Ruvana— 89,152,272.276, i 
277 319,406,531,532,533. ; 

Ravikirtti — 38. i 

Rawlinson, H. G. — 328. j 
Ray, S. — 38. 

Reu, V.{See also B.P.R.— i 
28. ! 
RikshavAn — 161. j 

Rigveda— 175,194 ; 302, 

393. 

Ritusamhara — 39,43,44, 
171,173,202,204,205-17, 
,242,271,434,471,474,477, 


499,514,516,538- 
Rohilkhand— 97. 
Rohini— 136,334,481. 
Romaka SiddhAnta — 37. 
Rome— 100. 

Ro}% D.L.— 406,515- 
Rudradamana I — 25,79, 
117,182,202,204.311. 
Rudradeva — 97. 
Rudrasena l — 182. 
Rudrasena II — 123. 
Rudrasiiuha I — 182. 
Ru«kin -51 f),521. 

Rulcmini — 464. 

Ryder , A.W. - See also 
T.K R — 240,297,298,299. 
359,366.405,476,508,512. 
Sa ba- V i ra sen a — 80 , 84 . 
Saehi— S6293.385. 
Sachitirtha— 355,376,403. 
SahajanyA — 329. 
Sihityadarpana — 315. 
Sahni.lt.B. — 453. 
Sahya— 106,145. 

Sai n tsbttr v — 477 ,478. 

S akadvipa — 23. 

S akas (See also Scy- 
thians)— 2,5,6,9,20,23-6,75, 
81,82,99,117,180-2,310, 
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311. 

Salta Era- 25,28,77,311. 
S'fvket.i(See also Ayodhya) 
—33,96,141,328,478. 

Sakti — 471. 

S akuntalft — 1 ,34,35, 150, 

188.189,225,288,310,314, 

3 1 5,32(5 ,345-60 ,362,304 , 

365,366,368,369,375-82, 

388-91,396-410,417,423, 

426,430,431,433,435,438, 

439,441,442,443,446,450, 

459.460,463,471,475,477, 

499,501 ,504,505.512,5 1 3, 

515,527,531-6. 

S alya — 318. 

Sam '.d hi — 490,491 . 
SamilhitikA - 423. 
Samatata — 9,50,99,104. 

S A in a Veda— 175,302. 

8 ambhu — SO. 

Sa m bhu-Rahasy a — 1 50 . 
S'ambuka — 289. 

Samgha — 9,15. 

Satnhitto — 175. 
Simkhya— 176,177,464, 
489,491,493. 

Samk <hoba — 56,53. 
Samrat Yanfcra — 80. 


Samudra Gupta— 4.8,9, 

1 6, 18, 24, 26, 51, 58, 72, 77j 
78,83,87,88,89,95,96,97, 
98,99,100,105,107,109, 
i 112,113,115,117,119,120, 

! 121,125,130,134.135,136, 

! 13S,141, 142, 184,190,191, 

I 192,203,204.298,343,454, 
459,473,478. 

* Sanakunikas — 9,99. 

Sanchi— 160,302,453,456, 
479,494,495. 

Sfuidipani — 45. 

S'ankara, Mr. — 95. 
Sankaracharyya — 27,479 
Sanldiana — 296. 

S ankuka — 27. 

Sanskrit Literature (Dr. 

; Macdonell) or S. L.— 27, 

! 38,39,64,75,07,175,176. 

; 177,178,320,537. 

Saptas ataka (See G&th&- 
saptasati). 

S arabhanga — 282,533. 

I S uradvata-296, 351,357, 

! 400,403,409,443,462. 

| S aradvatiputr* Praka- 
j rana — 313. 

i Sarasvati— 170,331,363. 
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Sarayu— 122,270,284,291, j 

293,350,448,484. ! 

S'ardulavikridita metre- j 

— 516 . ' 

Sarguja— 104,125,156. ! 

Sariputra or S aradvati- j 

putra — 313. 

S'arma, Pt. R— 121,497, 
85rn.'ith — 68,193,428, 
454,494. 

S arngarava - 351,357, 

858,377,382.400,403,404, 

409,443,460,402. 

Sarup, Dr. L. — 167,312. 
Sarvadamana— 302,363, 
377,379,409,511,515. 
Sarvaniitha — 56,57,58. 

S astri, Ganapati-S3,31S. 
Sastri, \1.M. II.P.— 5, 
43,106,117,145,100.161, 
173,350. (See J.B.O.RS.). 
S'kstri, Dr. Shama — 15, 
18,20. 

S'dtakarni — 25,281. 1 

S'atapatha Br.lhmana — 
156,329. 

Satf apa — 6,7 8,80, 1 82 , 

S atrughna — 273,274, 
289,498,520. 


Saturn — 482. 

Sattva Guna — 177,485. 
Satyayuga — 7. 

Saugor — 53,54 . 

Saumilla — 29, 34, 3a, 36, 
84,325. 

Saundarjnanda-1 99,200. 
Sava, the — 168. 

Schiller — 242- 
Schoff, W.— 310. 

Scindia — 60,79. 

Scv thia 11 s — 2 ,22 ,7 S ,79 , 
100,109,119,125,191,192. 
S.D. (Sec Dr. Keith)— 
Sanskrit Drama — 29,34, 
35.37,138,304,312,313, 
318,319,473,477,531,537. 
Seaman, Sir O. — 47. 
Sewell — 95. 

Shahiibad— 273. 

Sli .ihinushiihis — 9,100, 
109. 

Sh.ihis — 9,99. 
Shakespeare — 1,101,124, 
193,310 314,410,476,477, 
509,512.521,534-8. 

Shapur the Gt. — 100,109. 
Shelley — 1. 

Shujaulpqr — 161. 
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Siitlkot or Sakala — S, 

113- 

Siddhartha (See also 
Buddha) — >101,458. 
Sigirya — 193. 

Simhala or Ceylon — 4,9, 
51,100, 105, 145,193, 434. 
478. 

Sindh — 50,79. 

Sindhu or Indus (the) — 

33,47,48,75,109,111,113, 

161,328,372,393. 

Sipra— 45,156,161,162. 
163,168. 

Sirohi— 79. 

S'lshtas — 38. 

Sistm or Sukastena — tf. 
Slsunaga — 1 6,30. 

Sit.,— 34, 157.202, 234, 
243,274,276,277,278,281, 
284-91,296,310,319,442, 
445,460,463,503,504.507 , 
512,514.519,531,533. 
Sitapur — 296. 

Siva— 45,57,91,150,151, 
152,155,156,161,163,167, 
168,182,183 185,187.198, 
199,319,220,221,224, 
226-30,232-7 ,239,242, 


252,263,267,274,283,304, 
367,380,416,428,440,456, 
458,462,464,465,471,476, 
486,490 ,492,493 .494,499 , 
507,514,519,529.532.538. 
Skanda Gupta — 50,52, 
58,68-72,84,88,90.94,110, 
111,112, 117,119,120, 
122-32,142,184.204,271, 
298,299,419,454.472-4. 
Skandapurana — 216,217. 
Smith, Dr. — 48. 

Smith, V. (See E.H. I.)— 

4,14,25,50,126,129,141, 

181,184,193. 

Soma — 86. 

Somadatta — 313. 

Soman itha — 345. 
Somatirtha — 345,472. 
Sonapat Seal — 66. 

S'on— 88,478. 

Spice Islands — 192. 
S'r.ivasti (Silhet-Mahet) 
—140,141. 

S richarana-nyasa — 150. 
Srigupta — 72,343. 
S'rimadbhagavata — 150.- 
S rimati Devir— 68. 
S'ringara-Prakas'ika-123. 
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S'ringftrarasashtakam-530. 
S'ringSra Tilakam-530. 
Srivatsadevi — (>S 
Statesman (Calcutta) — 
457,505. 

Stein, Sir A. — 48. 
Stratford-on-Avon-1 24; 
476,538. 

Stuart, Maria — 242. 
Subandhu— 497. 
SudakshinA — 12 1 ,254,4 1 G, 
431. 

Sudarsli na — 1 1 S , 1 S 2 , 
296,489. 

S'uddhodana — 1 1)7,200, 
201 . 

S'udraka— 313,321. 

S'ud t akakatha — 35 . 
Sugriva— 202,203,277, 
284,289,319,423.498. 
Suhma — 103. 

Sukra— 482. 

Sumati— 30,371,387. 
Sumatra — 102. 

Sumeru — 53. 

Sumitra— 270,273,284. 
Sunanda — 85,89,260, 
261,262,423,503. 
Snndari- 200. 


• Sunga— 30,160,179,180, 

| 190,369. 

j Sung yun — 48,50,112. 
j S'nrasena (See Mathura). 

| Surashtra (See Kathii- 

I Wiir — 6,15,17,33,50,77,78. 

| 119,123,142,182,192.477. 

j Surasinichandra-53,54. 

| Surabhi — 255,472. 
Surpanakha — 276. 

Su r v y a, si d d ha n ta — 37. 
Sushena — 89. 

Sutlej (the'i— 51. 
Suvfihu— 273,421. 
Svamidatta — 98. 

1 Svapnav.isavadatta — 

34,83 320. 

Tadak.l— 273. 

Tagara — 106. 

Taktabalii Inscr. — 23. 

| Talagunda Inscr. — 1413. 

! TamasA— -272,286. 
j Tamas Guna— 177,485. 

; Tatnraparni (the) — 106, 

144. 

Tanais — 48. 

Tar5— 324. 

Taraka — 220,236,239, 

' 241,475,532,533. 
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Tartary — 48. 

Taxila— 6,20,21,23,78, 
100,181. 

Temple, M. — 4. 

Tennyson — 216. 

Teutonic — 6. 

ThSnesvar — 59,66, 
Thibaut, Dr.— 37. 

Tibet — 446. 

Tinnevelly — 95,105,144. 
T.K.A. (Sec Dr.^h a in a 
S'lstri) — 14,15. 

T.K.R. (See AAV. Ryder) 
151,205,236,241,297,359, 
380,405 470,476,509,512. 
Tolstoy — 301. 

Toraman — 50,53,5^,55* 
126. 

Tours— 7. 

Travancore — 106. 

Tret lyuga— 464. 
Trichinopoly — 95,479. 
TrijatV— 277. 

Trikuta— 106,107,135. 
Tripura — 152. 

Tsungling — 48. 

Tudor, Mary — 470. 
Tungabhadra — 281. 
Turki— 5,191. 


Uchcha — 37. 

Uchchakalpa — 57. 
Udayagiri 

Cave Inscr.— 80,141,160, 
184. 

Udayana— 34,167, 164, 
j 320,321. 

i ’ 

I Udayavati or Udakavati 
| —335,395. 

j Ugrasena — 99,329. 

j Ujjayini (Ozene ; Avantij 
j -2.3,6,20,22,23,26,44,45, 

1 52,79, 8'0, 81,82, 84, 85, 87, 
j 89,93,94,100,118,121,122, 

| 137,142,144,145,155.156, 

159,160,101,163,168,177, 
17 3,187,244,309,311,320, 
474,477,478,480,496,538. 
Uma (See Piirvati) — 
198,218,219,221,224,225, 
226,228.231,232,396,420, 
438,440,442,450,402,487, 
489,493,499.504,505,507, 
519. 

United Prov. — 59,448. 
Unuabha — 296. 

Upajati Metre — 516,518, 
Upanishads— 176,194, 
Upendravajra Metre— 
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S'rlngitraras.lshtakam-530. 
S'ringr.ra Tilakam-530. 
Srivatsadevi — 68 
Statesman (Calcutta) — 
457,505. 

Stein, Sir A. — 4h. 
Stratford -on- A von-1 24; 
476,538. 

Stuart, Maria — 242. 
Subandhu — 407. 
Sudakshin.V — 1 2 1 ,254,4 1 6, 
431. 

Sudars ana — 1 1 S.l 82. 
296,489. 

S'uddhodana — I '.(7,200. 

201 . 

S'udraka— 313.021. 

Sudt akakatha — 35 
Sugriva — 202,203,277, 
284, 289, 319, 423,49s. 
Suhraa — 103. 

Sukra— 482. 

Sumati— 30,371,387. 
Sumatra — ]!)2. 

Sumeru — 53. 

Sumitra — 270,273,2S4. 
Sunanda. — 85,80,200, 
261,202,423,503. 
Snndari- 200. 


Sunga— 30,160,170,180, 
100,360. 

Sung yun— 48,50, 1 12. 
S'urasena (See Mathura). 
Sur.tshtra (Sec Kathii- 
wir — 6,15,17,33,50,77,78. 
110,123,142,182,102.477. 
Surasmichandra-53,54. 

Su rabhi — 255 ,472. 
Surpanakha — 276. 
Suryyasiddhunta — 37. 
Sushena— 80. 

Sutlej (the i— 51 
Suvahu— 273,4^1. 
Svamidat ta — 08. 
Svapnavasavadatta — 
34,83,820. 

Tadaki— : 273. 

T agar a — 106. 

TaktabShi lnscr. — 23. 
Talagunda lnscr. — 1413. 
Tamas;. — 272, 2S6. 

Tamas Guua— 177,485. 
Tamraparni (the) — 106, 
144. 

Tanais — 48. 

Tari— 324. 

Tfiraka — 220,236,230, 
241,475,532,533. 
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Tartary — 48. 

Taxila — 6,20,21,23,78, 
100,181. 

Temple, M. — 4. 

Tennyson — 216. 

Teutonic — 6. 

Thanesvar — 59 ,66 , 

Thibaut, Dr.— 37. 

Tibet— 446. 

Tinnevelly — 95,105,144. 
T.K.A. (See Dr.^hama 
S'astril — 14,15. j 

T.K.R. (See A.W. Ryder) ! 
151,205,236,241,207,359, i 
360,405 470,476,509,512. j 
Tolstoy — 301. 

Torarnan — 50,53,5^.55, 

126. 

Tours — 7. 

Travancore — 106. 
Tref.vu'ra — 464. 
Trichinopoly — 95,479. 
TrijatA— 277. 

Trikuta— 106,107,135. 
Tripura — 152. 

Tsungling — 4S. 

Tudor, Mary — 470. 
Tungabhadra — 281. 
Turki— 5,191. 


Uchcha— 37. 

Uchchakalpa — 57. 
Udayagiri 

Cave Inscr.— 80,141,160, 
184. 

Udayana — 34,167,164, 
320,321. 

1 Udayavati or Udakavati 
| —335,395. 

Ugrasena — 99,329. 
Ujjayini (Osene ; Avantij 
-2.3,6,20,22,23,26,44,45, 
52.79,80,81,82,84,85.87, 
89,93,04,100,118,121,122, 
137,142.144,145,155,156, 
159,160,161,163,168,171, 
17 3,187, 244, 309, 311, ‘320, 
474.477,478,450,496,538. 
Uma (See Piirvati) — 
198,218,219,221,224,225, 
226,228,231,232.396,420, 
438,440,442,450,402,487, 
489,493,499,504,505,507, 
519. 

United Prov. — 59,448. 
Unuabha — 296. 

Upajati Metre — 516,518 
U panishads-— 176,194, 
Upendravajra Metre— 
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516,517. ! 

7 i 

Uragapura or Uvaiyur — j 
95,479. j 

Urvas'i-132, 137,155, 156, i 
172,187,301,317,329,330. ; 

331-37, 339,340,307,368, j 
369,372,373,385,386.389, ; 

390,393-6,408,427,436. | 

463,472,473,503,512,530 j 
Urubhanga— 3 IS. 
Usbabhadatta— 25. 

Utsavasamketas — 114, 
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